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FREE TRADE IN ITS RELATION TO 
PEACE AND WAR 


I HAVE been asked to state my opinion on the effect of Free Trade 
upon the political relations between States. The subject is a very 
wide one. I am fully aware that the brief remarks which I am 
about to make fail to do justice to it. 

A taunt very frequently levelled at modern Free Traders is 
that the anticipations of their predecessors in respect to the in- 
fluence which Free Trade would be likely to exercise on inter- 
national relations have not been realised. A single extract from 
Mr. Cobden’s writings will suffice to show the nature of those 
anticipations. In 1842, he described Free Trade ‘as the best 
human means for securing universal and permanent peace.”* 
Inasmuch as numerous wars have occurred since this opinion was 
expressed, it is often held that events have falsified Mr. Cobden’s 
prediction. 

In dealing with this argument, I have, in the first place, to 
remark that modern Free Traders are under no sort of obligation 


1 Life of Cobden, Morley, vol. i. p. 231. 
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to be ‘ Cobdenite’ to the extent of adopting or defending the 
whole of the teaching of the so-called Manchester School. Jt 
may readily be admitted that the programme of that school is, in 
many respects, inadequate to deal with modern problems. 

In the second place, I wish to point out that Mr. Cobden and 
his associates, whilst rightly holding that trade was to some 
extent the natural foe to war, appear to me to have pushed the 
consequences to be derived from that argument much too far. 
They allowed too little for other causes which tend to subvert 
peace, such as racial and religious differences, dynastic con- 
siderations, the wish to acquire national unity, which tends to the 
agglomeration of small States, and the ambition which excites 
the desire of hegemony. 

In the third place, I have to observe that the world has not 
as yet had any adequate opportunity for judging of the accuracy 
or inaccuracy of Mr. Cobden’s prediction, for only one great com- 
mercial nation has, up to the present time, adopted a policy of 
Free Trade. It was, indeed, here more than in any other direc- 
tion that some of the early British Free Traders erred on the 
side of excessive optimism.? They thought, and rightly thought, 
that Free Trade would confer enormous benefits on their own 
country ; and they held that the object-lesson thus afforded might 
very probably induce other nations speedily to follow the example 
of England. They forgot that the special conditions which 
existed at the time their noble aspirations were conceived were 
liable to change ; that the extraordinary advantages which Free 
Trade for a time secured were largely due to the fact that seventy 
years ago England possessed a far larger supply of mechanical 
aptitude than any other country; that her marked commercial 
supremacy, which was then practically undisputed, could not be 
fully maintained in the face of the advance likely to be made by 
other nations ; that if those nations persisted in adhering to Pro- 
tection, their progress—which has really been achieved, not by 
reason of, but in spite of Protection—would almost inevitably 
be mainly attributed to their fiscal policy to the exclusion of 
other contributory causes, such as education; and that thus a 
revived demand for protective measures would not improbably 
arise, even in England itself. These are, in fact, the results 
which have accrued. Without doubt, it was difficult to foresee 


? Sir Robert Peel, as is well known, did not fall into this error, and even 
Mr. Cobden appears to have recognised so early as 1849 that his original forecasts 
on this point were too optimist. Speaking on the 10th of January, 1849, he said : 
‘At the last stage of the Anti-Corn Law agitation our opponents were driven 
to this position: “Free Trade is a very good thing, but you cannot have it 
until other countries adopt it too.” And I used to say: “If Free Trade bea 
good thing for us, we will have it; let others take it if it be a good thing for 
them ; if not, let them do without it.”’ 
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them, but it is worthy of note that, in spite of all adverse and 










































It ibly ephemeral appearances, symptoms are not wanting 
” which encourage the belief that the prescience of the early Free 
Traders may, in the end, be tardily vindicated. It is the irony 
and of current politics that at a time when England is meditating a 
return to Protection—but is as yet, I am glad to say, very far 
“4 from being persuaded that the adoption of such a policy would be 
“ wise—the most advanced thinkers in some Protectionist States 
9 are beginning to turn their eyes towards the possibility and 
the desirability of casting aside those swaddling-clothes which were 
van originally assumed in order to foster their budding industries. 
| Many of the most competent German economists, whilst advo- 
a cating Protection as a temporary measure, have for many years 
cy fully recognised that, when once a country has firmly estab- 
a lished its industrial and commercial status in the markets of 
of the world, it can best maintain and extend its acquired position 
“a by permitting the freest possible trade. Even Friedrich List, 
Me though an ardent Protectionist, ‘always had before him uni- 
nt versal Free Trade as the goal of his endeavours.’* Before 
i long, Germany will have well-nigh completed the transition 
ht from agriculture to manufactures in which she has been engaged 
le for the last thirty or forty years; and when that transition is 
oh fully accomplished, it may be predicted with some degree of con- 
Bie fidence that a nation so highly educated, and endowed with so 
ke keen a perception of cause and effect, will begin to move in the 
ty direction of Free Trade. Similarly in the United States of 
al America, the campaign which has recently been waged against 
al the huge Trusts, which are the offspring of Protection, as well 
an as the rising complaints of the dearness of living, are so many 
y indications that arguments, which must eventually lead to the 
Md consideration—and probably to the ultimate adoption—if not of 
y Free Trade, at all events of Freer Trade than now prevails, are 
ly gradually gaining ground. Much the same may be said of 
if Canada. A Canadian gentleman, who can speak with authority 
‘ on the subject, recently wrote : 
y The feeling in favour of Free Trade is growing fast in Western Canada, 
is and I believe I am right in adding the United States. 
1 We have our strong and rapidly growing farmers’ organisations, such as 
the United Farmers of Alberta, and of each Western province, so that 
n farmers are now making themselves heard and felt in politics, and farmers 
realise that they are exploited for the benefit of the manufacturer. Excellent 






articles appear almost weekly in the Grain Growers’ Guide, published in 
Winnipeg, showing the curse of Protection. 
A Canadian Free Trade Union, affiliated with the International Free 








3 Life of Friedrich List, Hirst, p. 134. 
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Trade League, has just been formed in Winnipeg, and many prominent 
business and professional men are connected with it. 

It ought to be better known among the electors of Great Britain how Fre 
Trade is growing in Canada, that they may be less inclined to commit the 
fatal mistake of changing England’s policy. Canada is often quoted jn 
English politics now, and the real facts should be known. 


No experience has, therefore, as yet been acquired which 
would enable a matured judgment to be formed as to the extent 
to which Free Trade may be regarded as a preventive to war, 
The question remains substantially much in the same condition 
as it was seventy years ago. In forming an opinion upon it, we 
still have to rely largely on conjecture and on academic con. 
siderations. All that has been proved is that numerous wars 
have taken place during a period of history when Protection was 
the rule, and Free Trade the exception; though the post hoc 
ergo propter hoc fallacy would, of course, be involved, if on that 
account it were inferred that the protection of national in- 
dustries has necessarily been the chief cause of war. 

Without indulging in any utopian dreams as to the possi- 
bility of inaugurating an era of universal peace, it may, I think, 
be held that, in spite of the wars which have occurred during 
the last half a century, not merely an ardent desire for peace, 
but also a dislike—I may almost say a genuine horror—of war 
has grown apace amongst the civilised nations of the world. 
The destructiveness of modern weapons of offence, the fearful 
personal responsibility devolving on the individuals who order 
the first shot to be fired, the complete uncertainty which pre- 
vails as to the naval, military, and political results which will 
ensue if the huge armaments of modern States are brought into 
collision, the growth of a benevolent, if at times somewhat 
eccentric humanitarianism, possibly also the advance of demo- 
cracy—though it is at times somewhat too readily assumed that 
democracies must of necessity be peaceful—have all contributed 
to create a public opinion which holds that to engage in an 
avoidable war is the worst of political crimes. This feeling has 
found expression in the more ready recourse which, as com- 
pared to former times, is now made to arbitration in order to 
settle international disputes. Nevertheless, so long as human 
nature remains unchanged, and more especially so long as the 
huge armaments at present existing are maintained, it is the 
imperative duty of every self-respecting nation to provide 
adequately for its own defence. That duty is more especially 
imposed on those nations who, for one reason or another, have 
been driven into adopting that policy of expansion, which 
is now almost universal. Within the last few years, the 
United States of America have abandoned what has been aptly 
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tamed their former system of ‘ industrial monasticism,’ ‘* whilst 
in the Far East a new world-power has suddenly sprung into 
existence. Speaking as one unit belonging to a country whose 
dominions are more extensive and more widely dispersed than 
those of any other nation, I entertain a strong opinion that if 
Great Britain continues to maintain her present policy of Free 
Trade—as I trust will be the case—her means of defence should, 
within the limits of human foresight, be such as to pa a her 
Empire impregnable ; and, further, that should that policy un- 
fortunately be reversed, it will be a wise precaution that those 
means of defence should, if possible, be still further strength- 
eed. But I also entertain an equally strong opinion that 
an Imperial nation should seek to fortify its position and to 
provide guarantees for the durability of its Empire, not merely 
by rendering itself, so far as is possible, impregnable, but also 
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n that by using its vast world-power in such a manner as to secure in 
al in. some degree the moral acquiescence of other nations in its 
imperium, and thus provide an antidote—albeit it may only be 
possi- a partial antidote—against the jealousy and emulation which 
hink, its extensive dominions are calculated to incite. 
uring I am aware that an argument of this sort is singularly liable 
eace, to misrepresentation. Militant patriotism rejects it with scorn. 
f war It is said to involve an ignoble degree of truckling to foreign 
rorld. nations. It involves nothing of the kind. I should certainly be 
arful the last to recommend anything approaching to pusillanimity 
order in the conduct of the foreign affairs of my country. If I thought 
pre- that the introduction of a policy of Protection was really de- 
will manded in the interests of the inhabitants of the United 
into Kingdom, I should warmly advocate it, whatever might be the 
what effect produced on the public opinion of other countries. British 
mo- Free Traders do not advocate the cause which they have at heart 
that in order to benefit the countries which send their goods to Great 
uted Britain, but because they think it advantageous to their own 
an country to procure certain foreign products without any artificial 
has enhancement of price.*° If they are right in coming to this con- 
om- clusion, it is surely an incidental advantage of much importance 
* to that a policy of Free Trade, besides being advantageous to the 
nan United Kingdom, tends to give an additional element of stability 
the to the British Empire and to preserve the peace of the world. 
the 
ide * Essay on the Influence of Commerce on International Conflicts, F. Green- 
wood. Encl. Brit., XXXI. xv. 
lly 5 In connexion with this branch of the question, I wish to draw attention 
uve to the fact that Professor Shield Nicholson, in his recent brilliant work, A Project 
‘ch of Empire, has conclusively shown that it is a misapprehension to suppose that 
he Adam Smith, in advocating Free Trade, looked merely to the interests of the 
consumer, and neglected altogether those of the producer. Mr. Gladstone’s 





statement on this subject, made in 1860, is well known. 
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From the dawn of history, uncontrolled commercialism hag 
been one of the principal causes of misgovernment, and more 
especially of the misgovernment of subject races. The early 
history of the Spaniards in South and Central America, as well 
as the more recent history of other States, testify to the truth 
of this generalisation. Similarly, trade—that is to say, exclu- 
sive trade—far from tending to promote peace, has not infre- 
quently been accompanied by aggression, and has rather tended 
to promote war. ‘Tariff wars, which are the natural outcome of 
the protective system, have been of frequent occurrence, and, 
although I am not at all prepared to admit that under no circum- 
stances is a policy of retaliation justifiable, it is certain that that 
policy, carried to excess, has at times endangered European 
peace. There is ample proof that the Tariff war between Russia 
and Germany in 1893 ‘ was regarded by both responsible parties 
as likely to lead to a state of things dangerous to the peace of 
Europe.’* Professor Dietzel, in his very remarkable and ex- 
haustive work on Retaliatory Duties, shows very clearly that the 
example of Tariff wars is highly contagious. Speaking of events 
which occurred in 1902 and subsequent years, he says (pp. 
16-17) : 


Germany set the bad example. ... Russia, Austria-Hungary, Rou- 
mania, Switzerland, Portugal, Holland, Servia followed suit. ... An 
international arming epidemic broke out. Everywhere, indeed, it was said: 
‘ We are not at all desirous of a Tariff war. We are acting only on the maxim 
so often proclaimed among us, Si vis pacem, para bellum.’ 


Can it be doubted that there is a distinct connection between 
these Tariff wars and the huge armaments which are now main- 
tained by every European State? The connection is, in fact, 
very close. Tariff wars engender the belief that wars carried 
on by shot and shell may not improbably follow. They thus 
encourage, and even necessitate, the costly preparations for 
war which weigh so heavily, not only on the industries, but also 
on the moral and intellectual progress of the world. 

Mr. Oliver, in his interesting biography of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, gives (p. 135) a very remarkable instance of the menace to 
peace arising, even amongst a wholly homogeneous community, 
from the creation of hostile tarifis. The first step which the 
thirteen States of America took after they had acquired their 
independence was 


to indulge themselves in the costly luxury of’an internecine Tariff war. . . 
Pennsylvania attacked Delaware, Connecticut was oppressed by Rhode 





* Reports on the Tariff wars between certain European States. Parliamentary 
Paper, Commercial, No. 1 (1904), p. 46. 
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Island and New York. . . . It was a dangerous game, ruinous in itself, and 
behind the Custom House officers men were beginning to furbish up the locks 
of their muskets. . . . At one time war between Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and New York seemed all but inevitable. 


To sum up all I have to say on this subject : I do not for a 
moment suppose that universal Free Trade—even if the adop- 
tion of such a policy were conceivable—would inaugurate an era 
of universal and permanent peace. Whatever fiscal policy be 
adopted by the great commercial nations of the world, it is wholly 
illusory to suppose that the risk of war can be altogether avoided 
in the future, any more than has been the case in the past. But 
I am equally certain that, whereas exclusive trade tends to 
exacerbate international relations, Free Trade, by mutually en- 
listing a number of influential material interests in the cause of 
peace, tends to ameliorate those relations and thus, pro tanto, 
to diminish the probability of war. No nation has, of course, 
the least right to dictate the fiscal policy of its neighbours, 
neither has it any legitimate cause to complain when its neigh- 
bours exercise their unquestionable right to make whatever fiscal 
arrangements they consider conducive to their own interests. 
But the real and ostensible causes of war are not always identical. 
When once irritation begins to rankle, and rival interests 
clash to an excessive degree, the guns are apt to go off by them- 
selves, and an adroit diplomacy may confidently be trusted to 
discover some plausible pretext for their explosion. 

In a speech which I made in London some three years ago, 
I gave an example, gathered from facts with which I was inti- 
mately acquainted, of the pacifying influence exerted by adopt- 
ing a policy of Free Trade in the execution of a policy of expan- 
sion. I may as well repeat it now. Some twelve years ago the 
British flag was hoisted in the Soudan side by side with the 
Egyptian. Europe tacitly acquiesced. Why did it do so? It 
was because a clause was introduced into the Anglo-Egyptian 
Convention of 1899, under which no trade preference was to be 
accorded to any nation. All were placed on a footing of perfect 
equality. Indeed, the whole fiscal policy adopted in Egypt 
since the British occupation in 1883 has been based on distinctly 
Free Trade principles. Indirect taxes have been, in some 

instances, reduced. Those that remain in force are imposed, 
not for protective, but for revenue purposes, whilst in one im- 
portant instance—that of cotton goods—an excise duty has been 
imposed, in order to avoid the risk of the customs duties acting 
protectively. 

Free Trade mitigates, though it is powerless to remove, inter- 
national animosities. Exclusive trade stimulates and aggravates 
those animosities. I do not by any means maintain that this 
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argument is by itself conclusive against the adoption of a policy 
of Protection, if, on other grounds, the adoption of such a policy 
is deemed desirable ; but it is one aspect of the question which, 
when the whole issue is under consideration, should not be left 
out of account.’ 

CROMER. 


* This paper was read before the International Free Trade Congress, held 
at Antwerp early in the month of August. 
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THE BLIGHT OF THE LAND TAXES 


WHY THEY MUST BE REPEALED 


WHEN excessive taxation is imposed by an unscrupulous party 
upon a very large and powerful class, mainly, but not wholly, 
consisting of its political opponents; when that taxation is un- 
certain and partial in its incidence, unfair even in theory and still 
more in application; when it is framed by ignorant faddists in 
opposition to the advice of sound business men, and only forced 
upon a bewildered country by dint of confusing the issues at a 
General Election, many of the causes exist which lead to speedy 
repeal. But when to these defects is added the supreme fault of 
unproductiveness, coupled with excessive annoyance and expense 
to the persons taxed, enormous waste of time and money on all 
sides, and immense cost to the State, then it becomes quite certain 
that new taxation against which all these allegations may be 
easily proved, is doomed to speedy repeal. 

That the proof is so very easy is mainly due to the astonishing 
lack of equity, the harsh aggressiveness, and the cocksure ignor- 
ance with which Mr. Lloyd George and his party have acted. 
Confident in a huge House of Commons majority and burning to 
deal a blow at their political opponents, they found ready to hand 
aconvenient weapon. It was forged many years ago by a voluble 
American, Mr. Henry George, who called it the Single Tax. The 
Socialists took it up and brandished it a good deal in a stagey 
manner, but they had no chance of putting it into use. Mr. 
Lloyd George and his political friends liked the look of it very 
much ; but when they examined the weapon more closely, even 
these enthusiasts perceived that it was double-edged and required 
rather careful handling. So they concluded that they would only 
draw it part of the way out of the scabbard, and say as little as 
possible about the edge and nothing at all about the point. This 
was the frame of mind in which a section of the Radical-Socialist 
party concocted the land-taxing clauses of the Finance Bill. Their 
main idea was that since they dared not impose the single tax at 
once, in all its naked simplicity, they would take a long step 
389 
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towards its final introduction by bleeding the landowney 
gradually to extinction. This was to be effected by fixing a num. 
ber of cumulative taxes upon land, which might be increased later, 
and by throwing upon the landowners the whole cost (estimated 
at perhaps twerty millions) of the so-called ‘ valuation,’ by means 
of which another large slice of their property was to be filched 
away. It naturally fell to the lot of Mr. Lloyd George, as Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, to introduce and expound the Finance 
Bill in Parliament. That he felt it necessary to gloss over the 
real contents of that measure may be gleaned from the single in- 
stance that, in his introductory speech, he positively declared in 
so many words : ‘ It is proposed to levy a tax on the increment of 
value accruing to land from the enterprise of the community or 
the landowner’s neighbours,’ and ‘the valuations upon the dif. 
ference between which the tax will be chargeable will be valua- 
tions of the land itself, apart from building and other improve- 
ments ; and of this difference—the strictly unearned increment— 
we propose to take one-fifth, or 20 per cent., for the State.’ 
His own Bill flatly contradicted him. There is not a single word 
in it about ‘ strictly unearned increment.’ The new tax is charged 
upon all increment (subject to inadequate deductions, it is true, 
for improvements and such-like matters) ; but without the slightest 
attempt to estimate with any degree of exactness ‘ the increment 
of value accruing to land from the enterprise of the community 
or the landowner’s neighbours.’ 

Very often that kind of increment does not exist at all. In 
countless cases it is the action of the landowner himself which 
has created all the increment of value. Very often his ‘ neigh- 
bours’ have been simply hindrances to him. Very often the 
‘action of the community ’ has tended to depreciate his property. 
In hardly any case is it possible to say how much of any given 
increment of value is due to particular causes. Yet the Finance 
Act calmly assumes that there is no case in which the State is 
not justly entitled to a fifth of all increment while allowing nothing 
for losses. 

More than this, the increment-value duty will over and over 
again take from the landowner not merely one-fifth of his profit; 
but 40, 50, or a 100 per cent. of it, or even fine him 
upon a loss! Suppose a man owns five similar plots of land; 
he sells one at a net taxable profit of 201., and years afterwards 
sells the other four at a net loss of 201. apiece. Mr. Lloyd George 
fines him 20 per cent. of his one small profit—although he has 
made a net loss of 601. of his capital, without reckoning interest 
and expenses. 

The reckless folly of the Finance Bill, when it first appeared 
in print, simply took the breath away from its astonished readers 
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who knew anything about land and house property. In judging 
the state of mind in which Mr. Lloyd George and his followers 
approached the subject of land taxation, and what they really 
mean by it, it is convenient to remind the reader of two of the 
cruder proposals, which, as the result of public ridicule or of 
criticism from their own party or the determined opposition of the 
Unionists, had to be ignominiously withdrawn. 

First, there was the proposal, worthy of the Star Chamber in 
its prime, that the landowners should, within thirty days after 
being required to do so, put in a complicated valuation of their 
property at their own expense, under a heavy penalty on failure. 
This was to be subject to review by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, whose decision could only be appealed against to a 
‘referee’—appointed by themselves—the sole qualification of 
whom was to be ‘ having experience in the valuation of land.’ 
The Lord Chief Justice entered a dignified protest against this 
attempted withdrawal of the protection of the law courts. Public 
opinion forced Mr. Lloyd George to give in, concede the right of 
legal appeal, and announce with a flourish of trumpets that the 
State would assume the whole expense of the valuation! Even 
this announcement was not strictly true, for in complying with 
the Act, as passed, landowners are put to untold expense and 
trouble in merely supplying information—and criticising the ‘ pro- 
visional valuation ’ of their property; which in many cases will 
be followed by costly appeals. For, the object of the Government 
being taxation by hook or by crook, it is not to be expected that 
its ‘ valuation,’ made on the absurd basis invented by the Act, 
will be in favour of the landowners. 

Another ridiculous proposal, really intended as a colourable 
pretext for fleecing the landowners in some new way, was the 
tax on ‘ungotten minerals.’ All minerals, however cheap and 
common, were to be taxed if a Government valuer said there were 
any in the land, imagined their quantity, and fixed a fancy value 
upon them. This was laughed out of the House of Commons. 
With characteristic want of logic, Mr. Lloyd George imposed in- 
stead two new taxes on minerals which are actively being worked. 
Inconsistent—but any stick at first seemed good enough to beat 
his dog with. There were other flagrant cases of the same kind, 
but these two will suffice for examples. 

Any sane man would imagine that a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer intending to propose a new system of taxation, in- 
volving valuations of the most contentious and complicated nature, 
which he himself was in no way qualified to frame, would have con- 
sulted the highest authorities upon the subject. It has never been 
made clear who were the actual compounders of the land tax and 
valuation clauses. People are not tumbling over one another to 
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claim the credit now. Obviously they were not the work of high 
professional authorities. For with one accord the Incorporated 
Law Society, the Land Agents’ Society, the Auctioneers’ Insti. 
tute, the Surveyors’ Institute, and a host of minor but important 
associations as well as individuals, issued the gravest possible pro. 
tests against every part of the Bill. No professional opinion of any 
weight could be adduced in its favour. These reasoned protests 
were rudely disregarded. In order to counteract the growing un- 
popularity of the measure, which its promoters discovered with 
pained surprise in a very short space of time, it was labelled the 
‘Popular Budget’ and the ‘ Big Bold Budget,’ and bolstered up 
at party meetings with every kind of misrepresentation. A cam- 
paign of abuse was actively pressed against the House of Lords, 
In the House of Commons, time after time, unanswerable criti- 
cism was met with the closure. The revolts of Radicals with 
consciences were somehow stifled, and the unceasing efforts of the 
Opposition to throw out the measure were overborne by numbers. 
The Bill passed, although so tattered and altered that it looked 
like an old patchwork bedquilt. Yet the splendid and untiring 
efforts of a small band of Unionists, headed by Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, and Mr. Pretyman, were not fruitless. The 
Bill could not be made a good Bill, but, as the country will now 
soon discover, it was rendered unworkable while it seemed to be 
improved. 

Unfortunately, the magnificent work done by the Unionists in 
the House of Commons was not properly followed up in the 
country; the landowners, as such, were unorganised. In the 
preparations for the General Election, except in a very few con- 
stituencies, the Unionist speakers fought shy of the land tax ques- 
tion. Many, perhaps, thought that to talk against the land taxes 
would obscure the cause of Tariff Reform. Some thought it un- 
popular, but most, it is to be feared, simply shrank from the mental 
effort required to master the intricacies of the cunningly, though 
ignorantly contrived land clauses. Meanwhile it was the easiest 
thing in the world for the Radicals to hold out all kinds of false 
hopes on every village green and at every street corner about the 
untold blessings which would flow from robbing the great land- 
lords. It is probable that hundreds of thousands of votes were 
lost in this way, and that great numbers of builders and small 
proprietors of land and cottages actually voted in favour of the 
iniquitous taxation, of which, to their sorrow, they now perceive 
themselves the most helpless victims. 

In this fact lies one of the principal chances of an immense 
turnover of votes at the next General Election. Landowners, 
large and small, irrespective of party differences, are being organ- 
ised now in a great body for self-defence. The Government can 
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no longer stifle discussion, and its blunders are fair game for the 
newspapers. Not one of the Radical promises and prophecies 
has been fulfilled. Instead of promoting building, the Finance 
Act has killed speculative building for the time being, and thrown 
out of employment thousands of workmen and labourers. 

Instead of forcing land into the markets (not, by the way, the 
proper object of a financial measure) it causes it to be held back. 
The returns of sales at the Mart for 1910 show a vast reduction as 
compared with the previous year—itself a bad one—and this reduc- 
tion would be still greater were not agricultural land exception- 
ally in demand just now. 

The wildest partisan of the Government who knows anything 
at all about the subject cannot deny that the Finance Act has for 
the time being made ordinary building land almost unsaleable, 
and has stopped the flow of credit to builders and landowners, by 
restricting bank loans and mortgages and increasing the rate of 
interest. It is thus leading directly towards a great rise of rents, 
since the building of new houses will no longer keep pace with the 
growth of population. 

But what has happened already as the direct consequence of 
the Finance Act is nothing to what may happen in the future. 
Already it has become clear that the so-called ‘ valuation ’ of land 
cannot possibly be carried out in time to have any appreciable 
financial result for years to come. The elaborate and prolix 
Government forms, requiring information from owners, are being 
dribbled out by degrees ; but the information will not come in very 
fast. Often the forms have been served on the wrong person. It 
is not always easy to find the actual owner. And the complexity 
of the Act, and the far-reaching nature of the questions to be 
answered, are such that ordinary persons are simply bewildered 
and incapable of filling up the forms for themselves. Often the 
small man will send in his paper filled up in such a hopeless way 
that many letters will have to pass before the Government valuers 
have the information necessary. Many large owners have frankly 
stated that it is impossible for them to fill up the forms in the time 
allowed, and certainly very few of them will go out of their way 
to help the valuers. Thus it is clear that the Government will 
not even get the raw material of their ‘ valuation’ for no one 
knows how long. 

When at last they have got it, or part of it, how long will the 
millions of provisional valuations take to complete? In a vast 
number of cases the owners will avail themselves of the power to 
call upon the Government officials to put a separate ‘ original 
value ’ on every field of a country estate or farm, or on every one 
of two or three thousand plots into which a large building estate 
is divided. There are good sound reasons for this. Then, in 
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order to make a proper valuation, which can be sustained on 
appeal, it is absolutely necessary for the Government official to 
inspect personally every property which he values. There is a 
huge staff of these officials, already costing the country half a 
million a year at least, and probably much more, but not nearly 
enough of them to cope with the work. And the supply of com- 
petent men is very limited. To add to these difficulties, many 
parts of the Bill must be the subject of legal decision before any of 
the ‘ valuations’ can be final. The definition of ‘ gross value’ 
is one of these. When, after many months or years, the owner 
receives the ‘ provisional valuation ’ of his property, he has sixty 
days in which to appeal against it. No doubt there will be count- 
less appeals in important cases, and probably a long deadlock 
through paucity of competent referees. 

In the meantime, for years and years, no one who sells a house, 
or a bit of land, will know how much tax he has to pay on the 
transaction, or how much profit he has made (if any). How is 
any business to be carried on subject to such interference and 
uncertainty ? 

Where is the revenue to come from which Mr. Lloyd George 
has airily budgeted for the current year? The outgoings are 
certain, and enormous ; the incomings probably nil. Was it worth 
while to upset the whole land business of the country for the sake 
of showing that Free Trade finance cannot pay its way without 
robbing the landowners, great and small, under false pretences? 

If public needs really required a few hundred thousand a year 
to be extorted from landowners at a cost of as many millions, they 
would not cry out. But the unfairness and ridiculous absurdity 
of the method of unnecessary extortion make it unendurable. 
There is no space here to describe the nine (some say thirteen) 
different kinds of ‘value’ paraded in the Finance Act; but 
‘genuine market value’ is not one of them. The Government 
‘ valuation,’ if it is ever settled, will be perfectly useless for any 
purpose except as a cloak for arbitrary taxation. No one will buy 
or sell by it. Even if in isolated instances it were right by accident 
when made, the vicissitudes of the market would soon turn it wrong. 
The whole scheme of valuation is vitiated by the folly of theorists, 
having no acquaintance with practical business. 

To take one single instance out of a crowd. The Act lays it 
down that the site of every house and building in the country is to 
be valued separately on complicated new principles, which are 
bound to lead to a false result. That false result duly obtained and 
solemnly registered at great expense, the site of the house is labelled 
with a Government ‘ original site value.’ This ‘ value’ has to be 
imagined as on the 30th of April 1909, a sufficiently difficult mental 
feat. Now, suppose the house is sold again to-morrow for a 
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greater price than it fetched before the Finance Act. In order to 
assess increment value duty a Government valuer now has deliber- 
ately to pretend that he can tell how much of the increased price 
is due to an increase of the value of the site, and how much to 
the bricks and mortar, or whether all is due to one or the other. 
An Archangel could not do it. Yet the Government has engaged 
officials at 5001. a year to keep on accomplishing this feat, and 
many others equally sensational ! 

Next comes another story of folly. By its own action the 
Government has contrived to erect a barrier against its chance of 
getting any increment duty, except in isolated cases, for a good 
long time to come. For the ‘valuation’ is to be on the basis 
of value on the 30th of April 1909—before the Finance Act had 
depreciated values. Now all land values were depreciated on the 
day the Finance Act passed, by the full amount of all the new land 
taxes capitalised. For every buyer is forced to take them into 
account, and reduce the price he is willing to give accordingly. 
The amount of the drop in the value of land thus occasioned is so 
great that it will take years of prosperity to recover it. The 
aggregate loss of value falls entirely upon the present owners, and 
is inflicted upon them by this Government. This involves a per- 
manent depreciation of the national assets, unless and until the 
new land taxes are repealed. Even land held by the Government 
itself is depreciated, for if sold to private individuals the latter 
will have to pay the new taxes and allow for them in the 


It cannot be too frequently recalled to the public mind that 
the new land taxes, over and above the unfairness of imposing 
such fines upon one class of property only, and that with great 
harshness, are in the main exactions levied out of capital and 
directly calculated to frighten investors and to starve the develop- 
ment of land. By multiplying the number of these taxes, by 
leading the uninstructed public to suppose that each taken 
separately is only a trifling impost, and by masking their cumu- 
lative severity, Mr. Lloyd George has succeeded for the moment in 
deluding the nation. He has, in fact, put upon the land (which 
really means the landowners, including the poorest cottagers and 
possessors of small holdings or building plots) a burden which in 
the long run will ruin them. Taxes and rates on land and house 
property were already heavy enough in all conscience. To these 
Mr. Lloyd George has added the following burdens, not all of 
which can be measured in money : 

(1) Heavy depreciation of the value of all land and house pro- 
perty in consequence of the Finance Act. 

(2) A very large proportion of the cost of the so-called 
‘ valuations.’ 
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(3) An enormous waste of the valuable time of owners in filling 
up forms and considering and contesting valuations. 

(4) The doubling of the death duties. 

(5) The doubling of the stamp duties. 

(6) Increased legal costs of every transaction in land or house 
property. 

(7) The increment-value duty, which, as I have shown above, 
is falsely held out as a modest tax of 20 per cent. on ‘ unearned’ 
increment, but is really a tax which, in some cases, will take 
the whole net profits of landowners and builders, or even part of 
their capital. 

(8) The so-called undeveloped-land duty, conceived with in. 
describable confusion of thought, which means in cases where 
land is vacant the seizure of a portion of the landowner’s capital 
year by year. 

In cases where land is let for farming it may swallow up the 
whole or a large part of the landowner’s income. 

(9) The mineral-rights duty : a tax upon the capital value of 
minerals, tending to defer their exploitation and to increase the 
price of them to the public. 

(10) The reversion duty : a tax on the capital value of rever- 
sions, by which in many cases the landowner will be robbed of 
part of the fruits of his foresight and saving. 

(11) The curtailment of mortgage loans and an increase in the 
rate of interest. 

Taken collectively, this formidable list of new imposts is quite 
clearly intended, not for revenue, but to inflict great loss or ruin 
on landowners, just as the holders of licences are being ruined by 
duties the inconsiderate excess of which constitutes a grave public 
scandal. 

The public in general had not at all understood this. And not 
merely the general public : for I know as a fact that a good many 
solicitors and surveyors had not even read the Finance Act up to 
a month or two ago. But now, in their holiday time, Mr. Lloyd 
George has opened their eyes with a vengeance. Millions of 
valuation forms, four pages long, each containing about fifty 
thumb-screwing questions, and accompanied by a two-page ex- 
planatory leaflet, are being distributed broadcast among land and 
house owners, big and little alike. All these forms have got to be 
filled up somehow within thirty days, to avoid a fine of 501. Ina 
vast number of cases the thing is impossible. In most cases to 
attempt it will cost the owner considerable sums for expert assist- 
ance. This Mr. Lloyd George feigns to disbelieve. Angry 
resentment and bitter criticism are surging up on all sides. Yet 
this is the moment which Mr. Lloyd George chooses to run away 
for a motor trip on the Continent, leaving behind him a message 
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which reads uncommonly like Napoleon the Third’s famous ‘ Tout 
ut se rétablir.’ Is it despair, or ineptitude, or both? 

Evidently Somerset House, at its wit’s end, must have told 
him the game is already up. Something had to be done to throw 
dust in the eyes of his own party at any rate. And what is the 
heaven-sent Chancellor’s brilliant solution of the difficulty? A 
‘big and bold’ one? Well, it is this : ‘ Landowners have only to 
apply to the valuation officers and they will receive all possible 
help.’ 
Help from the valuation officers, indeed! ‘To this Mr. E. G. 
Pretyman, M.P., very neatly and promptly replied : ‘ To advise 
owners to consult them is much the same as telling one party to a 
lawsuit that he can consult his opponent’s solicitor free of charge.’ 

And who are these valuation officers, the alleged depositaries 
of such valuable advice, and no doubt much surprised to hear it? 
Not the official valuers, of whom there will perhaps be about one 
to every hundred thousand of the population ; but such persons as 
local tax-collectors or assessors, and very often small tradesmen ; 
experienced enough in their own way, no doubt, but for the most 
part utterly incapable of interpreting the Finance Act, even to 
themselves, much less to other people. 

From other parts of Mr. Lloyd George’s message it can be 
easily perceived that he is looking for a way of escape from the 
consequence of his unreserved promise in Parliament that the 
Government would bear the whole cost of the valuation. Another 
object he has clearly in view is to persuade as many unsuspecting 
small owners as possible into making terms with Somerset House, 
through the valuation officers, before the Finance Act has been 
torn to bits by legal decisions, often adverse to Government inten- 
tions. In this way a little land-tax revenue might possibly be 
squeezed into the current year, and some trifling countenance 
given to his Budget estimates, or rather guesses. But in vain 
does the shepherd call the sheep to the shearer. He must catch 
them first, for they are frightened and distrustful, and not without 
reason. 

Mr. Lloyd George, though he bears the first brunt of unpopu- 
larity, is not, unfortunately, the sole person implicated in the 
more than questionable policy of the Finance Act. Nearly the 
whole of the Radical party, by action or acquiescence, is more or 
less open to blame. ‘To say nothing of the Ures, the Churchills, 
the Snowdens and the Wedgwoods (names which may serve as 
types of minds), the attitude of the Prime Minister himself has 
been deplorable. He spoke seldom about the land taxes, but in 
one of his few notable public utterances his principal justifica- 
tion for finding in land a new opportunity for taxation was the 
assertion that land in general steadily goes up in value. If 
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Mr. Asquith really believes this, he deserves to be classed with the 
occasional judge whose public observations about subjects outside 
the judicial ken display simplicity of the kind which the ancients 
called ‘ holy.’ In the few speeches of Sir Edward Grey and other 
Ministers not specially active in support of Mr. Lloyd George 
the same quality may be observed. The chief usefulness of such 
a quality appears to be that it helps to shuffle off responsibility, 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey and many other Radicals can 
in future say with truth, but not proudly, ‘ Forgive us, for we 
did not know what we were doing.’ 

The new land valuations and land taxes have descended upon 
the perturbed country like a blight on the harvest. There is only 
one remedy—a strong wind to sweep them all away. The first 
gusts are already howling in Radical ears, and sound the knell of 
a Government. Then will quickly follow Repeal. When that 
comes, the value of a fleet of Dreadnoughts will have been wasted ; 
and a swarm of officials will retire with pensions. 


CHARLES NEWTON-ROBINSON, 





THE MYSTERY OF THE ‘STATUS QUO’ 


Mucu has been written about the hidden motives and the more 
remote political incidence of the Russo-Japanese Convention of 
the 4th of July last, but of its textual meaning we have so far 
heard little. It must, however, have puzzled a good many people, 
especially if they took the trouble, as I did, to wade through the 
bewildering tangle of ‘ Treaties, Conventions, and other arrange- 
ments’ to which the Convention itself refers third: parties for 
enlightenment. 

For the purposes of this investigation the only section of the 
Convention that matters is Article II. The other two Articles, 
as well as the preamble, possess no immediate importance. 
Article I., for no intelligible reason, merely repeats an under- 
taking embodied in Article VIII. of the Treaty of Portsmouth 
which was duly carried out by the Russo-Japanese Railway 
Agreement of the 28th of July 1907, while the third and 
concluding Article deals with the measures to be adopted for 
giving effect to Article II. Hence, unless Article II. is clearly 
understood, the whole meaning and object and probable effect of 
the Agreement must remain a mystery. As a matter of fact, it 
is not in the least understood, and I doubt whether any outside 
investigation, unaided by an interpreting statement on the part of 
the signatory Powers, will bring us appreciably nearer the truth. 

Still it is worth while making the attempt, for something may 
perhaps be gained if we can only bring home to the Russian and 
Japanese Governments the difficulty in which, no doubt quite 
unwittingly, they have placed third parties, and the consequent 
necessity of some such interpreting and synthetising statement 
as I have indicated. Reduced to a few words, the Convention 
guarantees the maintenance of the status quo in Manchuria, and 
it defines this status quo as ‘ resulting from all the Treaties, Con- 
ventions, and other arrangements concluded up to this date, either 
between Russia and Japan or between those two Powers and 
China.’ If, then, we want to know what this status quo is, we 
must examine all these Treaties. But this is not the only reason 
why we should embark on such a task. A close examination of 
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the wording of Article II. discloses a very singular limitation, 
The status quo is defined as exclusively a triangular affair between 
Russia, Japan, and China, whereas it is legally quite as much, if 
not more, the resultant of Treaties between China and the other 
Powers, of Agreements between certain groups of those Power 
which have at least the same legal validity as the Russo-Japaneg 
Agreement, and finally of a series of assurances, declarations, and 
undertakings in regard to the rights of third parties to which at 
various times both Russia and Japan have affixed their signatures, 
None of these contributory elements are recognised as forming 
part of the Russo-Japanese conception of the status quo under the 
Convention of last July. It follows that not one but two ques 
tions have to be elucidated. We have to examine the triangular 
fabric of ‘ Treaties, Conventions, and other arrangements’ not 
only to find out what Russia and Japan understand by the status 
quo, but also whether their understanding is in accord with our 
own rights as acquired by ‘Treaties, Conventions, and other 
arrangements’ which apparently have not entered into their 
reckoning. 

The Russo-Japanese Treaties relating to Manchuria date only 
from the war. They are few in number, and the information they 
yield is scanty. The first is the Treaty of Portsmouth of the 
5th of September 1905. Under this important instrument the 
lease of Port Arther and Talienwan ‘and all rights, privileges, 
and concessions connected with or forming part of such lease,’ and 
the southern half of the Manchurian Railway, ‘ together with all 
rights, privileges and properties appertaining thereto,’ were trans- 
ferred to the Japanese Government, subject to the consent of 
China. Of the exact nature of the rights, privileges, concessions, 
and properties thus ceded nothing is said, but by a unilateral 
Russian statement embodied in the third alinéa of Article III. we 
are led to infer that they do not comprise ‘ any territorial advan- 
tages or preferential or exclusive concessions in impairment of 
Chinese sovereignty or inconsistent with the principle of equal 
opportunity.’ This would be quite satisfactory and would render 
any further inquiry superfluous could we be assured that the 
Japanese view of the concessions transferred to them was pre- 
cisely the same as that formulated by Russia, and that both were 
in agreement with our own view of Chinese sovereignty and 
equality of opportunity. As it is, the condition of Manchuria 
to-day, five years after the Treaty of Portsmouth, suggests 4 
doubt. The only other provision of the Treaty which concerns 
the status quo is an addition to Article III., by which Russia and 
Japan agree to maintain guards for the protection of their re- 
spective railway lines in Manchuria up to a maximum of fifteen 
per kilometre. No Chinese Treaty authority is invoked for this 
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arrangement, which is so little in harmony with the sovereign 
rights of China that it has been interpreted as enabling Russia 
to maintain an army of 27,550 men in Manchuria, in addition 
to the railway staff, and Japan one of 14,675 men, in addition 
not only to her railway staff but also to the guards on the Antung- 
Mukden line and the large garrison in the leased territory of Liao- 
tong. Thus the Treaty of Portsmouth does not carry us very far 
on our quest. 

Nor do we obtain any fresh light from the remaining Russo- 
Japanese Treaties and Conventions. On the 28th and 30th of July 
1907 two were negotiated—a Railway Agreement and a Treaty of 
Commerce. Here the only new fact bearing on the status quo is 
aflorded by Article II. of the Protocol attached to the Treaty of 
Commerce. This places the trade between the leased territory 
of Liao-tong and the Russian Amur and Maritime Provinces on 
the same tariff basis as the trade between those two regions and 
Manchuria proper. What that tariff basis is, however, we are 
not told. The same provoking reticence characterises the next 
Convention, also of the 30th of July 1907, which first marked 
the passage of Russo-Japanese relations from the stage of passive 
peace to that of active rapprochement. This instrument, indeed, 
adds somewhat to our perplexities, inasmuch as while it engages 
each of the two Powers to respect the rights acquired by the other 
under ‘ Treaties, Conventions, and contracts with China ’ ‘ in so far 
as those rights are not incompatible with the principle of equality 
of opportunity,’ it carefully avoids any similar condition in regard 
to the sovereignty of China. Finally, the Convention of last July 
complicates the puzzle still further by ignoring even the reduced 
conditions governing the status quo under the Convention of 1907 
and by boldly guaranteeing ‘ all the Treaties’ within the China- 
Russia-Japan triangle without any explicit reserve in regard 
either to equality of opportunity or Chinese sovereignty. It is 
true that in the preamble the two Governments place on record 
their ‘ sincere attachment to the principles established in the Con- 
vention of the 30th of July 1907,’ but they do not in terms con- 
firm those principles, and there is nothing to show that they were 
ever intended to apply to Manchuria. In this connexion the pre- 
cedent of the non-Manchurian incidence of the Anglo-German 
Agreement of the 16th of October 1900, of which the literal scope 
was the same as that of the Russo-Japanese Convention of 
July 1907, is ominous. Moreover, if the principles of the latter 
Convention applied to Manchuria no second Agreement defining 
the status quo in that curiously situated province was needed. 

The first category of Treaties thus leaves us as much in the 
dark as ever. Let us now see what can be gleaned from the 
Chino-Japanese group. ‘This consists of five published Treaties, 
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the first and most important of which was signed on the 22nd of 
December 1905. It was rendered necessary by the stipulation jp 
the Treaty of Portsmouth requiring the consent of China to the 
transfer of the Liao-tong lease and of the southern half of the 
Manchurian Railway, together with ‘ the rights, privileges, cop. 
cessions, and properties appertaining thereto.’ This consent js 
duly given, but still no light is shed on the exact nature of the 
privileges transferred. So far from this being the case Article IJ, 
of the Treaty introduces a further element of doubt by permitting 
Japan a curious latitude—‘ as far as circumstances will permit '~ 
in ‘ conforming ’ to the ‘ original Agreements ’ between China and 
Russia. An additional Agreement signed on the same day con- 
tains three provisions which must be noted as bearing on the 
question of the status quo. The first (Article II.) relates to the 
railway guards, and pledges Japan to withdraw her share of them 
in the event of Russia being prevailed upon to do likewise with 
hers. This article is significant as indicating a disagreement 
between China and the railway concessionaires concerning the 
interpretation of at least one ‘ privilege’ which is not easily re- 
concilable with her sovereign rights, and which consequently 
renders a knowledge of the original concession very desirable, 
The second provision (Article VI.) concedes the railway line 
between Mukden and Antung on the Korean frontier to Japan, 
and the third (Article XI.) establishes most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment for the frontier trade between Manchuria and Korea. The 
importance of these two stipulations will appear presently. 

On the 30th of May 1907 another Agreement was concluded 
providing for the establishment of the Chinese Imperial Maritime 
Customs at Dalny. This is the first official glimpse we obtain of 
the extent to which Chinese sovereign rights and the principle of 
equality of opportunity in the leased territory are guaranteed 
under the ‘rights, privileges, and concessions’ transferred to 
Japan, and as far as it goes it is wholly satisfactory. Not quite 
so reassuring is the next Agreement, which under date of the 
19th of August 1909 settled an angry dispute arising out of the 
concession of the Antung-Mukden Railway by the Treaty of 
December 1905. On its face it is innocuous enough, inasmuch 
as it merely approves the technical arrangements already made 
by Japan, and pledges China to give every facility for the progress 
of the work. When, however, it is read in conjunction with the 
correspondence which preceded it, a new light is shed upon it. 
China objected to the work being proceeded with until certain con- 
ditions were observed by Japan. Among these was that the privi- 
leged régime of the Manchurian Railway, especially in regard to 
police and the so-called railway guards, should not be applied to 
the new line. This does not appear unreasonable, seeing that 
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there was nothing in the original concession assimilating it to the 

main railway, and Japan did not pretend to derive her claim from 
any of the earlier privileges transferred to her by the Treaty of 
Portsmouth. However that may be, the protest of China was 
ignored, and under a threat of force she consented to the construc- 
tion of the railway without conditions. Thus an important ex- 
tension of the privileged position of Japan in Southern Manchuria 
was created. Whether this extension comes within the four 
corners of the status quo as defined in the Convention of last July 
is, however, doubtful, seeing that the text of the Railway Agree- 
ment makes no express reference to it. A still more disagreeable 
surprise awaits us in the next Agreement, signed on the 24th of 
August of the same year. This dealt with a number of disputes 
which had arisen between Japan and China in Manchuria since 
the war. Among them was the Sinminting-Fakumen Railway, 
which China had proposed to construct, but which had been vetoed 
by Japan. The right of Japan to raise an objection so little in 
harmony with the sovereign rights of China wasa mystery. Inthe 
new Agreement it was partially cleared up, for in it China con- 
firmed her ‘ declaration of the 22nd of December 1905’ pledging 
her not to construct any railways in the vicinity of or parallel to 
the South Manchurian line. This is a new privilege, which from 
its date is additional to the privileges acquired under the Treaty 
of Portsmouth, and its effect is to give Japan a monopoly of rail- 
way construction in Southern Manchuria incompatible with the 
principle of equality of opportunity. What adds to the disagree- 
able impression created by it is that the ‘ declaration of the 22nd of 
December 1905 ’ does not appear in the Treaty of that date. It 
has since been ascertained that it was one of several secret Agree- 
ments attached to the Treaty which have not yet been made public. 
This first revelation of the existence of secret Treaties among 
the documentary elements of the status quo as defined in the 
Convention of last July very appreciably increases the difficulty 
of ascertaining the exact scope of that compact. 

The only remaining Chino-Japanese Agreement, so far as the 
published texts go, was concluded on the 4th of September 1909. 
It dealt chiefly with the régulation of Japanese mining rights 
acquired apparently from Russia under the Treaty of Portsmouth, 
but neither the extent of these rights nor the authority for them 
was indicated. It will thus be seen that, while the Chino- 
Japanese group of Treaties is slightly more informing than the 
Russo-Japanese group, it is still far from throwing a clear and 
comprehensive light on the status quo. Indeed, except in regard 
to the Customs houses at Dalny and Antung, it leaves the situa- 
tion in Southern Manchuria as transferred to Japan in 1905 quite 
unexplained. The only detailed information relates to privileges 
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acquired by Japan since the war, and these for the most part are 
not calculated to inspire confidence in the assurances regarding 
the sovereign rights of China and the principle of equality of oppor. 
tunity contained in Article III. of the Treaty of Portsmouth. 

We are limited, then, to the Russo-Chinese group in our quest 
for the veritable key to this mystery. Unfortunately, when we 
come to examine this category of Treaties, the darkness, instead 
of being dispelled, becomes denser and more confusing. They 
are surprisingly few—only four. It is understood, of course, that, 
as in the previously discussed groups, I am limiting myself to 
officially published or otherwise authenticated texts. The first 
Treaty dates from 1881. This was the famous Treaty of 
St. Petersburg negotiated by the Marquis Tseng for the retro. 
cession of Ili to China, but its interest for the Manchurian ques. 
tion arises from its provisions concerning overland trade, which 
by Article XV. apply to all the Chinese provinces, whether interior 
or exterior. These provisions are a renewal and extension of the 
commercial Convention of 1869. They are contained in an 
elaborate Réglement attached to the Treaty, and they provide, 
inter alia, for a free-trade zone of 100 li (thirty miles) on each side 
of the frontier, and for a schedule of Customs dues on specified 
trade routes equivalent to two-thirds of those levied by the Mari- 
time Tariff. It was not until the Manchurian Railway was built 
that the real value of these privileges was realised by Russia, and 
then their interpretation gave rise to prolonged disputes between 
St. Petersburg and Pekin. All these differences were finally 
settled by a Customs arrangement signed in 1907, which con- 
ceded the Russian demands and thus gave a 33 per cent. preference 
to the whole trade of the railway. It was in view of this arrange- 
ment that Japan stipulated in her additional Agreement with 
China of the 22nd of December 1905 for the concession of the 
Antung-Mukden Railway and for most-favoured-nation treatment 
for the overland trade between Korea and Manchuria, the result 
being to assure to her precisely the same railway facilities with 
their attendant tariff preferences in the South as Russia then 
claimed, and subsequently made good, in the North. It also 
explains the tariff arrangement between Liao-tong and the 
Russian Amur and Maritime Provinces contained in the Russo- 
Japanese Commercial Treaty of 1907 referred to above. 

The only other Russo-Chinese Treaties relating to Manchuria 
are the Evacuation Convention of the 8th of April 1902 and the 
supplementary Railway Agreement of the 10th of May 1909. 
How far the first of these instruments is still valid is doubtful, 
seeing that Russia did not execute her obligations under it until 
forced to do so by Japan. Nevertheless it is interesting, and it 
may prove important as illustrating the Russian view of the status 
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quo, and especially of the scope of Chinese sovereignty, under the 
new conditions in Manchuria. Thus, among the obligations, are 
two reserving to Russia a veto on Chinese military measures 
(Article III.) and on railway extensions in Southern Manchuria 
(Article IV.), while a third (Ibid) prohibits China from seeking 
foreign aid in the construction or working of the Shanhaikwan- 
Niuchwang-Sinminting Railway. 

The Railway Agreement of 1909 is much in the same spirit. 
It is the last document in our dossier, and it deals ostensibly with 
certain ‘ differences of opinion ’ which are stated to have arisen in 
the interpretation of the original concession, of which, however, 
it gives no particulars. Its effect is to impose further limitations 
on Chinese sovereign rights. In the first place, those rights in 
the railway zone are stated sweepingly to be subject to ‘ Agree- 
ments concluded by the Railway Company ’ (Article IT.), though 
no details of these arrangements are disclosed. Then the control 
of the municipalities is divided between the Chinese authorities 
and the railway manager, while the last word in all disputes is, 
in effect, reserved to the Russians. Finally, certain unspecified 
portions of the railway zone and other lands allotted to the 
Company are declared to fall within the exclusive administration 
of the Russian authorities. A comparison of these two Agree- 
ments with Article IIT. of the Treaty of Portsmouth, and espe- 
cially with the guarantee of Chinese sovereignty in the Russo- 
Japanese Convention of July 1907, to which the two Powers 
expressed their ‘ sincere attachment’ in the Convention of July 
1910, is calculated to give rise to disquieting reflections. 

This, then, is all we know about the ‘ Treaties, Conventions, 
and other arrangements’ constituting the status quo in Man- 
churia as guaranteed by Russia and Japan in their recently 
concluded Convention. It is not only scanty and fragmentary but 
it leaves all the main questions to which that compact gives rise 
unanswered. The fundamental documents—frequently referred 
to in the Treaties reviewed above, and especially in the Treaty of 
Portsmouth and the Railway Agreement of 1909—are the lease 
of Port Arthur and the Railway Concession negotiated with the 
Russo-Chinese Bank in 1896. Without an accurate knowledge of 
these instruments it is impossible to form even an approximate 
idea of the privileges claimed by Japan and Russia, or of the rights 
they are disposed to concede to third parties. Neither, however, 
has yet seen the light in an official form. It is true that varying 
texts of the two Port Arthur Agreements have been published— 
one in a China Blue-book (No. 1, 1899, pp. 128 and 187) and the 
other in the Times of the 3rd of June 1898 —but neither has been 
publicly acknowledged by the Russian or Chinese Governments, 
and when in June 1898 Sir Nicholas O’Conor made inquiries of 
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Count Mouravieff in regard to the Times’ version the Russian 
Minister declined ‘either to admit or deny its correctness,’ 
There it has remained to this day. The still more important 
Railway Concession Agreement is in even worse case. No ver. 
sion whatever has been published except M. Cordier’s entirely 
imaginary and misleading reconstruction, based on the dubious 
text of the Cassini Convention, which appears in his Histoire des 
relations de la Chine avec les puissances occidentales. <A good 
many of its provisions are embodied in the statutes of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway Company published officially in St. Petersburg 
in December 1896, but we know from other sources that they are 
not complete and that their accuracy is in some respects contested 
by China. In a word, the status quo in Manchuria is a question 
of secret Treaties, and these, as we have seen in the case of the 
Chino-Japanese Agreement of the 24th of August 1909, are not 
confined to Russia and China. Moreover, it is clear from certain 
references in the Russo-Chinese Railway Agreement of 1909 that 
there are quite a number of other undisclosed minor Agreements, 
which closely affect the principles of Chinese sovereignty and 
equality of opportunity in Manchuria. Surely, if the Convention 
of last July is not to stand as a colossal diplomatic joke—and that 
not a very good one—all these secret arrangements and any others 
calculated to elucidate it should be made public. 

T.ucten WOLF. 
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ALTHOUGH it cannot be truthfully asserted that the British people 
still ignore their fellow-subjects across the sea, and the Wide 
Dominions which are gradually being peopled, organised, and 
developed by the sturdy settlers of our race, yet lack of sympathy 
and imagination still prevents most Englishmen from realising 
how important these Confederate States have already become, and 
how boundless are the possibilities of their destiny. Most of our 
people have heard that the 4th of July is the anniversary of 
American Independence, and it is fashionable for the cultured few 
to carry magnanimous oblivion so far as to rejoice with the citizens 
of the United States on the birthday of the Great Republic. Very 
few of us have noticed that Canada celebrates on the Ist of July 
the union of her scattered provinces into a single state, and in the 
hurry of the London season the occasion passes almost unnoticed 
by the leaders of politics and fashion, by the men and women who 
occupy the most prominent places on the little stage of contem- 
porary history. And yet there is no anniversary which should 
interest us more, for instead of recalling the irrevocable events of 
the dim past it suggests a future whose glorious promise may well 
stir the blood of the most materialistic and callous of the British 
nation. 

It is probable that the great events of history are to be attri- 
buted to personal jealousies and ambitions more often than popular 
records admit. Human nature has not changed much since the 
Roman State assimilated the civilised world by extending the legal 
privilege and social dignity of Roman citizenship. Where the 
ruling classes hold haughtily aloof, neglect the interests, pre- 
judices and longings of their humble neighbours, loyalty lan- 
guishes and dies. The spirit of loyalty really depends on personal 
affection, nor can there be any affection worth the name without 
personal knowledge. Everything, therefore, which tends to unite 
the British and Canadian people by the bond of social intercourse 
and common sympathy is of priceless value in cementing the 
political integrity of the Empire. Although travelling is so easy 
and luxurious, and the Western Provinces of Canada are more 
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accessible than the West of Ireland was to London society in the 
days when Wolfe’s soldiers scaled the Heights of Abraham, the 
number of prominent and influential people of Canada who visit 
the British Isles, or vice versa, is still inconsiderable, and when 
they do cross the Atlantic too often they confine their investiga- 
tions to the beaten track, living in hotels and railway cars. Instead 
of making the personal acquaintance of individuals in their homes, 
they rapidly traverse the new countries so as to bring their tour 
within allotted time and expense. The Victoria League, how- 
ever, of which her Majesty the Queen is patron and the Countess 
of Jersey president, has inaugurated a systematic interchange of 
hospitality, so that Canadians visiting this country, and British 
visitors to Canada, can be introduced to suitable friends, and by 
the exchange of country-house visits and other hospitality con- 
genial people from both sides have been placed in social contact; 
an important step has thus been taken towards consolidating the 
society of the two countries. 

The same League has laboured energetically to promote educa- 
tional and literary intercourse. Its Council includes men and 
women of widely different opinions and politics, and has affiliated 
itself with similar organisations in the overseas Dominions. The 
scale of operations permitted by the resources of the League does 
not permit as yet of very extensive work, but a beginning has been 
made on the right lines, and it is to be hoped that every year will 
see corresponding classes drawn together in personal acquaintance 
from both sides of the Atlantic. The existence of Canada having 
become a reality in the slow but tenacious mind of the average 
Englishman, it may reasonably be hoped that the obstinate loyalty 
to his own corporation for which John Bull has always been 
remarkable may ere long produce solid results. Both peoples 
know that they have lessons to learn from each other. The re- 
sources of both are essential to the economic greatness and 
political future of the united Empire. 

The statesmen of British North America are in a unique posi- 
tion. They rule a territory which is wide enough in itself to 
accommodate and support a nation greater in population and 
power than any now established on earth. They control their 
own destinies so completely that they regulate admission into 
these wide lands. Although their present population barely 
suffices to hold the country with a line of the peaceful garrisons 
of agriculture and railway traffic, they are exempt from the 
anxiety which would inevitably beset the owners of the finest part 
of the earth’s surface in case the right of possession should be 
challenged by foreign foes, for the Imperial Crown guarantees the 
safety of this splendid inheritance. The mighty fleet of Great 
Britain is able to ward off the attack of any enemy from over the 
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sea, and while the ocean thoroughfare is open the resources of 
these islands in men and material can be poured into Canada. 
There is as yet no danger that the history of Britain will be 
repeated across the ocean, when successive waves of invasion from 
Continental Europe swept across England and drove first her 
Celtic, then her Saxon inhabitants westward, because they were 
not numerous enough to defend her long coastline against the 
thrusting hordes of hungry barbarians whom the sea brought up 
the estuaries of her rivers. 

The Government of the Dominion has the exalted mission of 
deciding who are to be the forefathers of the nation which will, 
at any rate, have the opportunity of rivalling all others in wealth 
and power. Impressed with the far-reaching importance of their 
policy, Canadian statesmen have already taken energetic measures 
to safeguard their country from being overrun by enemies 
likely to prove more fatal than the red-headed Dane and 
the ruthless Norman, who a dozen centuries ago laid waste the 
English valleys. To prevent the immigration of the thriftless, 
unhealthy failures cast off from the crowded centres of European 
civilisation stringent laws have been enacted. It has been objected 
that these laws are too stringent, and that in particular they bar 
the door to some possible reinforcements to the scanty population 
from the Motherland, while the immense Continental frontier 
can be crossed for many hundred miles by anyone who chooses. 
In reality, however, those who trek into Canada from the Western 
States of the Union must in the great majority of cases answer 
the requirements of the law, and if that law errs on the side of 
stringency towards oversea passengers the error is on the right 
side. It is asserted that Canada should at this stage be peopled 
by the races of Northern Europe. None but sturdy members of 
these races, with health, strength, and good-will to face the 
climate and the hardships of developing a new country, can be 
of use to lay the foundations of an enduring empire. 

While the security from foreign interference enjoyed by Canada 
is enabling her rulers to invite whom they please to take up the 
rich land now being settled, and to exclude those whom they 
regard as undesirable, it brings with it some of the dangers which 
always menace a population sheltered from outside hostility. 
Human nature quickly accustoms itself to accept all favourable 
surroundings as a matter of course, and when the necessity for 
exertion is not evident it is generally difficult to demand it of a 
democratic people. In this respect Siberia, whose circumstances 
in many respects resemble Canadian conditions, has an advantage 
over her American rival. The centralised and autocratic Russian 
Government is able to enforce discipline and to regulate the affairs 
of State with far-seeing discrimination, unfettered by the votes of 
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any Parliament or the necessity for conciliating the conflicting 
interests of outlying districts. A great war has already tested the 
courage, endurance, and discipline of the Siberian soldier, a war 
in which he has shown himself equal, if not superior, to the 
metropolitan Russian troops. A century has elapsed since Canada 
was menaced by serious war, and although she replied with spirit 
to the call of the British Empire when war raged in South Africa, 
the trouble was remote from North American interests and the 
force despatched , though representative, was small ; the Canadians 
distinguished themselves among all the Colonial contingents for 
courage and endurance in the face of the enemy, but there is a 
danger that the discipline, which is the strength of a modern 
army, is not valued as highly as it should be by the men of the 
new democracies. The stress and training of feudal and medieval 
times have left their mark on European and Japanese soldiers of 
the present day, and the history of a nation is not less valuable to 
its people than is experience to the individual. The great sacri- 
fices of the past have not been made in vain, nor have the blood- 
shed and suffering of the warlike ages been altogether fruitless, 
Britain has more ancient traditions than Canada, and, as the 
parent State, it is, above all things, incumbent on her to set a 
good example. 

In his famous oration on the field of Gettysburg, when he 
dedicated the burial ground of the fallen, President Lincoln said : 


Our fathers brought forth upon this continent a new nation conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, or 
any nation, so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 


The fundamental fallacy of the proposition thus stated may well 
raise doubts as to the fate of the new democracies, though for- 
tunately for their future destinies none of them carries these high- 
sounding professions of equality to their logical conclusion. 

It still, however, remains to be seen whether an empire can 
healthily grow and guard itself in modern times without a per- 
manent army, even under the peculiarly favourable conditions of 
Canada. To form a correct judgment on this question we must 
realise fully the functions of the army in the body politic, and, 
besides the task of military defence against foreign enemies, it 
must not be forgotten that the army in all modern states is the 
principal agency for promoting union and consolidating national 
feeling. The effect of military training in improving the physique 
and moral character of a people has probably been a good deal 
exaggerated by the advocates of conscription in England. At any 
rate, the training of a youth in the ranks, even for three years, 
cannot be compared as a physical and moral preparation with the 
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discipline endured in reclaiming virgin forest and prairie all one’s 
life, or even with the ordinary experience of agricultural life in 
the settled provinces of Canada. But it can and does give a sense 
of corporate existence. It teaches grown men to combine in a 
way no other human institution is capable of teaching combina- 
tion, and it gives an inspiring and far-reaching confidence in 
national strength and national unity. It may not be counted too 
pedantic to recall that the very word ‘empire’ means a military 
confederacy. 

Can Canada develop an empire, a sovereign state capable of 
holding and protecting the fairest and richest realm on the earth’s 
surface without an adequate army of her own, even sheltered 
though she be by the fleets and legions of the Motherland? All 
who look to Canada for the future supremacy of the British race 
and ideals should examine this supremely important question. 
If an army is only to be regarded as a temporary expedient for 
the restraint of a given enemy whose identity it is fairly easy to 
fix, it will be difficult to persuade the colonist to submit to the 
bond of discipline, which must be irksome sometimes if it is to be 
efficacious, and which in any case implies heavy financial sacri- 
fice. If, however, it is thoroughly understood that the army is 
the essence of the nation, the visible and tangible element in 
national existence, as necessary in peace to prevent civil strife and 
to serve as the only sanctuary wherein self-denial and the highest 
devotion to the community can be effectually preserved, as its 
forces are a protection against foreign aggression—when a people 
so regard their army, then they will make great sacrifices for its 
maintenance, and strive earnestly to keep its proud traditions 
untarnished even in long years of peace. 

It is no figure of speech that heavy sacrifices are indispensable 
to maintain a good army in peace time, even though it be a 
small one. Canada has wisely adopted the American plan of a 
thoroughly good military college whose pupils are capable of 
holding their own in civil life, as well as forming the nucleus of 
the corps of trained leaders, without which a military force is an 
armed crowd rather than an army. The practical wisdom of this 
plan and its economic efficiency can be :eckoned on to found a 
substitute for the lack of the military class bequeathed to old 
Europe by the feudal system and medieval epochs of chronic 
warfare. Among the special difficulties, however, which beset 
Canada in training her soldiers there is the sparse and scattered 
character of her population. Several days’ journey on horseback 
separates the outlying settlers from the localities where even small 
units can meet for training. The facilities for combination rre- 
sented by the dense population and good railway system of Great 
Britain have no counterpart even in the most populous district. 
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It is true that the sturdy young men on the farms and in the 
forest learn much in their daily lives which makes not only the 
character, but also the technical qualifications of a soldier, such 
as the use of weapons, how to march, ride, care for self and horse, 
the ability to watch, construct temporary works for shelter or 
fortification, and the habit of keen observation induced by un- 
ceasing war with the forces of nature. Such men rapidly become 
soldiers of the best type when once they have discipline—that 
indispensable bond of combination in arms. The great difficulty 
of collecting young men for the minimum time required to learn 
discipline, as well as the fashion for individual independence 
always found in new countries and young communities, make the 
raising of an army a puzzling problem. That problem has just 
been investigated on the spot by Sir John French, whose sym- 
pathy, and candour also, can be counted upon. Great importance 
attaches to the success of his mission, and to the reality of the 
efforts of the Canadians to conquer the obstacles in the way of 
giving effect to his recommendations. 

The Government of Canada has wisely decided that the plant 
for naval construction shall forthwith be set up on her own shores. 
The fate of the Southern States in the Civil War is of especial 
interest to the people of the Dominion. If they were attacked by 
their Republican neighbours the struggle would in important 
respects resemble the war of 1861-65. It has been said that 
the Confederacy might have achieved her independence had the 
seceding States possessed even enough manufacturing ability to 
make a marine engine. It was the naval blockade which sapped 
their economic vitality and cut them off from all succour. The 
British Navy will guarantee that the coasts of Canada are secure, 
but it is a sound instinct on her part to prepare thus early to be 
self-supporting even in the matter of naval construction. Should 
Canada be threatened with war on her southern frontier, the mili- 
tary command of the great lakes would be of the most vital im- 
portance. An arsenal and dockyard must therefore be prepared 
to construct suitable craft for a struggle on the inland waters, as 
remote as possible from a possible raid, and having access to the 
lakes by the waterway of the St. Lawrence. It is a striking 
example of the permanent principles of strategy that the valley 
of the St. Lawrence is the key to military supremacy in Canada 
now, as it was when Wolfe so gallantly won Quebec for England, 
and the valley of the Hudson still leads the way to the vitals of 
the United States, if a northern invader should be bold enough 
to take the initiative. 

A modern State needs, in order to develop power as an inter- 
national unit, a sturdy peasantry, a self-contained industrial 
system, and a class capable of supplying subordinate and superior 
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leaders. Such an organisation of her people Canada already pos- 
sesses in embryo, but trusty guidance will be required for some 
years to achieve satisfactory results. The canvas is clean. 
The opportunity is unrivalled for a masterpiece of statesman- 

ship in delineating the features and modelling the form of the 

new nation. The evils which have overtaken some older civilisa- 

tions in Europe, from neglect of social legislation and superin- 

tendence of the poor, from overcrowding and unrestricted 

industrial competition, have been so far-reaching and disastrous 

that young States have taken warning and provided against them. 

There are, however, other perils to be guarded against. Every 

organism, whether individual or corporate, is liable to its maladies, 

the failings of senile decay, the temptations of middle age, and the 

slackness and undiscipline of youth. No man and no State is ever 

secure from unhealthy symptoms. They must perpetually be 

guarded against to keep the body in good health. 

It would, perhaps, be good for the Empire if the electorate 
both of Canada and Britain realised more clearly their reciprocal 
responsibilities. If Canada were attacked by Japan or the United 
States, not only would the organised forces of the British Crown 
be immediately sent to defend her, but without doubt the people 
of these islands would be stirred to action as if their own safety 
and property were assailed. Conversely, if Britain had to defend 
herself against a European coalition she could count on the devoted 
assistance of her daughter State ; but it would be advantageous in 
creating the organisation by which alone war can be waged or 
prevented, if both British and Canadians realised more fully what 
they are to one another, and what a splendid future may be theirs 
if the union is preserved. There is still a risk that Canadians 
regard the maintenance of the ‘loosely-knit Confederacy of British 
States and Colonies’ as only a temporary expedient for guarding 
their country until its population is great enough to guard itself. 
There is the risk, too, on our side of thinking that our duty to 
Canada will have been accomplished so soon as she is strong 
enough to stand alone, for the future history of the world will 
depend on whether the Atlantic serves to unite or finally to sever 
the two peoples. Canada contains the best breeding-ground for 
horses in the world on her western prairies. The failure of the 
British horse supply, which crippled us at the beginning of the 
South African War, and which is likely to be even more serious 
in the future, could be effectually guarded against by timely and 
economical precautions with the immense facilities Canada offers 
in producing and rearing valuable horses. At present the armed 
forces of the British Empire are not organised in such a manner 
as to admit of the great expansion which a war in America would 
require, any more than the Canadian forces actually exist which 
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would be levied if Britain required succour from her children over- 
sea. In each case fresh armies would have to be levied. It would 
be a great step towards the preservation of Imperial unity if 
Canada remodelled her armed forces so as to dispose of a con- 
tingent for Imperial service oversea when required. The failure 
of successive British Governments to solve the problem of our 
Army organisations is, perhaps, the most serious peril threatening 
the Imperial system. 

The question of the tariff at once trenches on party politics 
over here, though it finds Canada practically of one mind. With- 
out embarking on the sea of controversy at present raging round 
the idea of an organised tariff for these islands as a resource for 
raising revenue, for controlling relations with foreign Powers, 
and, above all, for uniting the Empire in the solid bond of self- 
interest and material dependence, it may not be out of place to 
recall that a tariff has effectually served such purposes elsewhere in 
recent history, of which the rise of Germany has been the most 
remarkable modern instance ; that it was formerly the fixed system 
of our Empire ; and that it is not easy to devise any alternative 
scheme for raising a big revenue without undue friction, and for 
combining the interests of two countries separated by the ocean 
but united by the strongest bonds of commercial interdependence. 
It would seem natural that the industrial workers of Britain should 
have special advantages in promoting their business within the 
Empire, and that the owners of the world’s greatest wheatfield 
should be able to trade on exceptionally favourable terms with 
their British customers, whose prosperity depends upon just such 
an expanding market as Canada presents. The question of a 
market for British manufactures in the teeth of foreign tariffs has 
always been a very serious one. Anxiety to keep the door open 
in China, Egypt, and elsewhere has landed us in more than one 
costly war ; it would seem that at any rate we should make certain 
of an outlet for our manufactured goods within the circle of our 
own dominions. Unless we can succeed in doing so it is not very 
clear that the union is a real union at all, that it gives our people 
more than the ipdependent United States and the other new 
nations of America. Argentine and New York gladly receive and 
protect our emigrants and trade with us to mutual advantage. 
Treaties of alliance can be made with all the American Govern- 
ments for mutual succour, and for combined action in war if 
necessary, without committing the lives and fortunes of our people 
to their defence as a matter of course in a purely American quarrel. 
Without a common tariff and a common system of defence it is 
not easy to define the advantages of the union, and since nothing 
stands still in the political world, it is not difficult to foresee that 
we must eventually progress towards a more logical combination 
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or drift apart. Sentiment at present holds Britain and her 
Colonies together, but sentiment is not in itself strong enough to 
wring their best efforts and best resources from a people in defence 
of rights and territory, and it is only when the certainty exists 
that, such efforts can and will be put forth that the country in 
question enjoys corresponding security. Not sentiment alone but 
an instinctive conviction that they are meant for one another is 
daily bringing the British and Canadian leaders of opinion to work 
for unity, but the machinery of the fiscal system, and of the defen- 
sive organisations—the Army and Navy—available for joint action, 
is indispensable to the creation of a permanent Empire. These 
resources will also have to be controlled by a Cabinet or Council 
representing both shores of the Atlantic. It is time to recognise 
that the proximity of Canada, and other reasons, make it desirable 
and possible to confederate with her, even if greater difficulties 
be experienced in combining with South Africa, the Australian 
Commonwealth, and with New Zealand. Canada should lead the 
way in consolidating the Imperial dominions. 

Much has been heard lately of the advantages of settling young 
men from the overcrowded districts of Britain and Ireland upon 
the boundless prairies of the Canadian North-West. Without 
seeking to contest the wisdom of encouraging the settlement of 
Canada by the most valuable class of British emigrants, it is as 
well to remember that these young men are precisely those most 
required in their native land, so that in exporting them to Canada 
we are in truth giving of our best. There are a certain number, 
however, who would be sure to emigrate somewhere, and it is 
essential to divert the stream as far as possible to our own 
dominions. The enlightened policy of preparing homesteads and 
farm buildings for a certain class of settler is already bearing good 
fruit, for the task of reclaiming virgin prairie is a terribly tedious 
one even on the rich soil of Canada. Agriculture in Canada east 
of the Rocky Mountains is a neck-and-neck race with frost and 
darkness. While the soil can be ploughed and light is available 
men must toil without ceasing. On Sunday they milk the cows 
and go back to bed. 

It is as well for intending settlers to realise some of the condi- 
tions of life on the land, what they gain and what they relinquish. 
The separation from society and its intellectual joys is to many 
city-bred people the most terrible exile, for which no material 
prosperity can compensate. Such people should know themselves 
better than to go too far afield, out of touch with neighbours and 
news. It goes without saying that no settler stands a chance of 
doing well unless he is capable of hard work, for the conditions of 
life are very different when there is no help obtainable from shops, 


workmen, physicians, veterinary surgeons, or engineers, except 
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at long intervals, at great expense and difficulty. Precious time 
has to be expended on jobs which an English farmer would leave 
to the blacksmith. Tackle of all kinds has to be kept in repair, 
and even manufactured on the spot. Difficulty in procuring food 
itself often blocks the performance of the day’s work. The areas 
under cultivation, the quantity of stock, the method of dealing 
with it, the distances which have to be traversed both in the 
ordinary routine and to maintain communication with the outside 
world, all help to render the life exacting and strenuous. It is not 
easy for a young man from an English town or village to realise 
fully what is meant by being five miles from the nearest neighbour 
and fifty miles from the nearest township. The dearth of news, 
the absence of any society, and, worst of all, the lack of women in 
so many of the outlying settlements, aggravate the hardships of 
the life for all but the most hardened and persevering pioneers of 
civilisation. Few Englishmen can cook—indeed, the women 
seldom excel as they should in this essential art—so that the food 
is apt to be badly prepared as well as monotonously alike from day 
to day. The difficulty of obtaining labour when it is most 
required, and the want of proper living accommodation for women 
‘helps ’ on so many shanty-like homesteads where the men share 
rough quarters, complicate the problem of development. A man 
never understands the life of a pioneer until he has tried it fora 
year or more. 

In all these drawbacks the extension of the railway system has 
provided a sovereign remedy. Wherever the steel way penetrates 
it brings in its trains many of the comforts and luxuries of civilisa- 
tion. There is a constant interchange of ideas and supply of 
news. The event of the day is to meet the train if within hail of 
a station. Building material, casual labourers on the road to 
pioneer for themselves, visits from doctors, veterinary surgeons, 
and engineers are all rendered possible. At reasonable distances 
apart small towns with essential ‘ stores ’ spring up with astonish- 
ing rapidity. The countryside becomes welded together, life has 
greater amenity, and, not least, the wide world is within reach as 
a market and as a reserve force to draw upon. 

The political union of the provinces separated by the whole 
breadth of North America was finally consecrated on the 1st of 
July 1867. The act was swiftly and effectually followed by a 
scheme of railway extension by which alone the union could have 
been made real and binding. The successful execution of the 
Canadian Pacific scheme not only linked the Atlantic with the 
Pacific seaboard but built a highway parallel with and close to the 
United States frontier, peopling the borderland with Canadian 
employés and settlers, and thus fixed for ever the nationality of 
this precious territory, which would otherwise have been owned 
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for the most part by American settlers and possibly might in con- 
sequence have seceded from the Crown to the United States. 
To the timid politicians of the mid-Victorian era in England, with 
their ignoble and ceaseless wrangle for office, their personal 
quarrels, and their petty pursuits, the girdling of North America 
with a railway belt seemed pure lunacy. There was, however, a 
tendency to let the young Confederacy go bankrupt in its own way, 
much as a rich, fat, indulgent alderman is willing to allow his 
prodigal heir to waste a limited proportion of his fortune. The 
word Canada conveyed but little to the inhabitants of London and 
Manchester ; the future of the Colonies admittedly bored the party 
leaders and disconcerted the routine of their fictitious strife and 
spurious enthusiasms. The mighty feat of opening out the 
richest kingdom in the northern hemisphere, of founding a new 
British nation, of creating a granary and stock area capable of 
feeding two hundred million bodies, hardly attracted attention. 
To this day its mighty import is but feebly understood. The 
rulers of the Empire are generally ignorant of the whereabouts and 
resources of Saskatchewan and Assiniboia. The growth of 
Winnipeg and Prince Rupert thrill them less than the event of a 
bye-election or the exploiting of the White City. Yet Sir John 
Macdonald and the other Canadian statesmen accomplished a feat 
as dramatic as the conquests of Edward the Third, and far more 
likely to endure. Perhaps the military art of which the Plan- 
tagenets were such skilful exponents may yet be needed to keep 
what the statesmanship and business capacity of the Canadian 
rulers have peacefully acquired. 

Besides the Canadian Pacific system, with its fifteen thousand 
miles of railway now open to traffic, its branch lines connecting 
all the principal towns of the Dominion with the main artery, and 
its ramifications in the United States itself, two great systems 
likewise span the continent, and are rapidly opening up new terri- 
tories to wealth and population. These systems are the Northern 
and the Grand Trunk railways. The latter crosses the Rocky 
Mountains at the famous Yellow Head Pass, after traversing the 
glorious lake and forest district west of Edmonton and ascending 
the hitherto unknown valley of the Athabasca. The western 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific, as is generally known, is Van- 
couver itself, and the Grand Trunk touches the ocean at the new 
port of Prince Rupert, near to the northern point of the seaboard 
of British Columbia and relatively close to the reported goldfield 
on the Portland canal. Whether or not this proves to be a 
valuable mining district, the eventual importance of this locality 
from every point of view, commercial, political, and strategical, is 
clearly foreshadowed. The Pacific slope of the giant mountains 
is even more beautiful than the eastern side, owing to the milder 
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climate and more varied clothing of forest and flora. The popula. 
tion has been more largely recruited in recent times from the 
British Isles themselves, and is therefore an advanced post of the 
Imperial system on that ocean which is said now to be the centre 
of the world’s future progress and activity. It is worth our while 
to look ahead and be ready to support the courageous outpost, in 
case its grip on these priceless coigns of vantage be challenged. It 
is also worth our while to reflect on the apathy, ignorance, and 
cowardice which has lost us the coastline from the 55th to the 60th 
degree of latitude, half the Pacific coast of British Columbia, as 
well as the whole coast of the Yukon. This criminal negligence 
may in the future be expiated in a sea of human blood. Let us 
beware not to repeat it. 

No catalogue of the potential riches of Canada, no statistics of 
its area, its inland navigable waters, its sombre forest and golden 
plains of wheat, its countless herds of cattle and resources for 
mining and industrial development, however accurately taught in 
the hours devoted by school routine to that attractive heading 
‘Geography,’ can compare for educational purposes with a visit 
to the spot. Why does not society follow the good example which 
His Majesty has set by sending their sons and daughters to visit 
the dominions oversea? A journey across Canada would cost the 
parents of a young person of the upper classes less than a London 
season, less than a term at Christ Church. It is fashionable to 
‘adore sport,’ even when that sport takes the virile form of chasing 
@ small ball across a Surrey common. Canada offers unrivalled 
opportunities for real sport. Why should it not be made the 
fashion for our young people to shoot, fish, and hunt there, to join 
in the winter sports of the Canadian cities, become acquainted 
with the leading men and women of the baby Empire which we 
aspire to keep within the circle of the Imperial domain when it 
has attained its maturity and felt its strength? Such a custom 
would benefit Canada and the Canadians, it would make for 
genuine unity by personal acquaintance and social fellowship, 
and it would be of immense value in training the youth of Britain, 
by combating snobbery and pettiness, by opening a great vista 
to the knowledge and imagination of how great results are accom- 
plished and heroic lives are led in far-away corners of the earth, 
with no gallery to play to and with the stern forces of Nature in 
perpetual competition. On the other side, an appreciation of the 
forces of tradition, of the calm attitude induced by comfort and 
secure wealth, might be suggested by the best bred of our young 
men and women. They might help to illustrate the fact that good 
manners are a valuable commercial asset, besides making life 
easier and pleasanter, and serve as a corrective to the tendency 
sometimes observable in young Canadians to boast of their posses- 
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sion of ‘God’s own country,’ and similar foolishness. It is not, 
of course, asserted that all young English people are capable of 
serving as a pattern to their fellow-subjects in decorum, any more 
than that all Colonials lead a heroic existence, but if even as many 
young people from the Mother Country visited Canada as in pro- 
portion Canada sends over to England, the cause of Imperial unity 
would be materially helped. It might, at least, be a condition of 
joining certain Government Services in which practical experience 
would be of importance, and the condition of such a journey might 
replace some of the academic and artificial tests which have in- 
flicted so many unsuitable individuals on the public Service both 
at home and in India. 

The bold and politic use of vast sums of capital, backed by the 
support of the State, in the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
and its kindred enterprises, will be an object-lesson for all time and 
a proof how much can be effected by the judicious use of State 
credit and well-devised expenditure on a mighty scale. If the 
money lavished from time to time by the British Government on 
futile schemes, or spent on wars which might have been avoided 
by reasonable policy and proper military precautions, such, for 
example, as the recent war in South Africa and its gigantic cost, 
if this treasure had been expended on completing the communica- 
tions of Canada and organising her internal resources, what a 
bound forward she would have made,-even in advance of the 
progress actually accomplished without the aid of the Mother 
Country. Sturdy emigrants, a steady flow of capital, and a deter- 
mined and consecutive external policy, are the principal needs of 
Canada which can be supplied from our side. To benefit by them, 
however, her people must organise as they go along, be true to 
themselves, and not shirk the discipline without which an Empire- 
State cannot possibly be created or maintained. 


Crcit BATTINE. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ARMY REMOUNTS 


THIS is a subject which, although of the greatest importance to 
the success of an army in the field, has only within recent years 
received the slightest attention from the British War Office. It 
is, perhaps, not altogether fair, however, in this particular instance 
to lay too great stress on the difference between the way in 
which our military authorities have handled, or have failed to 
handle, this question and the strenuous attention which it has 
now for many years received from our Continental neighbours. 
It should be remembered that, however blameworthy the slackness 
and slipshod methods of the War Office may be, the question has 
been for us a matter of the last few years only. Until the Army 
Reserve was evolved, through the wise forethought of Lord 
Wolseley, the topic of horses for the Army was by no means a 
pressing one. Even if some critics could be found to complain 
that there was too great a difference between the peace and war 
establishments of our Army horses, it could never be denied that 
there were plenty of excellent horses in the country which would 
far more than supply our requirements. Very different was the 
case on the Continent. Ever since Scharnhorst, greatest of all 
military administrators, revived that custom, old as the Romans, 
neglected since the early years of Frederick, of utilising the 
powers of conscription to meet the requirements of a vast reserve, 
the Continental nations have had to study the problem as to how 
they can best provide for the equine demands of a reserve which 
is frequently of a strength quadruple that of the standing army. 

To ascertain the enormous importance which these military 
nations place on an adequate supply of horseflesh, not only to 
place their armies on a war footing, but to refill the chasms 
caused by the chances of a campaign, it is necessary merely to 
glance at the yearly estimates presented by the War Minister to 
any of the great Powers. There will be found, clearly displayed 
in the eloquent silence of a financial item, the remarkable value 
at which these countries rate the provision of a capable remount 
department. If further evidence were required, a more detailed 
examination of this particular item would well repay the labour 
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involved. It will then be seen what an amount of intelligent 
thought and outlay has been devoted to the subject. There seems 
to be no point, however small, however well hidden, which has 
escaped the watchful eyes of the heads of this office. In the 
direction of experiments, moreover, neither time nor money is 
spared should their furtherance point to an improvement in the 
existing conditions. The establishment of horse-farms, the 
providing of sound, well-bred stallions at a reduced cost, the 
endeavours made to secure the retention in the country of all 
mares suitable for breeding, the registration of all horses of the 
least value, all these and many other matters of supreme interest 
to those who may wish to study this question more closely, will be 
found treated with exhaustive minuteness in these apparently 
dry official reports. 

But, whereas Continental Europe has had the opportunity of 
digesting the remount problem at its leisure during more than a 
century, the case with us is far different. Even the establishment 
of the Army Reserve did little or nothing at first to cause alarm 
at our position. There was, in fact, at that time no valid reason 
why it should. We did not then think in such big figures as we 
do now. A mobile army of 50,000 men was the extreme limit of 
our aspirations. ‘ We had, as was conclusively proved by the rapid 
and entirely successful mobilisation of the regular forces in 
October 1899, an ample supply of trained horses within the 
country. Even the exigencies of a campaign lasting three years, 
of a field force of a quarter of a million of men, of a proportion of 
mounted troops unparalleled in the annals of modern warfare, of a 
headquarter staff whose wastefulness in the matter of horseflesh 
was only equalled by its ignorance of horsemastership, all these, 
and the purchase of nearly 80,000 horses within our own islands, 
not only left the price of horses practically where it was before, 
but allowed a stock of over two millions to remain undisturbed 
in the possession of their owners. In spite, therefore, of the 
very real danger into which the country has been suffered to drift 
by its persistent neglect of this material subject, it is not difficult 
to find reasonable excuses for those who still believe that no 
remedy is required. Many excellent people, soldiers especially, 
rely almost entirely on the teachings of the past for their prognosti- 
cations of the future. There is a certain amount of plausibility in 
their arguments that further war in South Africa is now beyond 
the possibility of contemplation, that there is no other terrain in 
the world which would admit of the employment of such a 
disproportionate number of mounted troops, that even our enlarged 
ideas of a striking force contain no supposition of an army of 
250,000 men, and that, therefore, with even now more than two 
millions of horses in the country, we are amply safeguarded 
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against any shortage. To combat these contentions successfully 
it is necessary to review the difference generally between the 
armed forces in 1899 and 1910, and the changes which have taken 
place in our own islands during the same period. 

In 1899 we had practically only the Regular Army to consider, 
It is true that, since 1859, we had maintained, or rather allowed to 
exist, a miscellaneous body of Militia, Volunteers, and Yeomanry— 
a body which varied considerably at different times both in numbers 
and quality, and probably had an average strength of 300,000 men. 
The British public as a whole, however, had never contemplated 
this force in the light of an army. The Militia were generally 
considered as a feeder to the Regular Army and as useful to 
garrison towns or fortresses ; the Volunteers were supposed to pro- 
vide local assistance to the Regulars in case of an invasion, and 
the Yeomanry were more often than not regarded as an insurance 
policy against anarchy in times of social unrest. The fact, there- 
fore, that this mass of men had no transport, no field artillery, 
no horsed hospitals, no ammunition columns, and an absurdly 
small proportion of mounted men, was not a matter of alarm or 
even of regret to the vast majority of the nation. At various times 
the disbandment of one or other of the component parts of this 
force had been discussed in Parliament, and without the least 
regard to its effects upon the remainder. Even had it been 
suggested that these troops should be organised into an army, it 
is extremely doubtful if any scheme for the provision of a horse 
establishment would have been considered necessary. The 
Yeomanry were already well mounted, and it is only justice to 
admit, such was the wealth of the country in horseflesh at this 
time, that there would not have been the smallest difficulty in 
providing the necessary animals on the shortest possible notice. 

Tn 1910, although at first sight the larger conditions appear to 
be similar, there is in reality a very considerable difference. It is 
true that the difference in the numbers of the Regular Army is 
really insignificant, and that the strength of the Special Reserve 
and Territorial Army approximate practically to that of the bodies 
which they superseded, or rather from which they were evolved. 
But it is not in the study of numerical strengths that the essential 
difference, caused by the passing of ten years, is to be found. 
Since the conclusion of our own war in South Africa the armies 
of Russia and Japan have engaged in a protracted campaign which, 
in its results, has greatly altered the opinion of military experts 
as to what is required in order to equip an army for field service. 
It is recognised that, where battles may be expected to last for 
nearly a week, the expenditure of ammunition will be prodigious, 
for the rapidity of fire possible to the quick-firing gun and the 
magazine-rifle is like nothing that has ever been seen before. 
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This fact alone has been sufficient to add a large number of horses 
to the pre-existing complement of any ammunition column. It 
is worthy of consideration that, when a short time ago the general 
officer commanding at Aldershot mobilised one complete division 
from the first troops which would be called upon in time of war, it 
took forty-eight hours to collect the necessary horses and equip- 
ment, and the division and its transport is stated to have occupied, 
when in column of route, no less than twelve miles of roadway. 
Irrespective of the question of horse-supply, the above throws a 
searching light on the difficulties of campaigning-with a large 
army in such an enclosed country as England. 

But the increase of ammunition columns is far from being the 
only or the most serious cause of the precarious position which 
pessimists allege. The whole idea of the duties of a large portion of 
our Army is completely changed from what itonce was. At the time 
of the South African War not only had we a crushing superiority at 
sea over any possible combination of enemies, but we were at peace 
with all Europe. This enabled us to despatch from these islands 
a far larger force of regular soldiers than would have been at all 
possible in less favourable conditions. Without entering on the 
vexed question as to whether or not our naval supremacy is now 
a thing of the past, it is generally admitted that, in future wars, 
a sufficient number of troops must always be retained in the country 
in order to deal with partial invasions. Together with this con- 
clusion, those who are responsible for the safety of the Empire 
have decided that our expeditionary or striking force should be 
raised from fifty to one hundred and fifty thousand men. Now it 
is obvious that to do this with a Regular Army no larger than it 
was ten years ago, it will be necessary absolutely to denude the 
country of all but Volunteers. Therefore, a state of affairs, which 
might have been allowed to exist in the auxiliary forces without 
much danger ten years ago, can certainly not be tolerated when 
such tremendous responsibilities are thrust upon them as to 
entrust them with the entire defence of these islands. 

It is possible that military experts will never all be agreed as 
to the precise strength or composition of the Army which we should 
maintain in Great Britain in order to render ourselves safe from 
attack. An enormous number of very important factors have to 
be considered and weighed together; the Navy, as well as the 
military, must have their say in the matter, and it is very often the 
case that a naval officer holds views diametrically opposed to those 
of his brother expert in the junior Service. In the case of the 
Army remount controversy we are, however, fortunate in having 
to deal with facts instead of fancies. Not even the most rabid 
militarist would dare to claim that our horse-supply should be 
based merely on what he happens to think the strength of the 
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Army should be. It has been decided for us, in accordance with 
the ideas of the predominating experts of four years ago, 
that we need a voluntary Army of about 300,000 men to take the 
place of the Regular Army when the latter is beyond the seas. 
This number of 300,000 is not very far from that which the 
combined forces of the Volunteers and the Yeomanry aimed at. 
Bui it is to be recollected that this new Territorial Army is 
intended by its originators to be an army in actual fact, capable 
of taking the field as a mobile force, a different ideal altogether 
from that conceived by those who shaped the ends of the old 
Volunteer and Yeomanry corps. This Territorial Army will 
require, for its own use alone, 90,000 horses, and to this must be 
added another 30,000 horses to place the Regular Army on a war 
footing. Therefore, the immediate call upon the country in time 
of war, in order to supply the horses for these two armies, will be 
120,000. 

But this fact in itself, although it implies the necessity 
for the most unbounded activity to be displayed at the commence- 
ment of hostilities by the Army Remount Department, would not 
ten years ago have given us any serious cause for alarm. Figures 
previously quoted prove conclusively that, properly husbanded 
and applied, our equine resources were easily sufficient satisfac- 
torily to answer even such a huge demand. ‘Ten years ago, how- 
ever, the South African War had not been finished, we had no 
knowledge then of the frightful havoc which war, under certain 
conditions, can make amongst the horses of an army. ‘To-day 
we are wiser and are quite prepared to accept as moderate the 
dictum that every horse in our Army will require to be replaced 
by a new one after six months’ campaigning. It cannot fairly 
be claimed that we can count on a less serious horse mortality in 
the next war. Possibly we may have a headquarter staff who 
will have read and laid to heart the repeated and prophetic 
warnings of Napoleon, enjoining on his cavalry generals, even in 
the midst of the most strenuous pursuits, the vital necessity of 
sparing their horses to the utmost extent. Possibly we may avoid 
a contretemps such as that which caused, practically, the destruc- 
tion of every horse in an army of fourteen thousand men at 
Ladysmith. But, as against these somewhat improbable 
possibilities, it is extremely unlikely that we shall be again so 
extraordinarily free from the ravages of horse-sickness, or be 
enabled again to make war in a country in which both feed and 
forage is so abundant. It is impossible, therefore, to resist the 
conclusion that, should our next war be shorter even by a third 
than the one we have passed through, should it last only two years 
instead of three, there is every possibility that we shall have to 
purchase or otherwise provide for military purposes no less than 
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six hundred thousand horses. It is to be imagined that even the 
most optimistic would hesitate to say that such a number of 
suitable horses could be obtained within such a period and at a 
moderate price without transgressing the limits of the United 
Kingdom. And yet it is extremely probable that it may be within 
these narrow limits that we shall have to find our horses. In our 
last war, as has been pointed out before, we were at peace with 
all Europe. In our next war, if only a few hostile cruisers kept 
the seas, it would be a practical impossibility for us to secure 
more than an occasional haphazard shipload of foreign remounts, 
and our losses in obtaining these few would in all likelihood be so 
enormous as to raise the value of those which reached us to a good 
deal higher figure than would now purchase a champion heavy- 
weight hunter. 

Looking at the matter, therefore, from the only possible 
common-sense standpoint, that of having within this kingdom the 
necessary horse-supply to last us through a war, it is abundantly 
evident that some scheme is required whereby either the existing 
supply may be utilised or a sufficient fresh supply may be obtained. 
It would appear to be only reasonable that, before the country 
plunges itself into any horse-breeding scheme whatever, the 
existing supply should be carefully examined, numbered, and 
classified. On the quantity and the quality of the horses we now 
have should depend very largely the scheme which the nation 
eventually adopts. Now here, at the very outset of a consideration 
of the problem, we are faced with the unfortunate fact that there 
is no trustworthy guide whatever as to the quality or the quantity 
of the horses in these islands. Hitherto the most casual guesses 
on the part of individuals, who can have no particular knowledge 
of the subject, have sufficed to satisfy the curiosity of the Govern- 
ment Statistical Department. We are told that it is believed that 
there are about 2,000,000 horses in the country. It is believed 
that about half these are used in agricultural pursuits. But this 
knowledge is so sparse as merely to illuminate the abysmal ignor- 
ance which prevails. Anybody who has the smallest glimmerings 
of a knowledge of agriculture knows perfectly well that any animal 
of the equine family from nine hands to nineteen hands, from 
the Shetland to the Shire, can be, and is, profitably employed in 
agriculture. It is patent, therefore, that to find out that a million 
of horses are employed in farm work, and to find out nothing 
more about them, is the purest waste of time and trouble. We 
know no more about these horses classified as agricultural than 
we do of the other million unclassified. Yet it would not be fair 
to say that nothing useful has been done in the matter. At the 
present moment the Secretary of State for War is endeavouring 
to make up in some degree for the remissness of his predecessors. 
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He also, at the outset of his inquiries, is faced with the difficulty 
that there is no organisation which can really be considered 
suitable in obtaining the required information. As horses are not 
taxed, they are the business of nobody except their owners. Mr, 
Haldane, therefore, could find no body better fitted for the purpose 
of investigation than the police, a force which, admirable in itself, 
has had no especial training in the enumerating and classification 
of horses. He has been blamed for not putting himself in the 
hands of the masters of hounds and leaving the duty of this census- 
taking entirely to them. It cannot be doubted that here was an 
association in touch with about four hundred men who might 
fairly be called experts in all matters pertaining to horses. The 
fact that these gentlemen are, by reason of their profession or 
amusement, fairly equally distributed over the whole country was 
an important point in their favour. It is, perhaps, regrettable 
that an effort was not made to secure the services of such a valuable 
body. An official, however, rarely cares to entrust a duty to any 
but a brother-official. To admit that there exists a class or an 
association of individuals, who are unofficial and who are yet 
capable of equalling or even surpassing the efforts of Government 
employés, is gall and wormwood to the average official, who 
at once sees the imminence of an inquiry into the necessity for 
his own employment. But in this individual case there is some 
excuse for Mr. Haldane’s refusal of the proffered help. Widely 
scattered though the members of the Association of Masters of 
Hounds are, and immense as is the territory covered by their 
operations, there are yet important tracts of country in England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland where the sound of the horn is 
never heard. Of necessity, therefore, these districts would have 
to be examined and reported on either by an M.H. who was 
unacquainted with the neighbourhood, or by somebody not 
belonging to the association, thus causing a duality of responsi- 
bility for the report which would be the natural outcome of their 
labours. This duplication of authority always militates against 
accuracy, and Mr. Haldane had a perfect right to consider that it 
weighed heavily in the scale, when balancing the respective merits 
of the police force and the experts. 

We shall probably have to wait some time yet before the census 
of horses is completed and the results published. It would appear 
that the process takes longer in some counties than in others. 
From one county, that of Devon, a report based on information 
acquired by committees appointed by the Lord Lieutenant has 
already been received. Here there would appear to be about 
85,000 horses of a type suitable for military purposes, and this, if 
it can be taken as typical of the whole of the United Kingdom, 
promises a most satisfactory basis on which to build any remount 
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scheme. .If Devonshire can fairly be pronounced typical, then 
we can easily work out that there are in the country more than 
one million six hundred thousand horses of a military type, a 
stock which should, with care and good management, last us 
through any conceivable period of warfare. There are those who 
say that such a calculation as this is unduly flattering to the 
country at iarge, and that the ultimate result of the inquiry will 
show much more modest figures. Possibly this isso. Devon is a 
county of small farms, small landowners, and a most sporting 
population. In any case, consideration of this particular point 
as to the number of suitable horses now in the country cannot 
profitably be undertaken until the census for the whole country 
has been completed. 

With the problem in its present unsatisfactory stage, it is not 
surprising that the Government should find it easy to persuade 
the public to pigeon-hole the subject. As has been previously 
stated, it would be a folly in the nation to pin itself down to a 
scheme before knowing its essential basis. By all means let the 
uncertainty be cleared up as rapidly as possible, but let the actual 
adoption of a scheme be delayed until a definite answer can be 
given to the first part of the question. Between the adoption and 
the consideration of a scheme there is, however, a wide difference, 
and the public would do well if they studied very carefully during 
the ensuing months the many and varied projects which remount 
enthusiasts are anxious to place before them. To do full justice 
to each and all of these schemes would be a matter of several 
volumes, but it may be possible here to give a brief outline of one 
or two of the most prominent. At the beginning it would be as 
well to eliminate the whole of those which depend on an overseas 
connexion for their usefulness. Nobody would care to deny that 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa furnish both climates and 
soils which are in every way excellent for the purposes of horse- 
breeding. But this overseas contention depends entirely for its 
acceptance on an altogether overwhelming naval superiority, and 
this we have already decided is not within the limits of present-day 
politics. To encourage, by every means possible, the improve- 
ment of horse-breeding in our dominions beyond the seas should 
certainly be the object of our Government, but to rely entirely on 
our Colonies for our horse-supply must be unsound. Even with 
the list thus very considerably shortened, a great many most useful 
projects still remain to invite attention. 

It is natural enough that, as the ultimate end which every 
horse-breeder keeps in view is the accumulation of a modest 
fortune, the price which a Government can afford to pay for its 
horses must greatly affect the issue. At the present moment the 
maximum price which the authorities allow for ordinary horses is 
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451. The question now at once arises as to whether it pays 4 
breeder to sell a four-year-old horse at this figure. There isa 
fairly general consensus of opinion that, if the mare be bought at 
a moderate price, if a suitable sire can be found at a moderate fee, 
if the breeder can usefully employ the mare for the greater part 
of the time she is in foal, if he has good grass-land on which to 
run the mare and foal, if he can answer all these and a few mote 
questions in the affirmative, then there is little doubt that a selling 
price of from 401. to 451. will yield a margin of profit. There is, 
however, all the difference in the world, or nearly so, between just 
breeding a foal and selling a four-year-old to the Government for 
451. In spite of certain unsavoury incidents connected with the 
South African War, the buyers for the War Office are a highly 
respectable and thoroughly competent body of men. They have 
no idea of buying a horse which does not come up to the War 
Office standard, and this standard is a fairly high one. A horse 
to be accepted by the War Office must be an absolutely sound one; 
even a slight, harmless blemish is usually fatal. It must be well 
put together; it must not be of an unusual colour. It is quite 
plain, therefore, that he is a lucky breeder indeed who, using a 
cheap mare and a cheap sire, finds half the foals he breeds up to 
War Office form. On the others he is almost bound to be a loser, 
for the difference between profit and loss in selling a four-year-old 
at 451. is a very small one, and a drop of only 101. would totally 
demolish any profits at all. When, therefore, one asserts that to 
sell a four-year-old at 451. shows a profit, one should be careful to 
qualify the statement by adding that it is extremely doubtful if 
a breeder who catered entirely for the Government horse-demand 
would not eventually have to apply to the same institution for an 
old-age pension. 

The fact of the extremely precarious nature of this business 
is so well known that few, if any, experienced men care to touch 
it. It follows, therefore, that the War Office is obliged to rely for 
its horses on other breeders than those who will specialise in 
Government lines. That is to say, the War Office is forced to 
trust to the bad luck of breeders who, in the endeavour to breed a 
high-class hunter or a handsome carriage-horse, may find, as all 
breeders must very often find, that some of their young stock do not 
come up to the standard of excellence at which they had aimed. 
That there should be an ample quantity of these ‘ misfits ’ to meet 
the peace requirements of the Army is only another proof of the 
difficulty which breeders experience in producing what they them- 
selves desire. Having regard to these drawbacks, it must be 
evident that it is quite useless to attempt to encourage the 
individual to breed for the military market unless further financial 
inducements are held forth. . 
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We have come to the most elementary of these horse- 
breeding schemes, those which aim simply at making it 
more profitable to the breeder to sell to the Government. 
Of these schemes perhaps the simplest and best is the one which 
advocates the purchase of the young horse at the age of three, 
instead of four, years. It is argued, reasonably enough, that to 
take good care of a young horse is one of the cheapest forms of 
investment. A horse that is allowed to grow to its full strength 
before being put to work will admittedly repay the extra year of 
rest in his youth with several more years of good work at an age 
when other horses less judiciously treated will be practically 
worn out. We should not be above borrowing some ideas from 
the Arabs on this point, who do not consider a horse to be fit for 
any great exertion until he is eight years old, and those who have 
seen what the Arab horse is capable of at the ages of twenty or 
even twenty-five years would not hesitate to admit that a 
prominent cause of this virility is to be found in the cautious 
policy adopted with the young stock. 

The system at present followed by most breeders in this 
country is in direct opposition to that of the Arabs. Our breeders 
have to pay high rents for their pasturage and high prices for 
their forage. It is a necessity for them to turn over their money 
quickly. They, therefore, start to break in and work their young 
horses at the earliest moment possible, seeking to get some return 
for them before they reach the age at which the War Office will 
buy. Such a procedure, while reasonable enough from the 
breeders’ point of view, must be inimical to the Government ser- 
vice. Moreover, it is not only in the damage to the stamina of 
the horse that harm is wrought. Many of these young horses 
are irreparably injured for military purposes through the ignor- 
ance or stupidity of their breakers. The average man who sets up 
to be a horse-breaker in a country district is, more often than not, 
endowed with no more qualifications than a stout heart, a firm grip, 
and a strong pair of arms. With these advantages, to which he 
adds a heavy whip and a sharp pair of spurs, he is prepared very 
literally to ‘ break’ any young horse which should be entrusted 
to his tender mercies. It may be imagined exactly how useful an 
education like this is to a horse if it is destined to carry a cavalry 
soldier. If such a horse is of a gentle disposition, it is probably 
rendered nervous for the rest of its life ; if it is naturally bold, at 
is probably converted into a savage, and, in any case, its mouth 
is utterly ruined. 

It is apparent, therefore, that these proposals for the 
War Office to purchase their horses at three years of age, 
instead of four or over, would eventually result in economy, in 
spite of the initial expense which the provision of a suitable depét 
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would entail. But, although these plans are good in themselves, 
they do little or nothing towards the solving of the greater pro- 
blems which are involved, those of increasing the stock of horses 
of the military type, and arranging for their rapid issue to the 
Regular and Territorial Armies on mobilisation. It has been sug- 
gested, and with some show of reason, that we should do well to 
imitate the efforts of our Continental neighbours in the endeavour 
to improve and increase our existing breed of riding-horse. Cer- 
tainly, whether successful or not, there can be no doubt that the 
great military nations are perfectly right to strain every nerve to 
improve their breed of horses. It should be remembered that 
there are essential differences in the economic conditions of almost 
all these countries which render it impossible for a precisely 
similar system to be employed in every one of them. Even in 
France, which perhaps most nearly coincides with England in its 
agricultural circumstances, there are many variations which 
render comparison difficult. With the French the trouble is 
almost entirely confined to the question of cavalry remounts, 
Consequently the French War Office concentrate the greater part 
of their efforts on the improvement and the increase of the riding- 
horse. It must be admitted that hitherto they have not obtained 
any great amount of success. This, however, cannot be made the 
ground of any valid complaint of the system employed; it is 
entirely owing to the vital business of supply and demand. In 
France, unlike England, there is practically no demand at all, 
outside military requirements, for a good, weight-carrying hunter. 
Irrespectively of there being but few hunting establishments, the 
French nation as a whole takes no interest in riding. On the other 
hand, there is still, in spite of the increase in mechanically pro- 
pelled vehicles, a large demand for the excellent carriage-horses 
which are bred in Normandy and other parts of France. This 
breed is world-renowned, has been a source of great profit to the 
horse-breeding districts, and it is natural enough that it should be 
a matter of difficulty to induce farmers to forsake an old-estab- 
lished ideal, which is still a paying one, in order to compete in the 
single and narrow market provided by the French Remount 
Department. Inasmuch as good cavalry remounts are a necessity, 
while the product of fine carriage-horses is simply a matter of 
profit to individuals, the French are, however, absolutely well 
advised to prosecute their endeavours to obtain what they require. 
To do this they willingly dip heavily into the national purse. On 
the purchase of remounts they spend annually some 600,000I., 
paying as much as 2001. for a good horse for especial purposes. 
They give over 70,000I. in prizes for stallions, mares, and young 
stock, they pay an even larger amount for thorough-bred stallions, 
and they have established an annual show under Government 
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direction where breeders are encouraged to exhibit well-bred, 
weight-carrying riding-horses. In all, the French spend three- 
quarters of a million sterling every year on this object of their 
desires. ; 

There can be no reason why in England we should not follow, 
in a modified degree, these French ideals. Our system of leaving 
all horse-breeding to the varied fancies of the innumerable 
breeders cannot be so sound as would be the inculcating of one 
definite line of thought directed to the production of a practically 
perfect animal. This in itself, however, will not suffice to meet 
the whole of the problem involved. The Governments of the 
Continent practically maintain their horse-establishments on a 
war footing. We have to provide for an enormous increase in 
case of war. The only nation at all comparable with us in this 
respect is Switzerland. Here we find a system in vogue which 
at any rate deals with a portion of the difficulty with which we are 
confronted. The Swiss cavalry approach very nearly in point of 
organisation to our Yeomanry force. They are men who only 
employ a short period in each year in the learning of their military 
duties, and who are at other times engaged in civilian occupations. 
The Swiss, being a practical nation, have no notion of going to 
the expense of training a body of mounted troops and then com- 
mitting the stupidity of leaving to chance the provision of the 
horses. Being also an economical nation, they are equally 
incapable of maintaining in idleness the necessary mounts for 
their men. They have consequently evolved a method of proce- 
dure which, it is claimed, is of value not only to the State but to 
the yeoman. In Switzerland it is the custom that the Remount 
Department should put up for sale the horses they designate for 
the mounting of their cavalry. A fixed price is placed on the 
animals, and they are bid for by the yeomen, who pay for them 
half the official value plus any further price they may reach. The 
half official value is then gradually returned to the purchaser in 
annual instalments, so calculated as to be completed at the same 
period as that at which the yeoman completes his military service. 
This method is said to enable the Swiss Government to mount 
their cavalry at a price which is substantially lower than that 
which the British War Office now pays to hire an extremely 
indifferent horse for a fortnight. 

It would appear, therefore, that a blending of the French 
system with an extension of the Swiss system would very nearly 
agree with the requirements of our reformers. An extension of 
the Swiss system is necessary, because it is very important that 
we should not forget the large number of horses required by the 
Army for other purposes than that of mounting the cavalry. 


As a matter of fact, we require more horses for the artillery and 
FF2 
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the transport train than we do for the cavalry. That is to say, 
on mobilisation of the Regular and Territorial Armies, out of 4 
total of 120,000 horses required, only 56,000 are needed for riding 
purposes. There appears to be no good reason why this Swiss 
plan should not work with perfect ease in England. On a small 
scale it has been tried in Wiltshire, and, it is said, with complete 
success. In this instance private enterprise has made up for War 
Office indifference, and we owe this opportunity of studying the 
system to the intelligent generosity of an officer of the Territorial 
Army. 

Yet another scheme, and this time a home-grown one, deserves 
careful consideration. This is the product of the Ear-Marking 
Association. It deals largely with the grave danger, which u.- 
doubtedly exists, of the best of our breeding stock being sold to the 
foreigner. Ever since a date considerably anterior to the Franeo- 
German War foreign dealers have been busy buying horses in the 
United Kingdom, Ireland in especial degree being the object of their 
attentions. There is little doubt that these dealers have madea 
very wise decision in selecting that country as the centre of their 
operations. For many years now the great majority of our best 
weight-carrying hunters have come from there. For this there 
are several reasons. It has been found that there is no land 
good for horse-breeding as that which has a limestone foundation, 
and this is a rock in which Ireland is particularly rich. A great 
deal of the country over which the mares and foals are allowed to 
wander is of a very rough nature, so that the horses acquire an 
intelligence and sureness of foot which is perhaps only equalled 
by the ponies of Exmoor and Dartmoor. Then, again, the means 
of communication in Ireland are, even now, far less perfect and 
less easy than in most other parts of the United Kingdom. This 
renders it essential to the inhabitant of that country that his horse 
should be strong, sure-footed, and well built. A horse that might 
creditably get through a life’s work in five out of any six counties 
in England would be very likely to fail utterly if required for use 
in Galway or Donegal. All these considerations combine to 
make the Irish-bred horse perhaps the most perfect example 
imaginable of what a high-class charger should be. 

The greater part of the danger anticipated by the Ear-Marking 
Association is, however , not so much caused by the actual number of 
horses bought by the foreign dealers as it is by the particular animals 
they purchase. The foreigner does not now, as formerly, content 
himself with buying a good-looking young horse to place in the 
ranks. He has formed the conclusion that it would be as well 
for him to breed at home the horses he had previously bought 
abroad. He has consequently changed the procedure of his opera- 
tions and now buys principally those mares from which are 
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produced those excellent hunters he so ardently covets. This, 
from his point of view, is a very clever and profitable piece of 
business, but, from the standpoint of the Ear-Marking Associa- 
tion, it is a line of conduct which, if it is allowed to continue, 
will eventually spell ruin to our unequalled breed of horses. It is 
not to be expected that the farmer himself should refuse a good 
round sum down fora mare. He is probably not a wealthy man, 
he knows the thousand-and-one chances which make horse- 
breeding such a risky business, and he is fully entitled to maintain 
that it is much wiser for him to take a good profit at once than 
to gamble on the life of the mare and the success of her future 
foals. There is unfortunately no room to doubt that the farmer 
now succumbs very frequently to this temptation, and that the 
mare he sells is either not replaced at all or is replaced by one of 
distinctly inferior quality. The price which now has to be paid 
for a good-looking young horse, the difficulty which dealers find in 
supplying the wants of their customers, the gradual shrinking in 
size of the classes for hunters at the principal shows—all these go 
to prove that the long-continued drain on our breeding stock is 
having its natural effect. 

It is the attempt to cope with the disastrous effects produced by 
this purchase of mares that gives the efforts of the Ear-Marking 
Association their principal interest. At the outset the association 
appears to have recognised that to attempt to check this drainage 
by placing an embargo on horse export would be neither wise 
nor just. It would, in fact, simply do injury to breeders and 
cause them to reduce their stock, the very thing we should be 
most anxious to avoid. The danger does not lie at all in the mere 
fact that we export annually nearly 50,000 good horses; it is all 
contained in the further fact that most of these animals are fine 
young mares which should be kept at home to perpetuate the breed, 
instead of being made the medium which will in future enable the 
foreigner to do without our assistance. The association, there- 
fore, wisely confines itself to pointing out how very necessary it 
is that inducements should be offered to breeders to obtain good 
stock and to keep it in the country. The full programme of the 
association is a fairly lengthy one. It includes many sugges- 
tions as to premiums for stallions and classifications of the 
necessary breeds required, which are much on a par with those 
adopted in France and elsewhere. The original and very valuable 
note which it strikes is the proposal to offer premiums for the ear- 
marking of suitable stock, these premiums to be given only once for 
each animal, but to put no restriction whatever on the movements 
or dealings in these ear-marked horses beyond a penalty which is 
to be placed on their exportation. It will be seen that the objects 
of the Ear-Marking Association strike at the root of the remount 
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difficulty, inasmuch as it concerns itself mainly with the retention 
of the actual breeding stock. This is a part of the problem which 
no other of the schemes examined has dealt with ; it is a question 
of little import to the Continental nations who export few 
horses of a military type, but it must be obvious that, to the 
United Kingdom, it is the first and the greatest part of the whole 
subject and the one to which an immediate solution is most 
desirable. 

In all these schemes for the betterment of our supply of 
remounts it is interesting to note that no single one of them covers 
the whole of the ground. There are some which deal with com- 
mandeering horses in time of war, but these make no provision for 
breeding or training. Those which deal with breeding make no 
attempt to deal with the training or the distribution of the 
animals bred. The advocates of the Swiss system make no 
mention as to how the remount question itself should be dealt 
with. It is evident that in England we have a complexity in this 
subject which is absent in the case of other countries. This is in 
part owing to the large foreign market which exists for our riding- 
horses, and in part to the peculiarities of our military arrange- 
ments. It is in truth this latter part which is mainly responsible 
for our difficulties. While the Continental nations can call to 
their colours three or four reservists for every man that is already 
under arms, they maintain such a high proportion of cavalry 
and artillery on their peace establishments that these essential 
branches are practically at full war strength. The bulk of the 
reservists belong to those forces which are the most easily 
mobilised and which require the smallest proportion of horses. 
The position of the British troops is very dissimilar. Taking the 
two Armies in their order of seniority, the Regulars have a reserve 
of only about 80,000 men, but in order to completely mobilise for 
war the Regular Army will require, in addition to the peace 
strength, no less than 50,000 horses. There are 20,000 horses 
which are already registered, so that there are 30,000 to be found 
somehow. The Territorial Army, as has been previously noted, 
require on mobilisation a total of 90,000 horses, to which they can 
at present only subscribe about 20,000, on which four-fifths of the 
Yeomanry are mounted, these horses being, it should be observed, 
the property of the men riding them. Therefore, in two small 
Armies, totalling less than half a million of men, we require on 
mobilisation 120,000 horses, of which only 20,000 are immediately 
at our disposal. This is a vastly greater proportion of horses to 
men than is the case with any Continental Power. 

A further difficulty in the solution of the problem arises 
through the essential differences between the Regular and Terri- 
torial Armies. An adoption of the Swiss system, while it is 
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admirably suited to the requirements of the Territorials, would be 
next to useless as an assistant to the Regulars. The Territorial 
Army is composed, both as regards officers and men, of individuals 
who would find it no difficulty either to use themselves, or suitably 
place with others, the horses they require on mobilisation. More- 
over, as their training is annual, the horses would be yearly called 
up for inspection and use. The Regular Army is not composed of 
men sufficiently in touch with the country to make such a practice 
possible. Even if this disability could be removed, the constant 
shifting from place to place of the various units completely pre- 
cludes all chance of this system being helpful to the Regulars. 
After the date of mobilisation the method of remounting the two 
Armies might very well be the same, but it is evident that the 
horses required for mobilisation must be provided by widely 
different means. 

Since there have been so many of these remount schemes 
placed before the public the writer hopes that he may be excused 
for adding yet another, and, as the object is one of national 
interest, he makes no apology for annexing the produce of brains 
far more clever and more experienced than his own. 

A remount scheme, in his opinion, must commence with the 
actual breeding of the remount. For this the proposals of the 
Ear-Marking Association are excellent and ample and should be 
adopted. The cost of carrying out this part of the programme is 
estimated by the association at 20,0001., but would probably, and 
rightly, be swollen in a few years to nearly 50,0001. 

The economy effected by keeping the peace strength of the 
cavalry and artillery of the Regular Army so much below the war 
strength must be more generously compensated for. Instead of 
the percentage of horses at present registered, the whole 50,000 
required to complete should be placed in this category. At 2 
registration payment of 11. per horse this would cost another 
50,0001. 

The horses bought for the Regular Army should be a year 
younger than at present and should not be placed in the ranks 
until they are five years old. In this case, however, the smaller 
cost of the young horse, and the greater period of its usefulness 
which would result from a more common-sense treatment, would 
most assuredly save any addition to the Estimates. 

To provide the horses for the Territorial Army the initial cost 
must be large; 90,000 horses are required and only 20,000 are 
there. An application of the Swiss system would materially 
reduce the cost to the Government of each horse, but for the first 
year the cost would almost certainly be at least 1,000,000/. In 
future years the charge would fall to probably less than is now 
paid for hirelings for a fortnight. In other words, the net increase 
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would be no more than the interest on the capital sum involved— 
that is, about 35,0001., in return for which the Territorial Army 
would be enabled to mobilise at a few hours’ notice at any time. 

The two Armies being thus completely provided with their 
equine equipment, the Commandeering Act, which is now law, 
should amply suffice to fill the gaps caused by war. 

The total extra expenditure incurred therefore, by means of 
which the breeding of the remount would be fostered, the pro- 
vision of remounts ensured, and the two Armies completely horsed 
for war, should add considerably less than 150,000I. a year to the 
annual Army Estimates. 

That this sum is a flea-bite to the enormous military bill we 
are forced to settle every year must be admitted. That it would 
be sufficient the items in the annual Estimates and the expe- 
riences of other countries should amply demonstrate. That it is 
necessary requires only that attention be drawn to the words of 
the present Minister for Agriculture, who, speaking at Scar- 
borough in October 1907, stated that one year had seen a decrease 
of 10,000 foals, that the time had come for a consideration of the 
question, and that the present state of affairs in British horse- 
breeding revealed a dangerous position. 

CARDIGAN. 
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MIDDLE-CLASS LIFE TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 


THE ordinary events of an everyday life do not, as they occur, 
seem to be of sufficient importance to deserve a record, and so it 
comes about that very few diaries have descended to us which 
afford a picture of middle-class life in past centuries. Nor is the 
material upon which this sketch of the family life of a well-to-do 
village squire is based in the form of a diary. But some two 
hundred years ago one Francis Taylor, a man possessed of some 
little property, commenced a new account-book, which he headed 
‘Extraordinary Book in my own Concernes,’ and he entered in it 
his household accounts with such minute accuracy that it is 
possible by a study of the entries to learn a great deal about the 
usual family life, particularly as he enlivened it by many 
comments, some, but not all, of which express dissatisfaction with 
the transactions recorded. Francis Taylor lived upon his own 
property in the village of South Littleton, some three and a-half 
miles from Evesham, managing it and farming a part of it 
himself, and besides this he acted as the trusted agent of Lord 
Coventry. As he took no part in politics and lived the quiet life 
of a country gentleman there are no stirring events to record of 
his career. Indeed, the only public appointment which he is 
known to have held was that of Receiver-General for the County 
and City of Worcester. In the first year of the reign of William 
and Mary a levy was made of one shilling in the pound in order to 
provide them with funds for the defence of their kingdom, and 
Mr. Taylor on his appointment had to sign a bond for 7,050I., a 
large amount for those days, for the proper performance of his 
duties ; this is endorsed as discharged, so no doubt he did perform 
them to the satisfaction of the authorities. 

These Receiver-Generalships were offices much sought for as 
being very profitable, though the bond and deed of appointment 
give no clue to any form of remuneration ; and it is a little remark- 
able that he should have been appointed, as his brother, of whom 
more anon, was a well-known adherent of King James the Second. 
437 
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At the time of the opening of the new account-book (1708) 
Francis Taylor was a widower with five surviving children—two 
sons, who were at school at Coventry, and three daughters, just 
grown up, who were at home. No doubt the sons must have been 
sent to one of the endowed grammar-schools, as the cost of their 
schooling was extraordinarily small, the entries being : ‘ For half 
a yeares schooling of my 2 sons, 02 :00 :00.’ All of the entries are 
made in this form, with the 0’s written in for the missing pounds, 
shillings, and pence, but it will be needless to repeat these lengthy 
entries in each case where amounts are cited. The boys did not 
board at the school, for we find that one Mr. Grasson, of Coventry, 
was paid 9/. ‘ for half a yeare’s tabling of my two sons.’ But in 
addition to these payments it was Mr. Taylor’s habit to send to 
their schoolmaster ‘a guinie for a New Yeare’s gift,’ and to Mr. 
Grasson a turkey and a chine of bacon. At the age of sixteen the 
elder son, Frank, was sent to Oxford, to University, of which 
college Dr. Charlett, a near relation, was then Master. A charge 
paid for a letter to Oxford has appended to it a note of its 
contents. It was to ask ‘If my son Frank may be in his (Dr. 
Charlett’s) lodgings or may have a chamber of his own and may 
learn Greek, Hebrew, and Mathematicks.’ When Frank went 
there ‘ to continue as a commoner ’ he was given 8I., and later in 
his first term he was sent another 12]. As no other mention is 
made of his expenses there it may be concluded that his college 
fees were paid out of this as well as his living expenses, so that an 
Oxford education in those days could not have been very costly. 
He took his degree, for a book-plate of his is extant bearing his 
arms and ‘A.M. University Coll. Oxon’; and he seems to have 
profited by his education and to have acquired literary tastes, for 
after his death in 1748 the valuation of his books cost 51. 5s. and 
their carriage to London for sale 51. 14s., but there is no trace of 
the amount which they realised. Notwithstanding his literary 
tastes, however, our only other glimpse of him is strange and un- 
worthy. For a letter exists in which his rector is complaining 
that, though very well off, he does not pay his tithes, and then 
goes on to say: 

There is no coming to ye speech of this gentleman, who through a strange 


turn of mind hath forsaken his own habitation, living at one public house 
or another in different towns, but Chiefly at a Carrier’s Inn at Worcester. 


Evidently he died at an inn somewhere not very far away, for 
7s. 6d. was paid for bringing his body to Littleton for burial. 
Though the younger brother was not sent to Oxford his after- 
career was more satisfactory: he went to the Bar, became 
Recorder of Evesham, and represented that borough in Parlia- 
ment for a good many years. Of the daughters and their ways of 
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life something, but not very much, can be learnt. The eldest, 
Judith, seems to have been a favourite of Lady Coventry, who 
made her a present of twenty-five yards of silk, the carriage of 
which from London was paid for and entered in the accounts. 
But she had a short life. In July 1710 she rode to Banbury 
to join a ‘ flying coach’ for London, their man and two horses 
putting up at Banbury for the night. On the 4th of September 
two letters arrived at Littleton, one from a Mr. Oades, with whom 
she was staying, and another from a doctor, ‘of my daughter 
Judith is ill of ye small pox,’ and ten days later three more letters 
‘concerning dangerous illness and of her death.’ 

Like all the literature of the time these books bring home to 
us what a frightful scourge small-pox was. In the same year a 
man is paid for riding to Coventry ‘ to see my son Frank ill of ye 
small pox,’ while a little later the youngest daughter was sent 
away for six weeks on account of small-pox in the village, and 
paid 11. 6s. 6d. for six weeks’ ‘ tabling ’ to the wife of their apothe- 
cary in Evesham, with whom she stayed. And yet again, only a 
year later, this same daughter Nancy is sent away for the same 
reason ; but the elder surviving daughter, Betty, was not banished 
on either occasion, whence it is a fair inference that she must 
already have ‘had the disease. It is also significant that ten 
shillings was thought enough to send to a woman who had nursed 
Frank through the small-pox. 

Betty was the housekeeper, and the housekeeping money 
sometimes, but not always, passed through her hands, and there 
can be little doubt that the daughters did a good deal of work 
in the house. For at no time were more than two female servants 
kept, and this was a small number for the size of the house in 
which, at all events in later years, they lived. And in some cases 
one of the two servants is described as a dairymaid, so that she 
was not altogether a house servant. 

With the utmost regularity, at Lady Day and Michaelmas, we 
read ‘Pd to my daughters Betty and Nancy their half yeare’s 
allowancé, to each 50s. for finding them in cloathes, 51.’ Judged 
by modern standards this does not seem much, but it had to do, 
even when there was an exceptional expense. For after their 
sister Judith’s death Betty and Nancy paid for mourning 121. 19s., 
which was met ‘as to 51. out of their half yeare’s allowance and 
as to 81. out of money which Mr. Douglass gave them ’ ; but who 
this Mr. Douglass who came to the rescue was we do not know. 

The girls also busied themselves with fine needlework, silk for 
which was often purchased during their visits to London. And 
there remain three beautiful pieces of embroidery, two of which 
are in the writer’s possession, as marks of their skill. These are 
upon linen, the whole ground being closely worked over with silk 
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so as to resemble quilting, and upon this is a bold conventional 
pattern of leaves and flowers in various shades of yellow. They 
may have been intended as breadths of an embroidered petticoat 
over which a dress was to be looped, or they may have been for 
the dress itself. The third piece is nearly, but not quite, finished, 
and, almost pathetically, the threaded needle still lies in it. Can 
it be that it was Judith’s work, and that after her untimely death 
in budding womanhood her sisters had not the heart to finish it? 
Another of Betty’s occupations was learning French, in which for 
some time she took lessons from a lady at a cost of 61. a year. 
But Nancy did not participate in these lessons, and somehow one 
gathers the impression that Nancy was a little overshadowed by 

. Betty. At all events, a property was left to Betty on her father’s 
death, but nothing was left to Nancy, who, however, may have 
been considered to have been provided for, as shortly after one of 
their visits to London she had married a ‘ merchant of the City of 
London.’ 

Betty did not marry until after her father’s death, and then she 
married one John Tandy. Now, in the last two or three years of 
Francis Taylor’s life the name of John Tandy appears as a man- 
servant engaged at 61. a year, so it is probable that she married 
their man-servant. However, there were some Tandys in the 
village possessed of a little property, yeoman farmers farming 
their own land, so John Tandy may have been of a class above 
that of the average servant. One may conjecture, too, that 
perhaps Betty was badly marked with small-pox and could not 
secure @ husband of her own class. 

The ladies of the family do not seem to have been invited to 
the houses where Francis Taylor dined, nor do they seem to have 
often been away from home. But there are entries which indicate 
their occasionally riding to Tewkesbury, Worcester, and other 
places in the neighbourhood ; and they on several occasions accom- 
panied their father to London, where they did much shopping. 
Indeed, more than once these London visits were the occasion of 
some heartburnings to that precise account-keeper, who notes, ‘I 
find a want of about 2 guinies nor can imagine what should have 
become of it.” And from time to time payments for letters indicate 
that one or other of the daughters was staying away with friends, 
so that, considering ‘ ye exceeding badness of the roads’ and the 
fact that the journeys were all made on horseback, no carriage 
being then kept, they perhaps moved about as much as could be 
expected. But it is quite certain that they did not go about as 
much as their father or their brothers, and we must picture them 
as making themselves generally useful at home, doing some of the 

house-work, attending to household matters, and not reading 
much, as the only books of which purchases are recorded were dull 
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works on divinity, but yet with time enough on their hands to do 
some fine needlework as a diversion. 

Of Mr. Taylor’s habits more traces are to be found. He was 
not a great sportsman, as powder and shot were bought in very 
small quantities at a time, quantities more suggestive of scaring 
birds away from crops than of sport. But he once kept grey- 
hounds, and thereby hangs a tale of disaster : 


Pd to Jos. Beard of Longbarrow p. [=for] drenches p. my Mastive bitch 
2 greyhounds and a greyhound whelp, there having a mad Dogge bin in my 
Cort 2 or 3 days since (tho I believe none of them were bit) p. fear of danger, 
2s. Note: These drenches killed all my curious well conditioned Dogges to my 
very great grief p. which I wd not have taken 10 guinies. 


Though Francis Taylor liked to get his money’s worth, and 
was apt to have a grumble if he thought he had not done so, he 
was very far from being illiberal in his dealings, and to his habit 
of giving tips to everyone who did him the least service we owe 
the knowledge of where he went and what he did. He seems to 
have been in considerable request as a dinner guest, and was enter- 
tained by the leading people of the neighbourhood. Thus we 
read : ‘ At my Lord Lee’s yt day Mr Coventrye and myself dined 
there that day, to ye butler 2s. 6d.’ But this butler must have 
been an imposing person to have received so large a tip, and a 
more usual amount is recorded as ‘ Expenses at Mr Coventrye’s 
at Hitcote one night with my two sons, viz. to Mr Townshend ye 
butler 12d., ye maid 6d., two grooms 6d. each.’ A dinner at Sir 
Anthony Craven’s is noteworthy in that several ladies were 
present, which seems to have been unusual, at all events at those 
dinners where the names of the guests are recorded. But it was 
Sir Anthony’s birthday, which may have made the difference ; 
there the butler and the groom received 1s. each. At another 
dinner, where he met the High Sheriffs of two counties, he only 
gave the maid 2d., so it may be supposed that she did not please 
him, as this is quite the smallest tip recorded. 

It is evident that dinners at inns were a form of entertainment 
much in vogue, for at these he was sometimes host and sometimes 
guest, and generally gave the maid 6d. and the groom the same. 

It would have been interesting to know how much he enter- 
tained at his own house ; but as this did not involve immediate out- 
of-pocket expenses the account-book bears no trace of such 
gatherings, except that now and again purchases of tobacco and 
pipes are earmarked as having been got for some particular guest. 

When the family went to London they seem to have gone into 
lodgings, and not to an inn, and the lodgings were remarkably 
cheap. ‘ To Mrs Starkey for 7 weeks use of her chamber (tho not 
used all the time) at 4s. a week, to her maid 2s., 11. 10s.,’ could 
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not have included board, which apparently must have been got at 
eating-houses, though on another occasion the entry is ‘ To dyet, 
lodging and expenses in London 34 weeks 31. 3s. 5d.’ On one 
visit to London the daughters were left at home, and Mr. Taylor 
must have ridden all the way (100 miles), as his horses were put 
up in town. 

The London bills give an insight into details of dress, as, 
although a good many things were bought from an alderman of 
Worcester, who was a relation, the more important purchases 
were reserved for the visits to town. Gold-handled swords, 
mourning swords, periwigs and full-bottomed wigs, the re-curling 
thereof and powder for them, ‘ drugget’ suits and materials for 
dresses for the daughters, figure amongst the items set out, while 
the sale to a silversmith of ‘ burnt silver gold lace ’ (sic) indicates 
that some little attention was given to appearance. But as no 
mention occurs of anything but materials for the daughters, Betty 
and Nancy most probably made their own dresses at home. 

A liberal table was kept, and as a sample of the meals a dinner 
given at an earlier date, in fact at the christening of Betty, may 


be cited : 
First Cours 


A Salmon melt and 2 carps boyled with small fish fryed round ye dish 
A loyn of veal royst 
A pigeon pie 
A carrot pudding 
A piece of beef boyled with cabbage and boyled Pigg laid round about it 
And 2 dishes on side table p. remoles (viz. a legg of mutton boyled 
with Callowflowers and a quarter of lamb rost) 


In the margin Francis Taylor notes of this last entry, ‘ No 
need of this and might have bin saved.’ 


Seconp CouRsE 


A young Turkie rost 
2 Ducks rost 
A dish of pease 
A dish of Tarts, Cheesecakes, custards, all in a dish with a 
Sillabub in ye middle 


This was pretty substantial fare, though we do not know how 
many sat down to it. The butcher’s bill, however, for one year 
was large for a family which usually consisted of only six persons 
in the house, as no less than 1,400 pounds of beef and mutton were 
consumed ; but there is internal evidence that at times, at all 
events, the labourers were fed, as there is a large increase in the 
amounts purchased at harvest time and at sheep-shearing time; 
and it is also noted that a carpenter and his son, who were engaged 
at a daily wage to build a boat for use on the river Avon (which 
ran through a part of the property), were given ‘ dyett.’ Some- 
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times, too, fat sheep were killed at the house in addition to the 
butcher’s meat bought, and these come to be recorded through 
Mr. Taylor’s habit of entering their value ‘ as to myself.’ 

Once it was a sick fat sheep which was killed, and this was 
sold in quarters to ‘ ye poore ’ for 4s. 6d. ; and similarly a fat cow, 
which had fallen into the moat and was drowned, was sold to the 
poor for 11s. 2d. 

The expenditure upon bread was so small and occasional that 
obviously it was generally baked at home, where also the brewing 
of beer and the making of cider were carried on. 

The consumption of wine was not large ; it was always bought 
in bulk either at Worcester, Bristol, or London, and was bottled 
at home, a good deal being put into pint bottles. Only three 
kinds of wine were bought—red and white port at prices varying 
from 4s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. the gallon, and Canary (sack) at 8s. the 

allon. 

: Tea and coffee were very dear, and only small quantities were 
got at a time, such as ‘ } pound Bohea 5s., } pound green tea 4s., 
} pound coffee 1s. 10d., all of ye best,’ whilst two tin teapots 
and a coffee-pot, each holding but } pint, were had at the same 
time. Just about this period Elers was making in Staffordshire 
the beautifully fine red earthenware which bears his name, and 
his teapots commonly held somewhat less than half a pint. 

Delicacies were sometimes bought, such as various kinds of 
fish, barrels of oysters, brandy for making cherry brandy, 
metheglin (a sweet wine made from honey), fat geese and giblets, 
and lampreys. 

In Worcester at the present day the little lamperns which 
ascend the Severn in vast numbers at certain times of year are 
largely sold ; but the lampreys bought by the Taylor family could 
not have been these, but must have been the large sea lamprey, 
as they cost as much as 8d. or 10d. each. Once some were bought 
ready potted : ‘6 Pottes of lampreys 13s., of these 5 pottes were 
sent as a present, ye other was eat with Rattes.’ 

Candles were bought in considerable quantities, but the 
purchase of candle-moulds shows that some were made at home, 
and a purchase of the materials for making soap indicates that this 
also was a domestic operation. But soap-boiling does not seem to 
have been to the liking of the household, for later entries relate to 
the purchase of soap itself, or sometimes to an exchange of tallow 
for soap at the rate of six pounds of soap for sixteen pounds of 
tallow. 

It may be of interest to give the prices of a few of the 
commoner articles of diet. Mutton and beef were usually 2d. a 
pound, but beef was occasionally 2}d., and about the same time 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in one of her letters complains 
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of this latter price as excessive; pigeons were ls. 8d. a 
dozen, chickens 1s. a couple, a fat goose and giblets 2s. 3d., 100 
oysters 1s. 9d., sugar 4d. a lb., raisins 6d., currants 7d., cheese 
4d. a lb., and coals 12s. a ton. 

Most of the ordinary shopping was done by one of the female 
servants, who presented her ‘ note ’ for marketings on her return 
from Evesham or other neighbouring towns; she also took to 
market surplus produce, such as butter and eggs, cheese and 
pigeons, of which a very large number must have been kept, 
Most likely she rode to market on a pillion with the man-servant, 
who was entrusted with larger commissions, such as the purchase 
or sale of sheep, cattle, cart-horses, or even riding-horses ; at all 
events, the man and the woman were often at market on the same 
day, and the repairs of a pillion show that it was in frequent use, 

Two female servants and no more were kept, and as whenever 

@ new one was engaged 1s. was given ‘in earnest,’ it is obvious 
that they were engaged at mops or hiring fairs, which have only 
comparatively recently ceased to exist in that part of the country. 
The hiring was for one year and was a mutually binding contract 
for that time. Its nature is well illustrated by an entry relating 
to a man-servant : ‘Pd to Jas Godson for 6 weeks at 51. 10s. a 
yeare, 12s. 6d. But he having 2s. 6d. when hired and he resolved 
not to stay out his yeare. Note—I might have chose not to pay 
him anything in regard he wd. not stay his yeare. I pd him.’ 
This was not their usual experience, for several of the female 
servants stayed more than the contract year, though they only 
received 21. 5s. a year in wages ; and two at least stayed with the 
Taylors for four years. The servants must have been kindly 
treated, as several received a small money present on leaving, and 
when one of them fell ill of a ‘ severe colick ’ it was not the family 
apothecary who was called in, as for a minor ailment, but a 
physician, whose fee was a guinea. But Mr. Taylor’s diagnosis 
must have been at fault, for her illness lasted six weeks, too long 
for a colic, as we know by her fellow-servant having been given 
some extra money because she had done all the work for that time. 
And when his man-servant was ill Mr. Taylor paid for medical 
attendance upon him also. 

This particular man-servant, who received 41. 10s. a year, 
remained with the Taylors for no less than eleven years, and was 
trusted to do important commissions. Generally only one man- 
servant was kept, though sometimes, particularly towards the end 
of Mr. Taylor’s life, two were kept. 

Some light is thrown upon the conditions of medical practice 
in those days, when minor ailments were generally treated by an 
‘apothecary,’ who did not possess any medical qualification. 
Thus one Jarret Smythe, apothecary, was paid 5s. for bleeding 
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Mr. Taylor for a severe cold—‘ he took 15 oz, too much at one 
time’ writes the patient—and he received numerous payments for 
bleedings, &c., while he also sold veterinary medicines and drugs 
generally. Although he did not belong to the higher grades of 
the medical profession it is known that he managed to marry an 
heiress and claimed gentility, stating that he was cousin to a 
Somersetshire baronet. It will be remembered that it was at his 
house that Nancy Taylor stayed when she fled from the smallpox 
in her village. 

Originally the apothecary was a grocer, who had more or less 
made a speciality of selling drugs. Chaucer tells us that his 
physician had his ‘ potecary,’ who was apparently an appanage to 
the particular physician. In carrying out the directions of the 
physician the apothecary went to the patient’s house to apply 
plaisters, &c., and of this one finds an instance in the account- 
book, where, a physician having ordered an emetic, the apothecary 
stays the night at Littleton to see it through. By degrees they 
came to prescribe for minor ailments, and eventually so fully 
established a position as a grade of medical practitioner that it 
became desirable to secure that they had an adequate medical 
training. And so the Apothecaries Act was passed, which enabled 
the Apothecaries’ Society to hold examinations and to grant 
medical qualifications, which they continue to do to this day. 
Many still survive who remember the time when the general 
practitioner was called, especially by the upper classes, the apothe- 
cary, and the King’s ordinary medical attendant is still officially 
styled ‘ apothecary.’ 

When more serious ailments were in question the Taylors 
consulted a physician or a surgeon. The physician’s fee was 
generally a guinea, but the surgeon’s fee was more variable. 
Thus Mr. Owen, surgeon, only had 5s. for ‘ letting me blood in ye 
right arm for a pain about my left shoulder,’ that is to say, the 
same fee that the apothecary had received for a similar operation. 
But for advice about ‘ ye dropsie’ Mr. Owen received 7s, 6d., as 
well as 5s. for a ‘ little bottle of water for ye dropsie.’ It was long 
before the surgeon attained to the same social status as the 
physician. When the monks, the early practitioners of medicine, 
were forbidden to treat surgical cases, the practice of surgery fell 
into the hands of a lower social grade, and this implied. inferiority 
long clung to it. 

With his horses Francis Taylor seems to have been very un- 
fortunate, and they were often in the hands of the veterinary 
surgeons, or, as they were then called, farriers, notwithstanding 
that he appears to have had a very poor opinion of their skill. 
‘Two bottles of stuff and a potte of oyntment ’ had been supplied 
to cure his grey mare of a ‘ running at ye heeles,’ as to which he 
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remarks, ‘I used but little of this, fearing it did more hurt than 
good, and so this money is thrown away.’ 

Then, again, a farrier from a little distance had been called in 
to fire his son’s grey gelding for a shoulder sprain, and a long 
lament follows : 


He agreed for a guinie, 4 a guinie for his journey and 4 a guinie for the 
operation, also firing my black mare for a supposed shoulder sprain, in all 
2 guinies. This last I take to be a great imposition and very unreasonable 
for yt he went not a step further and was no more than if it had been done at 
his own house, where he has 4 a guinie, which I was willing to give him, but he 
wd not be content under a guinie, wh I gave him against my will it being 
very hard and against all good confidence, but learn to be wiser another time 
and agree beforehand. 


However, this went the way of good resolutions in general, and it 
was not very long before he found himself in a similar dispute with 
another farrier. On the whole, the farriers were quite as highly 
paid as the apothecaries, and, whether it was from the bad condi- 
tion of the roads, or from other causes, their services were quite 
as often in request. Mr. Taylor’s want of confidence was not 
confined to the farriers, but was extended to the medical profes- 
sion, for we find him having recourse to quack medicines, which 
he was in no great hurry to pay for ; so it may be presumed that he 
‘was disappointed in the result, although he does not say so when 
at last he pays ‘ to the Revd. Mr. Schrine Smyth for three papers 
of powders he sent me for ye dropsie, 5s.’ 

The habit of giving tips has been already alluded to. Every- 
one who had the smallest claim received something, though 
as @ rule the sums were small, 6d. generally sufficing. When a 
side of venison was brought by Lord Coventry’s keeper, 2s. 6d. 
was given ; but this is called a fee, so may have been of the nature 
of a perquisite, which is rendered the more probable in that only 
6d. or 1s. was given when the same present arrived by other hands. 

Mr. Taylor gave a great many presents, being always careful 
to pay the carriage unless his own servants were able to deliver 
them. They usually took the form of produce, such as ‘ a bushel 
of my best malt,’ some flax, or particularly good seed corn, or 8 
turkey and a chine of bacon, which was a very favourite present, 
and their value was invariably entered in the accounts ‘as to 
myself.’ Some of the presents, however, are such as nowadays 
people might hesitate to accept, as when he sent to the newly 
elected Mayor of Evesham 10s. towards his feast. 

One is impressed by the idea that he was very liberal, notwith- 
standing an occasional grumble. Thus, when he pays over a small 
local charity, which appears to have been in his hands, he adds 
to it out of his own pocket ; and when he visits London something 
substantial is always given to the poor. The charity dinner had 
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evidently been invented in his time, for he gives 1l. 19s. 6d. ‘ at 
ye feast of ye clergymen’s sons and to ye poore.’ Nor was the 
appeal of a man imprisoned for debt refused, for he gave ‘ to one 
Richd. Jones a Dtr in Worcester Jayle who has compounded with 
his creditors at 4s. in ye pound having liberty with Marshall wth 
a certificate signed by Mr. Soley and others in Bewdley to ask 
charity, 5s.’ 

Of his agricultural ventures no complete record remains ; there 
is a small collection of notes about leases and contracts, but the 
account-book in the writer’s possession makes frequent reference 
to others which have been long since lost, and it is not possible to 
ascertain either the extent of his property, his total income, or 
his total expenditure. Most of his land was generally let to 
tenants who paid their rent with fair regularity, though he 
laments that one plot of land had remained upon his hands for 
four years ; and so far as it is possible to form an opinion from the 
amount of seed corn, &c., used, he had not more than 150 acres 
under the plough in his own hands. Some of his land was let at 
80s. per acre, and none is known to have fetched less than a 
pound. Taking into account the altered value of money these rents 
seem high, though it is very good land in the district. 

Forty years ago the population in the Littletons was smaller 
than it must have been two hundred years ago, though now the 
spread of small holdings and of market-gardening has again 
rendered the villages populous, and so prosperous that many of the 
tenants have been able to purchase the freehold of their plots. 

But it must not be supposed that this progress is due to legis- 
lation, for it was well on the way before there was any Small 
Holdings Act upon the Statute Book. It has been the result of 
natural development in an area where the land is suitable, and has 
been furthered by the landlords, who have assisted it by planting 
and by agitating for increased rail facilities, which have been 
obtained to the advantage alike of the railway and of the tenants. 

The villagers in Mr. Taylor’s day appear to have been a 
tolerably orderly and well-conducted set of people, and the only 
indication to the contrary, during the ten years over which the 
accounts extend, lies in three warrants which he procured. One 
of these was against some wood stealers, and another was a search 
warrant to look for a brass pan which had been stolen: But this 
only ended in additional expenses for the search without dis- 
covering the whereabouts of the pan. The third warrant is 
against a woman in the village for buying eggs of one Jack Goring 
and for harbouring vagrants. This is a curious combination of 
offences to be placed in one warrant, and as to the eggs seems only 
explicable on the assumption that they were supposed to have 
been stolen from Mr. Taylor, who at the time had a servant named 
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Thomas Goring. Even so it is difficult to see how action could 
be taken against the purchaser of the eggs without proceeding also 
against the thief, of which there is no trace. 

Towards the end of his life Francis Taylor moved into a new 
house which he had built on to a much older half-timbered house, 
the incongruity of style being of little importance as the new 
building entirely concealed the older portion from the front. Hig 
house still ornaments the village street with its high-pitched, tiled 
roof, bold gables, and widely projecting eaves, but it has fallen 
from its high estate. Many of the windows were blocked up on 
account of the window tax and have never been reopened, and the 
villagers have a tradition that they were closed because a ghost 
used to look out from them and frighten the children. The farmer 
whose family have occupied it for well-nigh a hundred years 
chiefly occupies the older portion, and the fine old house is much 
dilapidated. 

In these later years of Francis Taylor’s life his brother, the 
Rev. Ralph Taylor, D.D., 8.T.P., was much at Littleton, where 
he died and was buried. His was a much more chequered career, 
Having a good living, the best in the gift of Lord Coventry, that 
of Severn Stoke, in Worcestershire, and being also a prebendary 
of Worcester, he had a good position and ample means. But he 
had in some way unknown to us become acquainted with James 
the Second, and on his abdication became a Nonjuror and followed 
the King into exile. After a time, finding himself in very reduced 
circumstances, he wished to return and, if possible, to be reinstated 
in his living, and to this end he wrote to Francis Taylor to ask 
him to procure a passport, and he also drafted a petition which he 
submitted both to Dr. Charlett and to his brother for approval. 

These documents and other letters of Ralph Taylor’s which 
still exist are sufficiently interesting for quotation. After com- 
plaining of his poverty, he thanks Lady Coventry for having sent 
him 50l., and adds that the King had offered to give him a pension, 
but that he had declined it, ‘ having about 400I. in other hands, 
part of which was returned to him, he Begd leave to decline, more 
pleased with the King’s goodness than if he had a million of livres 
yearly.’ 

He goes on to relate how 
once he had a coach, four saddle horses and servants accordingly: all of 
which he was deprived of for his fidelity to the King, and had his outhousing 
and four horses burnt, his dwelling house beset, and forced to fly for his 
life from ye violence of the Prince of Orange’s soldiers. And all this when 
he was tempted daily with offers of a Bishoprick from those who had interest 
enough with the usurpers to have procured it. 


He tells that he is now the only divine with the King, but that he 
is no Papist, has never been at Mass, nor seen the Host exposed 
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at any church. It is true, however, that he had seen some relics, 
‘and a horrible lie is grafted on it’ : 


These were shewn to the King and Queen. I took that opportunity of 
seeing what cd not be seen at another time, having first made enquiry 
if there was no more respect required of those yt viewed them than if they 
were to see any profane picture or statue, wh accordingly I found to be 
true. There was neither mass nor vespers, but only a short flourish of 
trumpets wh ceasing the reliques were shewn to ye King and Queen. The 
Civility of some persons gave me a very convenient place where I stood all ye 
while without paying any adoration or anything like it. And this is the 
plain naked Truth. 


So far as can be told, this petition did not have much effect, 
although he was allowed to return to England; and it is 
rather remarkable that, being a Protestant, he should have 
found so much favour in the eyes of King James, who presented 
him with two gold sleeve-links, which are in the writer’s 
possession. 

It appears that he had farmed out some of his tithes to Francis 
Taylor, perhaps because he had difficulty in collecting them, and 
he desired that this arrangement should continue. But Francis 
Taylor had for four years been a loser by the transaction, and 
among his notes we find: ‘He (Ralph Taylor) shd not be 
against making me an allowance for ye hardship of ye bargaia. 
Half, that is ten pounds, was agreed upon.’ And Francis 
Taylor’s business caution peeps out in the added note, ‘ My wife 
present at this interview.’ 

No portrait of Francis Taylor is known to exist. There is, 
however, an engraving by Vertue of a portrait of Dr. Ralph 
Taylor, painted by Verelet, which represents a somewhat dour- 
looking ecclesiastic ; but all we know of him is to his credit, and he 
certainly suffered for conscience’ sake the hardships which were 
inflicted upon the Nonjurors. 

And here we must take our leave of the Taylor family, with, it 
is hoped, a pleasant impression. If the two brothers have been 
made known mainly by the citing of their complaints, this has been 
due to their little or great grievances being more amusing than 
their other utterances, and, after all, their very grumbles are those 
of men who felt that they had been treated less well than they 
treated others, and do not point to their being ill-conditioned, dis- 
contented men. 

Francis Taylor’s home seems to have been one where full 
occupation and content reigned, with a sufficiency of this world’s 
goods to make life easy and pleasant, and the troubles of a dis- 
turbed time passed it by unscathed. 

C. 8. Tomzs. 














THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


POOR LAW BABIES—IN LONDON AND 
BERLIN 


WE have heard a great deal during the last few years about children 
of school age—that is, children over five years of age—but very 
little is said about children under five. They are almost entirely 
ignored, as if the only value of a child were the amount of 
education it is capable of receiving. 

The recent statistics which have been prepared as a result of 
the medical inspection of all school-children show how lamentably 
deficient many of these children are in general health or in such 
things as go to the making of good health. By the time the child 
is five years old a great part of the foundations of its future health 
has been laid, whether for good or ill, and the same might be said 
of its moral conduct. 

It is really somewhat astonishing how little interest the con- 
dition of children under five seems to arouse, since from which- 
ever point of view the school-child is approached, the preceding 
five years are of extreme importance. From a purely educational 
standpoint a healthy child is more capable of receiving instruction 
than an unhealthy one: from a financial standpoint there is no 
comparison. A weakly school-child requires medical attention 
and treatment, and in many cases will sooner or later need either 
outdoor or indoor relief, and will certainly be an expense to its 
relations or the country, if not to both. 

A large number of weakly school-children grow up to join the 
great army—an army, alas! only in numbers—of the physically 
unfit. The existence of this army leads to much talk about 
physical deterioration, but the burden of its support appears to 
be accepted as an almost necessary consequence of our civilisa- 
tion. Does, then, our much-vaunted civilisation bring with it 

physical deterioration, and that to an appreciable proportion of 
our nation? Surely this is a false civilisation. Is all our know- 
ledge which forms so large a part of our civilisation useless or 
unable to help us in dealing with this matter? Not at all; but 
we must learn to apply the results of our civilisation for the 
benefit of those who are suffering from the effects of it. There 
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are nations, whom we regard as almost beyond the pale of 
civilisation, whose care in preventing any deterioration of their 
race puts us to shame. 

We must not be content to prolong the life of the unfit and 
point to that as the results of our knowledge, but we should 
rather endeavour to prevent sickness or disease. This is the 
highest form of civilisation, as looked at from a social aspect, and 
one which seems to have been grasped many years ago by the 
Chinaman, when he introduced the practice of paying the doctor 
so long as he was well and of stopping payment if he fell ill. 

We must cut down the army of the physically unfit, and relieve 
ourselves from the burden of their support ; we must aim at being, 
like the Utopians, a nation such that ‘ almost no nation under 
heaven hath less need of physic than they.’ 

It is a well-known fact that only a very small percentage of 
children are born unfit—they become unfit owing to the unsuit- 
ability of their surroundings during the early months of life ; even 
in the most favourable circumstances a child who becomes 
weakly during the early months of its life is late in developing, 
and is usually below the average size and weight for some time 
afterwards. 

Many of these children die, and there is a very prevalent 
opinion that these are the unfit, and that Nature is thus benevo- 
lently providing for the survival of the fittest. This is a grave 
mistake : our present unnatural conditions do not admit of the 
exercise of this function of Nature. 

In the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commissioners we 


find (p. 776) : 


We cannot even assume, merely because the mothers are poor, that the 
children come of stocks inferior to the average. What is, however, more 
important to those who have to consider (and perhaps bear the expense of) 
the future maintenance of all the children, is that the premature deaths of 
the infants imply a disastrous weakening of those who just escape death. 


Again, quoting from the evidence of Dr. G. Carpenter, we find 
(p. 777) : 


The infantile mortality question is one, therefore, of extreme import- 
ance. . , in regard to the physique of the nation. While thousands perish 
outright, hundreds of thousands who worry through are injured in the hard 
struggle for existence and grow up weaklings, physical and mental degene- 
rates. A high infantile mortality rate, therefore, denotes a far higher infan- 
tile deterioration rate, and this unwelcome fact must not be lost sight of. 


And again : 


A high infantile mortality almost necessarily connotes a prevalence of 
those causes and conditions which, in the long run, determine a degeneration 
of the race. 
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It really seems unnecessary to multiply any more testimony 
on this subject, but we may quote the following (p. 777) : 


Has not Dr. A. K. Chalmers said: ‘ The dead baby is next-of-kin to the 
diseased baby, who in time becomes the anemic, ill-fed, and educationally 
backward child, from whom is derived later in life the unskilled ‘* casual” 
who is at the bottom of so many of our problems.’ 





There-can be no doubt that infantile mortality and physical 
deterioration go hand in hand and are interdependent ; but it is 
not at all easy to measure the latter, whereas infantile mortality 
is readily measurable, and thus may be taken not only as showing 
the actual number of deaths but also as an indication of the 
general state of health of the infant community. 

It is impossible in one article to deal with the conditions 
existing among more than one class of children, and I propose 
to confine myself to the consideration of the Poor Law children 
under one year of age from the point of view of mortality, and 
therefore indirectly of general health. For this purpose it will 
be advisable to consider first of all the condition of our Poor Law 
children and their mortality, and then the condition of the same 
class of children in Berlin.’ 

In doing this it is not my intention to suggest that Ger- 
many as 2 whole deals with its children on the same lines as Berlin. 
It does not; each town makes its own regulations, subject to 
certain general regulations of the State. Berlin, however, of all 
European cities is the one whose conditions most closely resemble 
those of London and of our large cities; it is therefore the most 
suited for our purpose. 


Poor Law BasBIiEs In LONDON 


Many people seem to have rather a hazy notion as to what 
Poor Law babies are; some people think that they are all the 
children who are born in the workhouse, while others would 
cheerfully dismiss the matter with the remark that they are babies 
from the dregs of the population. This last is not the case, as 
has been already mentioned, and may therefore be set aside. In 
regard to the babies who are born in the workhouse, some do of 
course become Poor Law babies, but a very large number do not, 
and many babies who are not born in the workhouse become Poor 
Law babies. 

A great many babies born in the workhouse are removed from 
it before they are a month old, and do not afterwards come under 


2 The facts concerning the German Poor Laws contained in this article were 
obtained in the course of a tour, undertaken in November and December 1909, on 
behalf of the Lister Institute, in order to study the methods employed on the 
Continent for the prevention of Infantile Mortality. They are published by kind 
permission of the Governing Body of that Institute. 
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the care of the Poor Law. Indeed, it is stated in the Minority 
Report that in 1907 the mothers of more than half the babies 
born in the workhouses from which reports were received removed 
themselves and their infants within the month, and that only in 
very exceptional cases had relief been subsequently applied for. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that all babies born in the work- 
house are necessarily Poor Law children. On the other hand, 
many Poor Law children are orphans, deserted or forsaken 
children, not born in the workhouse, but whose parents are no 
longer able to provide for them on account of death or poverty. 

There is good material among the Poor Law babies, and it 
is worthy of proper care and consideration. The number of 
Poor Law babies is by no means small. Figures which can be 
taken as‘correct are to be found in the Majority Report, and may 
with advantage be quoted here. 

On the 3lst of March 1906 there were 2799 children under 
one year of age (excluding lunatics, &c., and casuals) in receipt 
of indoor relief—that is, there were 2799 babies in the workhouses, 
or 3.4 per 1000 of all the babies in the kingdom. 

On the same date there were 7415 babies in receipt of either 
indoor or outdoor relief, or 9.1 per 1000 of all the babies in the 
whole population ; and there were 51,767 children under school 
age (i.e. under five) in receipt of Poor Law relief, of whom 
11,424 were in receipt of indoor relief. There were 11,424 
children under five in the workhouse. 

The state of health and general condition of such a large 
number of children must be of immense importance to the com- 
munity from the point of view of mortality and physical deteriora- 
tion. The most recent report upon the condition of Poor Law 
babies is to be found in the Minority Report, and a few quotations 
from it will give some description of the life of the baby population 
of the workhouse. On p. 779 it is said : 


The nursery is usually in charge of a paid attendant, not a trained nurse, 
but a woman of some experience in the care of children, who is aided by 
‘grannies’ or old pauper women who nurse the babies, and younger pauper 
women who do the scrubbing and charing. These are not usually mothers 
of children in the nursery. The matron finds that the children of such 
mothers cry after them, and it delays the work, and she prefers to employ 
the mothers elsewhere. If mother and infant remain in the institution for 
nine months or a year the separation between them becomes complete. 


Again, on p. 784 it is stated : 


We regret to report that these workhouse nurseries are, in a large number 
of cases—alike in structural arrangements, equipment, organisation, and 
staffing—wholly unsuited to the healthy rearing of infants. . . . We have 
visited many workhouse nurseries in the different parts of the kingdom ; and 
we have found hardly any that can possibly be regarded as satisfactory places 
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where children should be reared. The mere fact that the infants are almost 
universally handled by pauper inmates, many of them more or less mentally 
defective, makes it impossible for a workhouse nursery to be a proper place. 


After quoting from a report dealing with the state of affairs in 
1897, the Commissioners say : 


We recognise that some improvement has taken place. But, as we have 
ourselves seen, pauper inmates, many of them feeble-minded, are still almost 
everywhere utilised for handling the babies ; and the workhouse nurseries, so 
far as paid officers are concerned, are still so inadequately staffed as to make 
pauper help indispensable. The sanitary arrangements are nearly always 
so primitive, and so far below the standard of the best nurseries of the present 
time, that a very large amount of personal service is necessary if the nursery 
and the babies are to be kept in a proper state of cleanliness and purity. 


Without entering into further discussion of the matter, it 
seems evident that the workhouse nursery leaves much to be 
desired. It is not to be supposed that all workhouse nurseries 
are alike; in some the standard will be relatively high, and in ° 
others low. But I hope to show that there is a much better 
system than even the best-arranged workhouse nursery. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to arrive at any conclusion in 
regard to the mortality among workhouse babies. Some figures 
have been published by the Minority Report Commissioners 
(p. 781 et seq.) which are based upon returns received by them 
from 450 unions in 1907. In these 450 unions 8483 infants 
were born, and of these 1050 died in the workhouse before 
reaching the age of one year. Of the children born in the work- 
house a considerable number are removed within the first few 
weeks after birth, and the figure 1050 does not include any that 
died after leaving the workhouse. Further figures, given in the 
Minority Report, bring the mortality among workhouse babies 
to between two and three times that of the rest of the population. 

These figures formed the subject of a question in the House of 
Commons on the 9th of March 1909, and as the result of the 
question a Return’ was published by the Local Government Board 
taking exception to the figures on several grounds : notably that the 
number of premature and enfeebled children is greater than in the 
population at large. Figures are given of the infants dying during 
the first week of life and during the first year ; but in considering 
any figures of infant mortality in workhouses the same objection 
applies as is urged against those of the Minority Report—namely, 
that many of the children born in the workhouse leave it very soon 
after birth, and we have no record of the condition in which they 
leave it nor of the numbers who die outside during the first year 
of life. 


? Deaths of Infants in Poor Law Institutions, Price 1d. 
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The figures are altogether too uncertain for any accurate 
deductions to be made, but there is no doubt that the mortality 
among workhouse infants is higher than among any section of the 
community. This is admitted in the Return already referred to, 
but is explained by the authors of the leaflet as due to the physical 
condition of the babies. Out of 2653 children born in the work- 
houses of London 112 died within the first week of life, while 
812 (a further 200) died in the workhouse within the year. That 
is to say, that of 2541 children alive at the end of the first week 
of life, even making no allowance for the fact that a very large 
number of them leave the institution, 200 die, which gives a 
mortality of 78.8 per 1000; and this is, of course, far too low a 
figure, since it is not to be supposed for one moment that all the 
children who leave the workhouse are alive at the end of the first 
year of life. These figures therefore cannot be compared in any 
way with those for the population as a whole, since they are quite 
inaccurate. Even supposing that none of the children who left 
the workhouse died (which, if it were the case, would alone be a 
most complete condemnation of the workhouse-nursery system), 
the figures compare most unfavourably with those of the Poor 
Law children who live and thrive under the system which is now 
established in Berlin, and which will now be described. 


Poor Law Basigs IN BERLIN 


It is impossible to attempt to compare the existing systems 
(if the workhouse nurseries of London can be considered to be 
worked on any system at all) for dealing with Poor Law babies 
in London and Berlin; they have no main points in common. 

Neither workhouse nor workhouse nursery exists for the Poor 
Law babies of Berlin. 

The essential principle for children of all ages is that of 
boarding-out. But it is rational boarding-out; that is, only 
healthy children are boarded out, and then into previously 
inspected homes which fulfil the requirements of the police regu- 
lations. The children thus boarded out are kept under properly 
qualified inspection, both by health visitors and doctors, up to 
fourteen years of age. 

These are the broad facts of the case, which must now be taken 
in some detail. 

The social origin of the Poor Law babies of Berlin is precisely 
similar to that of the Poor Law babies of London, so that nothing 
further need be said in this connexion. Judging from expe- 
rience both in London and Berlin, I should say that if there is 
anything to choose in regard to the physique of the babies in the 
poorest parts of both cities, the balance is in favour of the London 
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baby. And, as will be seen later, this is fully borne out by the 
statistics. 

The rise of the system which is now fully established in Berlin 
is interesting, and a brief account of it will render it easier to 
understand the various details of the existing system. 

In 1879 regulations were issued by the President of the Police, 
whereby provision was made for supervision by the police of all 
children under the age of four years who were boarded out away 
from their parents for reward. These regulations appear to have 
been very indifferently carried out, and to have been almost 
without influence upon the general condition and mortality of this 
class of children. In 1899 these regulations were revised and re- 
issued by the police authorities, and the careful carrying out of 
them energetically enforced. 

The regulations require that ‘any person who is desirous of 
receiving a child for reward must first receive permission from the 
police.’ 

(1) Permission is to be refused, if the persons receiving the child have 
been convicted of any offence under the law or are known to be of immoral 
habits, also— 

(2) If the housing, or 

(3) The sanitary conditions do not satisfy the inspectors appointed by the 
police for this purpose. 

(4) Admission is to be given to the health visitors appointed by the police, 
and also to the doctors of the police force, who are instructed to visit the child 
at intervals and to watch over its welfare. 

(5) Illness of the child extending over more than three days, or death, to be 
reported without delay to the police authorities. 


The conditions of (2) and (3) are carefully defined, but briefly 
may be summed up as follows. There shall be 


(a) No other young children in the house, or, under very special circum- 
stances, one other child. 

(b) A sufficiency of space and comfort in the child’s sleeping accommoda- 
tion. 

(c) Satisfactory sanitary conditions of the house itself. 

(«) Freedom of all the inmates from contagious or infectious disease. 


The Poor Law children who are boarded out will come under 
these regulations, since they are paid for by the Poor Law autho- 
rities, and are thus boarded out for reward. The police, however, 
have nothing to do with the Poor Law children, who are directly 
under the Poor Law organisation. 

It is very essential that a baby should not be boarded out unless 
it is in such a state of health as to render it likely, if not fairly 
certain, that it will do well. Moreover, it is not fair upon the 
family receiving the child to board it out unless it is known to be 
free from infectious disease. In order to be certain that the child 
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has not contracted some infectious disease before it came under 
the care of the Poor Law it must be kept under observation for, if 
possible, three weeks. 

These difficulties and many others have been satisfactorily met 
by the establishment of an institution known as the ‘ Kinderasyl.’ 


THE KINDERASYL OF BERLIN 


The Kinderasyl, or Children’s Refuge, may be described as 
the nucleus around which centres the life of all the Poor Law 
babies of Berlin. It was built out of funds which had been left 
at different times to the town of Berlin by several public-minded 
citizens for the foundation of some form of institution resembling 
a Foundling Hospital. It was opened in 1901 as a home for the 
reception of all babies for whom the Poor Law authorities felt 
themselves to be responsible. Every child under one year of age 
is brought up here as soon as it comes under the care of the Poor 
Law. However healthy the child may appear to be, it is kept 
here in quarantine for, if possible, three weeks. If at the end of 
that time it is in good health it is boarded out ; if not, it is kept at 
the Asyl until such time as it is fit to be boarded out. Now, 
the very obvious comment that will at once be raised by anyone 
reading this sentence is that here is merely a reproduction of the 
workhouse nursery of the English Poor Law baby, only worse, 
because here the babies are admittedly in poor, if not in bad, 
health. On the face of it, it seems that this might be the case ; 
but in reality it will be seen that there is no resemblance between 
the two, nor is it possible to compare them from any point of view 
whatsoever. It may be added that by far the greater number of 
children are considered fit to be boarded out at the end of their 
period of quarantine. 

The Kinderasyl is conducted upon the lines of a first-class 
babies’ hospital. It is built for about 140 babies, and can take 
rather more if there is a particularly busy time. Since its 
opening in 1901 it has been (and it may be hoped that it will 
long continue to be) under the active personal direction and 
supervision of a well-known and very experienced children’s 
specialist, who is aided by a staff of assistants, all of whom have 
had special experience in children’s diseases. Some of the assis- 
tants are resident and some non-resident in the refuge. 

It is not the custom in Germany for any medical man to be 
attached to more than one hospital, and the director of the 
Kinderasyl treats this in every respect as his hospital work and 
attends daily for some hours to visit the wards. Under his 
guidance the Kinderasy] is rapidly becoming a centre for the post- 
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graduate study in the diseases of infants, and medical men and 
women of varied nationalities are usually to be seen there. 

The refuge has been built with a view to efficiency and 
economy. There is nothing at all luxurious about it, although 
there is everything that is necessary. The wards have mostly 
been built to accommodate about eight or nine children ; they are 
light and airy, and no ward is without its balcony. The children 
are put out on these balconies all day in summer, and at other 
times when the weather is sufficiently favourable ; but even when 
the weather is unfavourable and the babies are kept indoors, the 
air is always fresh and sweet in the wards. There is a matron 
and nursing sisters and a staff of junior nurses as in any hospital. 
In regard to the size of the nursing staff, it is considered desirable 
to have one day-nurse to every six babies, but each nurse often 
has to look after eight or nine babies. 

It is necessary at this juncture to say a little about the whole 
question of babies’ hospitals. When babies or young children are 
kept for a long time in hospital it often happens that instead of 
improving they tend to go back and to lose weight, in spite of care 
and attention. It needs no further explanation to show that the 
whole value of the refuge depended upon whether this very 
serious tendency could be successfully combated or not. The 
importance of the whole question is still more apparent when it 
is considered that the great majority of troubles from which 
children under one year suffer are nutritional ; and this tendency 
to waste is also a nutritional one, so that a large number of the 
babies who would be kept in the refuge because they were not fit 
to be boarded out would be already suffering from some form or 
other of nutritional disturbance, which therefore might only be 
aggravated by further residence in the Asyl. 

The success which has been attained in this matter at the 
refuge, as the outcome of experience, can only be described as 
brilliant; hospital wasting is practically unknown there, the 
results obtained being quite unique. This result has been arrived 
at by treating every infant, however healthy it may appear to be, 
as a potential source of infection. This does not mean that each 
child is kept in a separate room, but it has been found that the 
greatest possible care is necessary to prevent an apparently 
healthy baby from infecting another one. It is difficult to say 
wherein the precise source of infection lies, but the fact remains 
that unless this is rigidly carried out, children in hospital cannot 
be kept in good health. There are a large number of very small 
details in dealing with an infant, which have very aptly been 
termed imponderabilia, but which make all the difference between 
a healthy baby and an unhealthy one. In the Asyl these impon- 
derabilia are attended to, and the result is Success. 
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A few of the imponderabilia may be touched upon. For 
example, each baby has its own utensils, such as thermometer, 
spoon, sponge, &c., which are kept on a shelf over its cot, and may 
not be used for another baby under any circumstances whatever. 
The nurse must not go from one child to another without washing 
her hands ; she must always wear a clean white overall, and must 
not enter another ward without first changing into another 
overall, and anyone passing from one ward to another must do 
the same. This matter has been treated in some detail, because 
it is in the attention to detail that the secret of the success of the 
Kinderasyl lies. I wish to demonstrate the imperative necessity 
for any institution where babies are congregated to be not only 
under medical control but under specially qualified medical 
control. Otherwise it is not possible to ensure the measures 
being carried out which experience has shown to be so essential. 
In this connexion it may be related that at one time a trouble- 
some but harmless skin infection broke out among the infants, 
for which no source could be found. The outbreak was stopped 
by inducing a young doctor, who was studying there, and who 
was in the habit of applying his ear directly to the babies’ chests, 
to give up the practice. This is an example of how extremely 
susceptible young children are. 

In the matter of actual medical treatment of infants the 
principal thing is their food; and it is most important that the 
food, which in the case of young babies is milk in one form or 
other, should be exactly suited to their needs. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that there is in Germany a science of infant feeding 
and one which gives excellent practical results. The ideal food 
for babies is, of course, human milk; but as over two thousand 
children pass through the Kinderasyl every year, of whom about 
50 per cent. are orphans or forsaken, it is evident that this is not 
practicable in a very large percentage of the children, and the 
difficulty of arranging for a large number of mothers is almost 
unsurmountable on account of the expense alone. A certain 
number of women, however, are received into the refuge with 
their babies, so that a supply of human milk is always obtainable 
for those infants who do not improve satisfactorily on artificial 
food. 

Each baby is weighed every day, and a careful record of the 
amount of food ordered and taken is marked up on the chart at 
the foot of the bed, together with records of its temperature, 
&c. The amount of milk and the percentage of the constituents 
are prescribed for every child, whether healthy or not, by the 
medical officer, and the child’s weight-curve is very carefuily 
watched; if it does not increase in weight the food is altered. 
Less than half of all the children who are brought to the Asyl are 
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even approximately normal in size and weight. During the three 
weeks or thereabouts of their stay in the refuge they generally 
succeed in making up a good deal of their deficiency in these 
directions. There is @ special milk-kitchen downstairs where 
the milk prescriptions are prepared. This is done by a nursing 
sister, who has been specially trained for the work. 

The town has recently started dairies of its own, which supply 
all the municipal institutions, including the milk-kitchens of 
the town. These are centres in the different districts of 
Berlin, where baby consultations are held daily by children’s 
doctors for the infants of the poor of Berlin. The cases are all 
visited by the sister-in-charge; the women.can obtain milk at 
a reduced rate if it is considered desirable ; and they are taught 
how to prepare it by the sister. Many foster-children attend 
these consultations. 

The number of children who pass through the Asyl has been 
gradually increasing. In 1906, 2064 children passed through the 
refuge, with a mortality of 131, 1.e. of 5 per cent. In 1907, 2476 
children passed through it, with a mortality of 203 children, i.e. 
of about 8 per cent. This is a very low mortality and cannot be 
too far pressed, since the great majority only remain one month 
or less in the Asyl, and some of those who are boarded out die in 
the course of the year. It will, however, be shown a little later 
that the mortality among the boarded-out children is also very 
low, so that the mortality in the Kinderasyl cannot be considered 
as otherwise than most satisfactory, and, indeed, exceeds the 
lowest which could be expected. 

Adjoining the Kinderasyl is the Waisenhaus, or Orphanage, 
which subserves precisely the same function for children over one 
year as the Kinderasyl does for those under one year, and also 
receives children who are temporarily under the care of the Poor 
Law. The Waisenhaus is under the same medical auspices as 
the Asyl, and is conducted upon the same lines. 


BoAaRDED-ovuT Poor LAW BaBIES 


All children who are boarded out under the Poor Law autho- 
rities are given out to foster-parents whose conditions of life 
fulfil the requirements set out in the regulations of 1899. The 
babies thus boarded out are visited regularly by lady health 
visitors, who have been properly trained for the work, mostly in 
the Kinderasyl. Here they receive both practical and theoretical 
instruction in the management of babies, so that they can keep 
an intelligent watch over the child’s health and instruct the 
foster-mother ; if necessary, as to the best way of rearing the 
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baby. It is most important that the health visitors should be 
trained; a general notion of the management of children is not 
sufficient. The babies are also under the supervision of children’s 
doctors, who inspect them once a month, or oftener, according to 
the state of the child’s health. 

Some of the children are boarded out in the country. The 
supervision is, however, much more difficult, and appears to 
detract very markedly from the advantages which the child might 
be expected to derive from the country air. The health visitors 
travel round and inspect the homes and the children, but further 
supervision is necessarily entrusted to the local doctor, who is not 
a children’s doctor, or to the clergyman of the parish. Illnesses 
are not detected so soon as in the town, and the mortality is 
actually higher in the country than in the town; this speaks 
volumes in regard to the excellence of the medical supervision in 
the town. Any Poor Law foster-child who falls ill and needs 
more than out-patient treatment is taken back into the Kinderasyl 
or the Waisenhaus, according to its age. 

There is a hospital outside the town for the Poor Law children 

who are suffering from infectious and contagious or chronic 
diseases ; the acute non-infectious cases are kept in Berlin itself. 
The outside hospital is also in charge of a children’s specialist. 
The mortality among the boarded-out children as a whole is very 
low, as the following figures show; they include the deaths 
among all the foster-children of the Poor Law under fourteen 
years. 
During 1906 there were on an average 5678 boarded-out 
Poor Law children, of whom 237 died; of these, 47 had been 
boarded out in Berlin and 190 outside—total mortality, 4.1 per 
cent. In 1907, out of 6340 children 167 died: 57 from Berlin 
and 110 from outside—total mortality, 2.6 per cent. 

It is evident that as regards health it would be very difficult 
to improve upon the system on which the Poor Law children 
of Berlin are treated. The diminution of the mortality among 
the Poor Law children has been so marked that, although it only 
touches a small proportion of all the children, it has yet caused a 
well-marked fall in the general infantile mortality statistics of 
the town, as may readily be seen from the following table, the 
figures of which are taken from the Statistical Report of Berlin ; 
the drop which occurred after the introduction of this system in 
1901 is so definite that it cannot reasonably be attributed to any 
other cause. It is most marked among the illegitimate children, 
and these constitute about 50 per cent. of the babies who are 
admitted to the refuge, and the previous condition of these 
children was almost certainly worse than that of the legitimate 
ones, so that the results are all the more marked. 
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STATISTICS OF INFANTILE MORTALITY IN BERLIN 


Deaths per 1000 among Infants under One Year 





| 
| 
Legitimate Illegitimate Total 


| 1882-1886 . ; . 284.34 511.22 318.43 

| 1887-1891 . : : 256.33 496.08 a 
1892-1896 . : . 230.26 471.68 260.85 
1897-1901 _ . ‘ : 220.68 475.02 254°39 
1902-1906 . - , 202.74 865.09 226.19 
1907. ; : 174.86 809.33 196.73 


There has been hardly any reduction in the mortality of infants 
during the first month of life, according to the admirably prepared 
charts of the Statistical Office of Berlin ; it has remained remark- 
ably constant, and accounts for at least one-third, and in many 
years considerably more than this proportion, of the total infantile 
mortality of the town. The relative mortality among infants in 
the first month of life tends to be higher among the legitimate 
than among the illegitimate. It is unfortunately impossible to 
reproduce the table, but not only does the total mortality curve 
show a precipitous drop after 1900, but the mortality for each 
month of life falls still more markedly, and appears to be still 
falling. 

The systems employed in Berlin and in London in our work- 
house nurseries are so totally different that any comparison of the 
statistics is a matter of some difficulty ; if, however, the mortality 
of the London workhouse nurseries be referred to, the lowness of 
the figure among the Poor Law babies of Berlin will be at once 
recognised. 


THE FINANCIAL ASPECT OF BOARDING-OUT. 


One great advantage of the Berlin boarding-out system is its 
cheapness. The usual payment for foster-children is 20 marks 
per month (1l.). In addition, the children are clothed by the 
town, and when of school age their educational expenses are also — 
paid. 

There is a small but rather increasing class of children, 
known as the ‘ convalescents,’ who are boarded out at 30 marks 
per month (30s.). These are children who are healthy but 
delicate and require rather more than ordinary care; they are 
given out only to well-known and experienced foster-mothers. 
These children are under the direct medical supervision of the 
Kinderasyl. The net cost to the town per head per child is rather 
increasing. In 1903-04 it was 223 marks (111. 3s.), and in 1907-08 
it was 250 marks (121. 10s.). It would not be possible to main- 
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tain a child in any institution for this sum, so that boarding-out 
not only is the most satisfactory as regards the health of the child, 
but it is also the cheapest form of provision for Poor Law children. 

The average cost per occupied bed in the orphanage in 1906 
was 694 marks (341. 14s.), and in 1907 was 776 marks (88]. 16s.). 
This is very much cheaper than a bed in any children’s hospital 
in London, being about half as expensive ; but it is not quite fair 
to compare the two, since the beds in the orphanage are mainly 
medical, which are always cheaper, and include a few children 
who are in quarantine. 

In describing the system employed for dealing with the Poor 
Law children I have only dealt with one side of all that is being 
done in Berlin in order to reduce the infantile mortality ; but it 
has been selected because of its importance, and because of the 
completeness of the scheme and of the excellence of the results, 
due largely to the admirable management of each department. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The whole system of treating Poor Law babies in Berlin may 
be briefly summed up as the boarding-out of healthy children 
into properly inspected homes, and subsequent adequate medical 
and hygtenic supervision. The children referred to are com- 
parable with those who would be in receipt of indoor relief in 
London, and not in any way with those who would be in receipt 
of outdoor relief under the English system of Poor Law relief. 

No babies in receipt of indoor relief are boarded out in this 
country, and our system of treating Poor Law babies in London 
may be summed up as the maintenance of all children in 
barracks, whether they are healthy or not, with no medical super- 
vision, and with inadequate hygiene. 

It would be quite beyond the scope of this article to go into the 
question of boarding-out, as it exists in England, in any detail, 
since it does not affect the Poor Law babies. 

There is evidence, however, that the results are far from 
satisfactory, and a very little consideration will give at any rate 
some of the reasons. The payment is in most cases wholly in- 
sufficient, and can only be an attraction to the very poorest, which 
in itself means that the child cannot be properly looked after. 

The homes into which these children are put are not previously 
inspected, and subsequent supervision is very rudimentary, if not 
altogether absent. (Further information on this point can be 
found in the Minority Report, pp. 804 et seq.) 


There does not seem to be any single point which can be 
adduced in favour of ovr system of dealing with Poor Law babies. 


If the mothers of the children in the workhouse nursery were 
HH2 
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allowed to look after their babies, and trained in the proper care 
and management of them, there would certainly be something to 
be said in favour of the method. But this is not the case, as has 
been already shown. The ideal thing is to encourage maternal 
care and affection, and the best way of doing this is to induce the 
mother to manage her own child. But ‘if mother and infant 
remain in the institution for nine months or a year, the separation 
between them becomes complete.’, So that the only point where 
our system has a possible advantage falls entirely to the ground. 
Our system does not succeed in arousing any maternal affection. 

Even this one possible point is absent when the Poor Law 
babies who have no mother are considered. Here there is no 
redeeming feature in our present system; rather there is much 
that is against it. The mortality is higher than among even the 
poorest part of the population ; insufficiency of fresh air appears 
to be the rule in most workhouse nurseries, and the nursing given 
by a possibly imbecile pauper cannot be considered satisfactory. 

There seems to be some sort of idea that a pauper baby should 
not fare any better than it would do if it lived in a family such as 
its own might have been. No doubt the fundamental idea is that 
of expense, but all institutions are expensive. Even a workhouse 
nursery is not kept going without expense, and I much regret 
that so far I have not found any data dealing with the cost per 
head in a workhouse nursery. It is probably not inconsiderable. 
One of our national characteristics is to let things muddle along 
somehow or nohow, and then one fine day we wake up with a 
start to find that things are by no means as they should be. 

We have let our Poor Law babies muddle along somehow 
or nohow, and it is now time to wake up with a start and set to 
work to improve matters. Hungary, Sweden, France, and Ger- 
many are all far ahead of us in dealing with their Poor Law 
children, and even those who are not Poor Law children. What- 
ever we may say outwardly (and no one is fonder of abusing his own 
country than the true Englishman), there is a firm conviction 
that things are really quite well looked after, especially if that 
political party with which we agree happens to be in power. 
Physical deterioration and infantile mortality are national ques- 
tions, and the time has come when they can no longer be set 
aside if we wish to hold our own in the struggle for existence 
which is always going on among nations, just as much as among 
individuals. There has been a Royal Commission on the Poor 
Laws which has presented one of the most admirable reports 
ever drawn up by any set of Royal Commissioners, and some out- 
come is to be hoped for in the near future. It is, however, some- 
what to be regretted that although the Commissioners have made 
minute and careful inquiries into the existing conditions among 
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Poor Law babies and are emphatic in their disapproval, they do 
not offer any very definite suggestions as to what should be done 
to remedy the present evil. 

On p. 1220 in the Summary of Proposals in the Minority 
Report it is said : 

In view of the fact that the Destitution Authorities of the United King- 
dom have constantly on their hands more than 65,000 infants under five years 
of age, and that there is grave reason for believing the mortality among them 
to be excessive, alike among the 50,000 who are maintained on outdoor relief 
and among the 15,000 in Poor Law institutions, careful statistical inquiry 
ought to be made, in order to discover where the mortality is greatest and 
how this loss of life can be prevented. 


It is, of course, most desirable that full statistics upon this very 
important matter should be obtained ; but the statistics which we 
already have are amply sufficient to show that the present state 
of Poor Law babies is most unsatisfactory, so that there is no need 
to wait any longer before making suggestions. 

The whole system of workhouse nurseries is thoroughly bad, 
and must be condemned entirely. 

In the Majority Report it is said (p. 619) : 

First of all, we are strongly of opinion that effective steps should be taken 
to secure that the maintenance of children in the workhouse be no longer 
recognised as a legitimate way of dealing with them. We put this in the 
forefront of our recommendations. 


This is a very important statement on the part of the Com- 
missioners, because the only reasonable alternative to a system of 
indoor relief such as there is in the workhouse is one of outdoor 
relief, which, where the children have no relations, must result in 
boarding-out. There can be very little doubt that boarding-out 
is the best system for Poor Law children of every age. But it 
must be proper boarding-out ; and in this respect Berlin presents 
us with an excellent model. Nothing short of the whole mech- 
anism of the Berlin system will suffice to bring about the desired 
reduction in mortality and the improvement in the general con- 
dition of the children. Other towns in Germany have tried to do 
with less; they have called in untrained health visitors, or have 
not considered it necessary to appoint special children’s doctors 
to look after the babies; and the results are only partially satis- 
factory. 

The importance of only boarding-out healthy babies need 
hardly be further emphasised, its advantages are so obvious ; the 
nutritional disturbances of babyhood demand skilled medical 
treatment and qualified nursing : they are nearly always beyond 
the capacity of a health visitor, even if well trained, and the 
foster-mother has had no training at all in such matters. The 
astonishing ignorance of the majority of women upon the 
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management of babies is hardly realised by anyone who has not 
had personal dealings with the poor people of a large town. 
*‘ There is,’ says a medical officer of health, ‘ probably no ignorance 
so profound as is that associated with the care of infants, and no 
lack of knowledge attended by such disastrous results as is that of 
the feeding of babies’ (Minority Report, p. 773). Some central 
home like the Kinderasyl is necessary to ensure that the babies 
are sent out in a suitable state of health. This home should be 
under the direction of a thoroughly experienced children’s doctor, 
with a staff of assistant doctors and nurses, just as in a children’s 
hospital. This is not so expensive as might be at first supposed ; 
the main extra expense would be in the nursing staff, but there 
would be relatively few babies as compared with the present 
system, for the great mass of children would be boarded out. 
Many of the babies’ hospitals in Germany have been adapted from 
ordinary dwelling-houses, and it should not be any more difficult 
to adapt a workhouse nursery and to convert it into a suitable, but 
probably not smart, babies’ hospital. Two or three of these would 
probably provide for the whole of the Poor Law babies of London. 
The medical work would be highly specialised and good enough 
to attract really first-rate men, as is the case not only in Berlin 
but in every part of the Continent where any such institution is 
to be found, and it has given rise to great improvements in the 
treatment of children’s diseases outside Poor Law babies. 

Some of the workhouse nurseries which would be emptied by 
these measures might with great advantage be converted into 
homes, where those mothers who were under the Poor Law with 
their babies might stay and be instructed in the proper care and 
management of their infants, at any rate until the early months 
of the child’s life were passed. This would ensure a diminution 
in the ignorance of the mothers, and would promote the feelings of 
maternal affection in a way that readily succeeds—namely, by in- 
ducing them to feed and attend to their own children. When 
every mother feeds and attends to her own children, and in a 
proper manner, and is enabled to stay at home in order to do 
so, we shall have gone far along the path that leads to the 
reduction of physical deterioration, and a high infantile mor- 
tality will be a thing of the past. We are a long way off such a 
Utopian state, but it is time to hasten on the journey, or we shall 
be left behind in the great race of the nations. 


JANET EK. LANE-CLAYPON. 
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THE CENTENARY OF MRS. GASKELL 


Or Mrs. Gaskell no biography has been written, and those who 
would know something of her life must content themselves 
with the brief sketches provided by Madame Belloc (printed 
as an introduction to Forgues’s French translation of Cousin 
Phillis, and Other Tales) and by the Master of Peterhouse (in the 
Dictionary of National Biography), supplemented by such par- 
ticulars of herself and her home as are revealed in her Life of 
Charlotte Bronté and in the letters and memoirs of her friends. 
While the publication of a volume containing the letters of Mrs. 
Gaskell would find a warm welcome, there is little reason to 
deplore the absence of a biography of the novelist. The lives of 
few literary men and women are marked with much incident, but 
no writer’s career was less eventful than that of Mrs. Gaskell. 
A trip on the Rhine with the Howitts, an occasional visit to the 
Mohls at Paris—these were the extent of her travels; her resi- 
dence at Manchester deprived her of the pleasure of any great 
intimacy with the social, literary, and artistic lions of the day ; no 
quarrels marred a peaceful, happy, busy life ; and the only excite- 
ment, beyond the publication of her books, that ever befel her was 
the storm in a tea-cup that followed the issue of her biography of 
Miss Bronté. 

Elizabeth Cleghorn Stevenson, known to fame under her 
married name, was the second child of William Stevenson, some- 
time Keeper of the Records in the Treasury, by his first wife, 
Eliza Holland, of Sandlebridge in Cheshire, the ‘ Heathbridge ’ 
of Cousin Phillis. Born in Lindsey Row (now merged into 
Cheyne Walk), Chelsea, on the 29th of September 1810, Eliza- 
beth lost her mother a few weeks later, and shortly afterwards 
was taken to her maternal aunt, Mrs. Lumb, who lived at Knuts- 
ford. Knutsford, where lived other relatives of her mother, was 
Elizabeth Stevenson’s home for two-and-twenty years, though 
she left it from time to time, once to spend two years at a 
school at Stratford-on-Avon, and several times for shorter 
periods to visit her father in London and friends at Newcastle 
and Edinburgh. 
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The impression the picturesque old town of Knutsford made 
on the young girl was very deep, and her recollections of the place 
a score of years after she left it were still so vivid that then she 
re-created it and immortalised it as Cranford. Mrs. Gaskell is to 
Knutsford what Thackeray is to the Charterhouse ; and the Knuts- 
ford folk, who claim that their town is portrayed, not only as 
Cranford, but as Duncombe in Mr. Harrison’s Confessions, Eltham 
in Cousin Phillis, and Hollington in Wives and Daughters, as 
well as figuring in other stories under other names, take pride in 
pointing out the tall red-brick house where Mrs. Lumb and her 
niece lived as being the house where the Countess (in Wives and 
Daughters) set up an industrial school. They show the Brook 
Street Chapel, in which Elizabeth Stevenson was married, and 
where, they assert, Ruth Hilton met Henry Bellingham; the 
Royal George Hotel, where in the adjacent Assembly Rooms 
Signor Brunoni performed his marvellous conjuring tricks, and 
the county balls were held ; and, with even more of affection, they 
draw attention to the old house at the top of the George Yard 
where Miss Matty sold tea and gave away comfits to the children. 
Not content with indicating localities, they assert that Knutsford 
people live in ‘ Cranford,’ and in proof of this quote a story told 
by the Rev. Henry Green, who lent the book to an old woman in 
the town, and was told by her when she returned it, ‘ Why, sir, 
that Cranford is all about Knutsford. My old mistress, Miss 
Harker, is mentioned in it; and our poor cow, she did go to the 
field in a large flannel waistcoat because she had burned herself 
in a lime-pit.’ They say that Mrs. Gaskell’s cousins, Mary and 
Lucy, the daughters of Peter Holland, the father of Sir Henry 
Holland and grandfather of Lord Knutsford, sat for Deborah and 
Matilda Jenkyns ; and that Peter Holland himself furnished the 
author with a study for the worthy doctors introduced into her 
books. It is not worth while further to pursue these conjectures. 
‘I do not think my mother ever consciously took her characters 
from special individuals,’ Mrs. Holland, a married daughter of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s, has said; ‘but we who knew often thought we 
recognised people, and would tell her, ‘‘ Oh, So-and-so is just like 
Mr. Blank,’’ or something of that kind ; and she would say, ‘‘ So 
it is, but I never meant it for him.’’ And really many of the 
characters are from originals, or rather are like originals, but they 
were not consciously meant to be like.’ 

A beautiful young woman, Elizabeth Stevenson attracted 
much attention and had many admirers. From those who wooed 
her she singled out the Rev. William Gaskell, minister of the 
Cross Street Unitarian Chapel at Manchester, and in August 1832 
she bestowed her hand upon him. Like most happy unions, this 
marriage has no history. Gaskell, who outlived his wife by nearly 
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a score of years and became a leader of the Unitarians, was deeply 
concerned to improve the conditions of the poor, and strove to 
imbue his wife with the same interest. Mrs. Gaskell, always 
eager to assist in works of charity, devoted some of her leisure to 
teaching at evening classes for working men ; but otherwise, says 
Dr. Ward, the high authority upon Mrs. Gaskell’s life and works, 
‘especially in later years, she liked her time as well as her mind 
to be her own.’ While she took an active part during the cotton 
famine of 1862-3 in organising relief for the unemployed, as a 
rule in ordinary years she preferred to assist in bettering the 
condition of the workers by using her pen on their behalf, por- 
traying, notably in Mary Barton and North and South, their 
wretched state. Even dearer to her than this object was her wish 
to warn young girls against falling into sin. Her method was to 
show the terrible end that awaited the guilty, and with this 
purpose the history of Esther in Mary Barton was written. But 
while on the one hand she admonished the wrongdoer, on the 
other, with a charity little understood in the ‘forties and ’fifties, 
she called on the world more readily to forgive those who trans- 
gressed, and in Ruth and Lizzie Leigh she preached fervently 
the gospel of the sinner that repenteth. The share she took 
in conjunction with Mrs. Browning, Mrs. Jameson, and 
Mrs. Howitt in the agitation for the Married Woman’s Property 
Act was but one of her many activities in connexion with social 
reform. 

Most authors who secure fame have tried to write at a very 
early age, but no hint has ever been given by any of her friends 
that in her youth Mrs. Gaskell’s thoughts turned to literature. 
Her first known effort (in which, it is said, she was assisted by 
her husband) was a poem, entitled ‘ Sketches among the Poor,’ 
that appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine for January 1837. This 
is headed ‘ No. 1,’ but ‘ Maga’ for that year contains no further 
instalment, and the sketch seems to have been the result of a fitful 
effort. The poem is particularly interesting, not only because it 
has never been reprinted, but because the theme was subsequently 
developed in Mary Barton in the character of pathetic Alice 
Wilson. It tells the story of a poor woman’s longing to return 
to the town whence she came. 









































In all her quiet duties, one dear thought 
Kept ever true and constant sway, not brought 
Before the world, but garnered all the more 

For being to herself a secret store. 

Whene’er she heard of country homes a smile 
Came brightening o’er her serious face the while ; 
She knew not that it came, yet in her heart 

A hope leaped up; of which that smile was part ; 
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She thought the time might come, ere yet the bowl 
Were broken at the fountain, when her soul 
Might listen to its yearnings, unreproved 

By thought of failure to the cause she loved ; 
When she might leave the close and noisy street, 
And once again her childhood’s home might greet. 


First one duty, and then another, however, prevented the 
realisation of this wish, until old age, pulling down the curtain 
over each wearied sense, let the poor soul, in imagination, spend 
her last days in full enjoyment of the pleasure that had never been 


hers. 
With those around her no communion sought ; 
Scarce knew she of their being. Fancy wild 
Had placed her in her mother’s house a child ; 
It was her mother sang her to her rest ; 
The lark awoke her springing from his nest ; 
The bees sang cheerily the livelong day, 
Lurking ’mid flowers wherever she did play ; 
The Sabbath bells rang as in years gone by, 
Swelling and falling on the soft wind’s sigh ; 
Her little sisters knelt with her in prayer, 
And nightly did her father’s blessing share ; 
So, wrapt in glad imaginings, her life 
Stole on with all her sweet young memories rife. 


In the year following the publication of ‘ Sketches among the 


Poor,’ William Howitt announced his project of Visits to Remark- 
able Places. This caught the eye of Mrs. Gaskell, who wrote to 
draw his attention to a fine old seat, Clopton Hall, near Stratford- 
on-Avon. So admirable was her description of her visit as a 
schoolgirl to the mansion and its inmates, that Howitt in his reply 
urged her to use her pen for the public benefit. ‘ This,’ says 
Mrs. Howitt proudly, ‘ led to the production of the beautiful story 
of Mary Barton, the first volume of which was sent in manuscript 
to my husband, stating this to be the result of his advice.’ To 
William Howitt, therefore, must be conceded the credit of having 
induced Mrs. Gaskell actually to contemplate a literary career. 
It is certain that soon after Howitt’s encouragement Mrs. Gaskell 
wrote some short stories. None of these were published, and, 
indeed, the demands upon her time of five young children probably 
precluded any serious devotion to literature. It was not until 
after the death of her only son in 1844 that her husband, thinking 
she might find solace in composition, persuaded her to take up her 
pen. Then she began to write her first novel, Mary Barton, 
which, completed in 1847, was refused by more than one publisher, 
but in the end was accepted and brought out by Chapman and 
Hall in the following year. 

It was but natural that in her first novel Mrs. Gaskell should 
draw on the material that lay at her hand. Disraeli in Sybil had 
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already dealt with the condition of the workers in a manufacturing 
town, and he had taken the practical view that capital and labour 
were antagonistic forces. Mrs. Gaskell, realising (as, of course, 
did Disraeli) that in the end capital and labour have the same 
interests, was horrified to see these ‘two classes, dependent on 
each other in every possible way, each evidently regarding the 
interests of the other as opposed to their own.’ With Utopia 
shining in her inner eye, she was, however, mainly concerned 
not with economic conditions, but with the misery of the poor. 
Her tender heart suffered with their sufferings, and her book was 
in the nature of an appeal against those forces that only time and 
the spread of education among the workers could in any degree 
counteract. Her sympathy carried her away, and, though she 
desired and intended to hold the balance evenly between the two 
nations, her picture when completed was undoubtedly partial, and 
caused the book to be denounced by that section of the public 
which was maligned. 

Dealing with a subject at once topical and of vital importance, 
Mary Barton attracted much notice, and the author at a bound 
sprang into fame. Such different persons as Carlyle, Miss Edge- 
worth, Samuel Bamford, and Walter Savage Landor praised the 
book ; Dickens expressed his ‘ unaffected and great admiration’ ; 
and Charlotte Bronté, dismayed to find herself in some measure 
anticipated both in subject and incident, pronounced it ‘ a clever 
though painful tale.’ Dickens's appreciation took practical form 
shortly after, for when he was about to launch Household Words 
he eagerly invited Mrs. Gaskell’s support, hinting at weighty 
remuneration and even offering to run down to Manchester 
for a few hours if Mrs. Gaskell would care for further 
particulars before committing herself to the enterprise. ‘I do 
not know what your literary vows of temperance or abstinence 
‘ may be,’ he wrote, ‘ but I do honestly know that there is no living 
writer whose aid I would desire to enlist in preference to the 
authoress of Mary Barton (a book that most profoundly affected 
and impressed me). I venture to ask you whether you can give 
me any hope that you will write a short tale, or any number of 
tales, for the projected paper.’ To this invitation Mrs. Gaskell 
responded by sending him Lizzie Leigh, and during the next 
twenty years she was one of Dickens’s most valuable supporters. 
Moorland Cottage appeared as a Christmas book in 1850, and Ruth 
was published in book form in 1853 without being serialised ; but 
Household Words had the honour of ushering into the world 
North and South and that series of sketches that were subsequently 
collected as Cranford. 

Not even the briefest account of the life of Mrs. Gaskell 
could pass over the interesting episode of her acquaintance with 
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Charlotte Bronté, whose Jane Eyre had appeared fourteen months 
earlier than Mary Barton. The two writers met for the first time 
on the 19th of August 1850, at Sir James Kay Shuttleworth’s 
house at Windermere. 


A little lady in a black silk gown came up and shook hands with me at 
once (Mrs. Gaskell has described the meeting). I went up to unbonnet, &c, ; 
came down to tea ; the little lady worked away and hardly spoke, but I had 
time for a good look at her. She is (as she calls herself) undeveloped, thin, 
and more than half a head shorter than I am ; soft brown hair, not very dark ; 
eyes (very good and expressive, looking straight and open at you) of the 
same colour as her hair; a large mouth; the forehead square, broad, and 
rather overhanging. She has a very sweet voice ; rather hesitates in choosing 
her expressions, but when chosen they seem without an effort admirable, and 
just befitting the occasion; there is nothing overstrained, but perfectly 


simple. 


The two most notable living Englishwomen of letters became 
friends at once, in spite of, or perhaps because of, the difference 
of their characters. ‘Mrs. Gaskell is a woman of the most 
genuine talent, of cheerful, pleasing, and cordial manners, and, I 
believe, of a kind and good heart,’ Charlotte Bronté wrote to Ellen 
Nussey ; and the shy, pessimistic, plain little genius, almost devoid 
of humour and taking herself very seriously, found pleasure in the 
company of the beautiful, self-possessed woman who was gifted 
with a quiet sense of humour. The contrast may well be pointed 
by the quotation of Susanna Wentworth’s description of Mrs. 
Gaskell—the only contemporary description of that lady that has 
been preserved : 


When we first knew Mrs. Gaskell she had not yet become celebrated, but 
from the earliest days of our intercourse with her we were struck with her 
genius, and used to say to each other that we were sure she could write books, 
or do anything else in the world that she liked. And the more we knew of 
her, the more we admired her. She was a noble-looking woman, with a 
queenly presence, and her high, broad, serene brow, and finely cut mobile 
features were lighted up by a constantly varying play of expression as she 
poured forth her wonderful talk. It was like the gleaming ripple and rush 
of a clear deep stream in sunshine. Though one of the most brilliant persons 
I ever saw, she had none of the restlessness and eagerness that spoils so 
much of our conversation nowadays. There was no hurry or high pressure 
about her, but she seemed always surrounded by an atmosphere of ease, 
leisure, and playful geniality, that drew out the best side of every one 
who was in her company. When you were with her, you felt as if you had 
twice the life in you that you had at ordinary times. 


In all things Miss Bronté and Mrs. Gaskell differed, and Mrs. 
Gaskell has placed on record their divergent views of life : 


We talked about the different courses through which life ran. She said 
in her own composed manner, as if she had accepted the theory as a fact, that 
she believed some were appointed beforehand to sorrow and much disappoint- 
ment ; that it did not fall to the lot of all—as Scripture told us—to have their 
lines fall in pleasant places; that it was well for those who have rougher 
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paths, to perceive that such was God’s will concerning them, and try to 
moderate their expectations, leaving hope to those of a different doom, and 
seeking patience and resignation as the virtues they were to cultivate. I took 
a different view: I thought that human lots were more equal than she 
imagined ; that to some happiness and sorrow came in strong patches of 
light and shadow (so to speak), while in the lives of others they were pretty 
equally blended throughout. 


Within a week of meeting Mrs. Gaskell, Charlotte Bronté 
opened a correspondence with her that was continued until the 
end. They wrote about books and people, about James Mar-. 
tineau’s sermons and Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, about 
Thackeray’s lectures and Frederica Bremer, about Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe and Tennyson’s In Memoriam; about these and half a 
hundred other subjects. In June 1851 Miss Bronté, en route 
from London to her home, stayed with Mrs. Gaskell, and found 
this visit made ‘ a cheering break in the journey.’ She came again 
to Plymouth Grove two years later, and then Mrs. Gaskell went 
to see her at Haworth. Never in their intercourse was there a 
suspicion of jealousy, either of each other’s gifts or popularity. 
In April 1852 Mrs. Gaskell sent her friend an outline of Ruth : 


The sketch you give me of your work seems to me very noble (wrote the 
author of Jane Eyre); and its purpose may be as useful in practical 
result as it is high and just in theoretical tendency. Such a book may 
restore hope and energy to many who thought they had forfeited their right 
to both, and open a clear course for honourable effort to some who deemed 
that they and all honour had parted company in this world. 


Nine months later Villette and Ruth were about to be pub- 
lished, and Mrs. Gaskell was perturbed at the thought that the 
books would appear at the same time, and she expressed her- 
self to this effect in a letter to Charlotte Bronté, who acted with 
characteristic generosity, and graciously yielded the pas to her 
friend : 

Before receiving yours (she wrote), I had felt, and expressed to Mr. 
Smith, reluctance to come in the way of Ruth; not that I think she 
would suffer from contact with Villette—we know not but that the 
damage might be the other way; but I have ever held comparisons to be 
odious, and would fain that neither I nor my friends should be made sub- 
jects for the same. Mr. Smith proposes, accordingly, to defer the publication 
of my book till the 24th inst.; he says that will give Ruth the start in 
the papers daily and weekly, and also will leave free to her all the February 
magazines. Should this delay appear to you insufficient, speak, and it 
shall be protracted. 

I dare say, arrange as we may, we shall not be able wholly to prevent 
comparisons ; it is the nature of some critics to be invidious ; but we need 
not care; we can set them at defiance; they shall not make us foes, they 
shall not mingle with our mutual feelings one taint of jealousy: there is 
my hand on that; I know you will give clasp for clasp. 

Villette has indeed no right to push itself before Ruth. There is 
a goodness, a philanthropic purpose, a social use in the latter, to which 
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the former cannot for an instant pretend; nor can it claim precedence on 
the ground of surpassing power. I think it much quieter than Jane Eyre, 


Small wonder that Mrs. Gaskell, writing to Ellen Nussey about 
their friend, said : ‘I am convinced the more her character and 
talents are known, the more thoroughly will both be admired and 
reverenced.’ 

The intimacy between the novelists was only broken by 
Charlotte Bronté’s death on the 3lst of March 1855. Beyond 
the small circle of her acquaintance, little was known about the 
author of Jane Eyre, and misstatements that gave pain to those 
near to her were rife in the Press. Her husband and father 
thought that under the circumstances it was advisable to issue an 
official biography, and Mr. Bronté begged Mrs. Gaskell to under- 
take the task. Mrs. Gaskell, glad to have the opportunity to pay 
tribute to her friend, consented, and produced the well-known book 
that conveys so just and so agreeable an impression of the brilliant 
little Yorkshire lady. She took infinite pains and won high 
praise. ‘Well have you done your work,’ wrote Charles 
Kingsley, ‘and given us the picture of a valiant woman 
made perfect by suffering.’ Others joined in the appreciation; 
but Mrs. Gaskell soon found herself in a veritable hornets’ 
nest. Mr. Bronté was displeased with allusions to his eccen- 
tricities, and Mr. Nicholls was annoyed because he thought 
he detected a hint that he was not an entirely sympathetic 
husband. Had this been all, however, it would not have 
mattered; but more serious complaints were made. Carus 
Wilson, the Brocklehurst of Jane Eyre, threatened legal proceed- 
ings as @ consequence of certain remarks in the biography ; and 
grievous trouble seemed likely to follow a statement that a lady 
of unblemished reputation had been the mistress of Branwell 
Bronté. Mrs. Gaskell had allowed herself to get very indignant 
with this lady, and her indignation would have been justified— 
had the allegation been true. Mrs. Gaskell, however, had been 
misled, and so there were apologies in the Times and a withdrawal 
of the edition containing the accusation. Such trifles as two 
separate householders in London each declaring that the first inter- 
view between Miss Bronté and Miss Martineau took place at her 
house, faded into insignificance before the more serious matters ; 
but they added to the annoyance of Mrs. Gaskell, who, as the 
result of all these worries, forbade any authorised biography of 
herself to be written—a wish that has been piously respected by 
her children and grandchildren. 

Cranford, published in book-form in 1853, enhanced the 
author’s fame, which was increased rather than diminished by the 
issue of North and South two years later. Several volumes of 
short stories appeared subsequently, and then in 1863 Sylvia’s 
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Lovers, in 1865 Cousin Phillis, and in the following year, pos- 
thumously, Wives and Daughters. Mrs. Gaskell during the last 
decade of her life had become vastly popular, and had a wide 
circle of friends and admirers. She paid frequent visits to the 
Winkworth sisters, her husband’s old pupils, and corresponded 
with Susanna regularly; and in the autumn of 1855 made the 
acquaintance of Madame Mohl, with whom she often stayed when 
in Paris, and at whose house in the Rue du Bac she wrote a great 
part of Wives and Daughters. She went for the last time to Paris 
in the spring of 1865, when she stayed for six weeks with Madame 
Mohl; but her health was failing, and on Sunday, the 12th of 
November, she died without a moment’s warning, carried off by 
a disease of the heart, at Holybourne, near Alton, in Hampshire, 
a country house she had bought with the profits of one of her books 
as @ surprise present to her husband. 

Eminent critics have spoken in terms of high praise of Mary 
Barton, of North and South, and of Wives and Daughters, and 
therefore it is a daring thing to say that Mrs. Gaskell was an in- 
different novelist. The short idyll, Cousin Phillis, is charming, 
and the collection of sketches gathered together under the title of 
Cranford beyond all praise ; but further than this, in the opinion 
of the present writer, appreciation cannot go. Mary Barton and 
North and South attracted an undue amount of attention at the 
time of their appearance because of the then newly aroused interest 
in the controversy of capital versus labour ; and Ruth was widely 
read and discussed because it treated in a new fashion of a subject 
of which the world never tires. This is, indeed, sufficient to 
account for the popular success of the novels ; but it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to account for the enthusiasm of the lettered class. 
Certainly the opening chapters of Mary Barton are so admirable 
that it is not surprising that when Adam Bede appeared anony- 
mously it should have been ascribed to the same author. Mrs. 
Gaskell is at her best when writing about the poor, in whose 
condition she was so deeply interested and so well versed. The 
sketches of humble life are real and touching: nothing could 
be much better than the accounts of the tragedy of the Davenports 
and the. Wilsons, or the death of John Barton’s wife, while the 
characters of Job Leigh and Alice Barton are excellently depicted. 
Alice is, indeed, a pathetic figure, and she deserves a high place 
among the characters of English fiction. The poor hard-working 
drudge, with duty set before her as an ideal, like the woman in 
Mrs. Gaskell’s poem, yearning after the home to which, restrained 
first by one call on her services, then by another, she never 
returns ! 


IT sometimes think the Lord is against planning. Whene’er I plan over- 
much, He is sure to send and mar all my plans, as if He would ha’ me put 
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the future into His hands. Afore Christmas time I was as full as full 
could be, of going home for good and all; yo’ have heard how I’ve wished 
it this terrible long time. And a young lass from behind Burton came into 
place in Manchester last Martinmas; so after a while she had a Sunday 
out, and she comes to me, and tells me some cousins o’ mine bid her find me 
out, and say how glad they should be to ha’ me bide wi’ ’em, and look after 
th’ childer, for they’m getten a big farm, and she’s a deal to do among th’ 
cows. So many a winter’s night did I lie awake and think, that please 
God, come summer, I’d bid George and his wife good-bye and go home at 
last. Little did I think how God Almighty would baulk me, for not leaving 
my days in His hands, Who had led me through the wilderness hitherto. 
Here’s George out o’ work, and more cast down than ever I seed him; 
wanting every chip o’ comfort he can get, e’en afore this last heavy stroke; 
and now I’m thinking the Lord’s finger points very clearly to my fit abiding 
place; and I’m sure if George and Jane can say ‘His Will be done,’ it’s 
no more than what I’m beholden to do. 






















These sketches of humble life are fit companions of Cranford, 
but as the story of Mary Barton develops it becomes abundantly 
clear that, whereas the sketches came from the heart, the novel 
arose from a determination to write a novel, and not because the 
author had a tale to tell. In Mary Barton, in Ruth, and in North 
and South, there is everywhere a straining after sensational effect. 
All the stereotyped situations are introduced one after the other. 
There is the lover holding his tongue at the risk of his life to save 
his sweetheart’s father from the gallows; there is the missing 
witness returning at the eleventh hour, shouldering his way 
through the crowded court to the witness-box, there to testify to 
the hero’s innocence; there is the simple maid and the vile 
seducer, who is foiled in one book and successful in another. 
There is always the noble gentleman who always falls in love with 
a girl of lower station and always, in face of opposition, marries 
her, to his and her exceeding happiness. There is always the 
beautiful girl who talks beautifully and utters the most delightful 
truisms in the most delightful manner conceivable. She may be 
the uneducated daughter of a farmer, like Ruth Hilton, but the 
reader has the comfort of feeling that she is a fit companion for any 
lady in the land once she has overcome her shyness, and that 
royalty itself could not express its sentiments with more propriety 
or correctness. There is the immaculate young lady who is seen 
with a man, a man who is staying under her parents’ roof, seen 
with him at a place so public as a railway station in the neighbour- 
hood where she lives ; whereupon, as a matter of course, the man 
who aspires to be her husband, who knows her well and would 
stake his life upon her honour, goodness, and virtue, at once jumps 
to the conclusion that the man with her must be her lover, of 
whose existence (presumably because she goes with him openly 
to the station) she desires to keep the world in ignorance. It is 
needless to tell anyone who has seen a melodrama that the man 
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is the heroine’s brother, whose presence in the town it was unde- 
sirable to disclose. All the devices, all the unwarrantable co- 
incidences of bad plays are exploited in turn; and most of them 
are exploited in connexion with that sickly sentiment that those 
writers who fall under the influence of Dickens never seem able 
to escape. 

In Mrs. Gaskell’s breathless pursuit of incident characterisa- 
tion was elbowed aside ; and for the most part she presents, not 
creatures of flesh and blood, but the most wooden of puppets. 
Mary Barton and Ruth Hilton have no individuality ; the younger 
Carson is the seducer of the nouveau riche class, Bellington the 
villain of ancient lineage—both have stepped out of the melo- 
dramas. The persons described as gentlemen are generally snobs, 
and among the women we have a particularly fine specimen of the 
genus in Margaret Hale in North and South. ‘ What in the 
world,’ this well-bred, well-educated young lady asks, ‘do manu- 
facturers want with the classics, or literature, or the accomplish- 
ments of a gentleman?’ Her behaviour to Thornton, a manu- 
facturer whom she calls a tradesman, is that of the haughty dairy- 
maid : her contempt for that worthy (and, it must be confessed, 
singularly dull) man is such that she will not shake hands with 
him, though he is a frequent visitor at her parents’ house. Need- 
less to say, Margaret Hale is the heroine of the book in which 
she appears. Listen to her, when she has overheard some one say 
she is in love with the honest, humble-minded, unaffected man : 
‘Oh, how low I am fallen that they should say that of me! .. . 
If I saved one blow, one cruel, angry action that might otherwise 
have been committed, I did a woman’s work. Let them insult 
my maiden pride as they will—I walk pure before God.’ If 
there is anything worse in these books than the character-draw- 
ing, it is the dialogue, which is stilted and unreal to the degree 
of absurdity. Listen to Esther Barton, the poor woman who 
for many years had lived a life of infamy among the lowest, 
and at her best was the uneducated daughter of a poor working 
man, living with her sister, who was the wife of an illiterate 
man : 


Where have I been? What have I been doing? Why do you torment me 
with questions like these? Can you not guess? But if the story of my life 
is wanted to give force to my speech, afterwards I will tell it you. Nay! 
don’t change your fickle mind now, and say you don’t want to hear it. You 
must hear it, and I must tell it; and then see after Mary, and take care she 
does not become like me. As she is loving now, so did I love once, once far 
above me. 


And so on. Did ever factory-hand talk like this? 
Here and there in these books there are hints of the author of 
Cousin Phillis and Cranford. Mr. Hale (said to be drawn from 
VoL. LXVITI—No. 403 II 
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Mrs. Gaskell’s father, who left the Church because he believed it 
wrong to be ‘ a hired teacher of religion ’), who resigned his living 
for conscience sake, is a pathetic figure; and there is a human 
touch when Mrs. Hale on her deathbed cries for her absent son 
and apologises for so doing to her daughter, ‘He was my first 
baby, Margaret.’ Mrs. Thornton, vulgar old woman as she is, is 
alive, and so is Sally Leadbeater, cynical and unmoral, enjoying 
an intrigue vicariously; and Moorland Cottage is redeemed by 
Maggie, who not even for her unworthy brother’s sake will sur- 
render her devoted lover at the bidding of his father, who holds 
that brother’s liberty and, it may be, life, in his hands. There is 
little fault to find with the characters in Wives and Daughters, 
in which Mrs. Gaskell strove to recapture the thin vein of gold 
that she had exhausted in Cranford. It is more mature than any 
of the other long novels, but whereas Cranford is peaceful, Wives 
and Daughters is dull. Molly is, indeed, an admirable study of a 
child ; but Dr. Gibson, the Misses Browning, Mrs. Kirkpatrick, 
the Cumnors, Cynthia, the Hamleys, and the rest, while nearer 
to nature than most of the characters in the other stories (save 
Cranford and Cousin Phillis) are profoundly uninteresting. Per- 
haps the best of all the long novels is Sylvia’s Lovers, which, 
strangely enough, has been dismissed with something of contempt 
by nearly every critic except Dr. Ward. Yet its merits are far 
greater than its faults, at least in the opinion of the present writer. 
It has a well-constructed story, and the characters talk as people 
really do talk, or anyhow as they might talk, which is not usual 
with Mrs. Gaskell’s creations in the more ambitious efforts of her 
pen. In this book, too, the author reaches a far higher level than 
in Mary Barton or North and South or Ruth or Moorland Cottage, 
and she strikes the note of true tragedy in that scene where the 
lover claims the woman to whom he was engaged from the man 
who, deceiving him and her alike, had won her for his wife : 


Philip came forwards and took hold of her to pull her away ; but Charles 
held her tight, mutely defying Philip. Unconsciously, she was Philip’s 
protection, in that hour of danger, from a blow which might have been his 
death if strong will could have aided it to kill. 

‘Sylvie!’ said he, grasping her tight. ‘Listen to me. He didn’t love 
yo’ asI did. He had loved other women. I, yo’, yo’ alone. He loved other 
girls before yo’, and had left off loving ’em. I, I wish God would free my 
heart from the pang ; but it will go on till I die, whether yo’ love me or not. 
And then, where was I? Oh! that very night that he was taken, I was 
a-thinking on yo’ and on him ; and I might ha’ given yo’ his message, but I 
heard them speaking of him as I knew him well ; talking of his false, fickle 
ways. How was I to know he would keep true to thee? It might be a sin 
in me, I cannot say ; my heart and my sense are gone dead within me. I 
know this, I’ve loved yo’ as no man but me ever loved before. Have some 
pity and forgiveness on me, if it’s only because I’ve been so tormented with 
my love.’ 
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He looked at her with feverish, eager wistfulness ; it faded away into 
despair as she made no sign of having even heard his words. He let go his 
hold of her, and his arm fell loosely by his side. ‘I may die,’ he said, ‘ for 
my life is ended.’ 

‘Sylvia!’ spoke out Kinraid, bold and fervent, ‘your marriage is no 
marriage. You were tricked into it. You are my wife, not his. I am your 
husband ; we plighted each other our troth. See! here is my half of the 
sixpence.’ He pulled it out from his bosom, tied by a black ribbon round 
his neck. 

‘When they stripped me and searched me in th’ French prison, I 
managed to keep this. No lies can break the oath we swore to each other. 
I can get your pretence of a marriage set aside. I’m in favour with my 
admiral, and he’ll do a deal for me, and back me out. Come with me; your 
marriage shall be set aside, and we’ll be married again, all square and above- 
board. Come away. Leave that damned fellow to repent of the trick he 
played an honest sailor ; we'll be true, whatever has come and gone. Come, 
Sylvia.’ 

: His arm was round her waist, and he was drawing her towards the door, 
his face all crimson with eagerness and hope. Just then the baby cried. 

‘Hark!’ said she, starting away from Kinraid, ‘ baby’s crying for me. 
His child, yes, it is his child, I’d forgotten that, forgotten all. I’ll make 
my vow now, lest I lose mysel’ again. I’ll never forgive yon man, nor live 
with him as his wife again. All that’s done and ended. He’s spoilt my 
life, he’s spoilt it for as long as iver I live on this earth; but neither yo’ 
nor him shall spoil my soul. It goes hard wi’ me, Charley, it does indeed. 
T’ll just give yo’ one kiss, one little kiss, and then, so help me God, I’ll niver 
see nor hear till, no, not that, not that is needed, I’ll niver see, sure that’s 
enough, I’ll nivér see yo’ again on this side heaven, so help me God! I’m 
bound and tied, but I’ve sworn my oath to him as well as yo’: there’s things 
I will do, and there’s things I won’t. Kiss me once more. God help me, 


he’s gone!’ 


There, indeed, is Mrs. Gaskell at her best, showing her knowledge 
of men and women and her power of depicting love and passionate 
regret. Strange it is that in no other book, in no other scene, 
did the author ever display such virility. 

It is a surprising fact that with the exception of Sally, the 
servant in Ruth, there is in none of Mrs. Gaskell’s long books any 
display of the gift of humour which is one of the great qualities 
of her masterpiece, Cranford, in which she took the country town 
she knew so well, and peopled it anew with the creatures of her 
imagination. Cranford, it is stated at the outset, is in possession 
of the Amazons. The inhabitants have their little quarrels, but 
it is soon clear that underneath the disputes in which they are 
engaged there is a very considerable amount of good will towards 
each other. The society of the place is most select, and most of 
the troubles that arise are founded in the deep morasses of caste, 
on the rights and wrongs of which no one who is not an inhabitant 
may pretend to decide. No one in the set at Cranford—the set 
is not, of course, the county folk, who know nothing of the towns- 
people—is other than most genteel. Their gentility takes the 
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form of never alluding to poverty. Most of the Cranford ladies 
are poor, but they would rather die than admit that their eco- 
nomical habits are the result of necessity and not of choice. There 
was a feeling of dismay when Captain Brown, a newcomer, stated 
openly, and without any idea that he ought to be ashamed, that 
he was very poor; and dismay became horror when Miss Jessie 
Brown, whose dimples scandalised the elders of Cranford, offered 
to get Miss Pole a certain Shetland wool through her mother’s 
brother, a shopkeeper in Edinburgh. Yet when the captain is 
killed through saving a child’s life, everyone flocks to the aid of 
Miss Jessie, left almost penniless with a dying sister. Even Miss 
Deborah Jenkyns, it leaked out subsequently, even that dragon of 
the local society, had rendered many kindnesses to the poor girl, 
and would have done much more but that Captain Gordon, on 
hearing of the death of his brother officer, arrives, and insists that 
the little lady should not again refuse to marry him, as she had 
done before that she might devote her life to nursing her sister. 
When Sam Brown—that Sam Brown who in public under the 
disguise of Signor Brunoni performed such wonderful conjuring 
tricks—is ill, the Cranford people take him, his wife, and children 
under their wing, and feed them and look after them until the 
breadwinner is again upon his feet. Never before had such a 
picture been drawn of a quiet community, with such large hearts 
and such small interests. ‘I had often occasion to notice the use 
that was made of fragments and small opportunities in Cranford,’ 
remarks the chronicler ; ‘ the rose-leaves that were gathered ere 
they fell, to make into a pot-pourri for some one who had no 
garden ; the little bundles of lavender flowers sent to strew the 
drawers of some town dweller or to burn in the chamber of some 
invalid. Things that many would despise and actions which it 
seemed scarcely worth while to perform were all attended to in 
Cranford.’ 

Gradually Miss Matilda Jenkyns, the Miss Matty of how many 
readers’ tenderest recollections, becomes the central figure of the 
book, and around her is built up a great wall of tenderness. Who 
has not felt a pang of sympathy when Miss Matty, herself all un- 
eonscious of its pathos, unfolds the story of her one love affair, 
with Holbrook, a neighbouring landowner, broken off at her 
sister’s dictation because it would be a mésalliance for the rector’s 
daughter and ‘ somehow related to Sir Peter Arley.’ Inexpres- 
sibly touching it is when many, many years later Holbrook dies, 
and Miss Matty goes to the little milliner and asks her to make 
her caps something like the Honourable Mrs. Jamieson’s. ‘ But 
she wears widow’s caps, ma’am,’ objects the milliner. ‘Oh!’ 
says Miss Matty, ‘I only meant something in that style; not 
widows’, of course, but rather like Mrs. Jamieson’s.’ Another 
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effect of Holbrook’s death on Miss Matty is to make her call her 
maid back after prayers, and thus hesitatingly address her : 
‘Martha! you are young. . . . And perhaps, Martha, you may 
some time meet with a young man you like, and who likes you. 
I did say you were not to have followers; but if you meet with 
such a young man, and tell me, and I find he is respectable, I have 
no objection to his coming to see you once a week. God forbid,’ 
she said to herself rather than to Martha, ‘God forbid that I 
should grieve any young hearts.’ 

When the Town and County Bank fails, and Miss Matty is 
thereby robbed of her small competence, then it becomes clear 
how she had, by her gentleness and tenderness, endeared herself 
to all who knew her. A secret meeting of her friends is held, and 
each subscribes what sum annually they can afford, or what they 
can ill afford, the only condition being that Miss Matty shall never 
know but that this is a small income saved from the wreck of her 
property. Miss Matty’s friend, Mary Smith, is their confidant, 
and only she knows how much each subscribes. As she leaves, 
Mrs. Forrester waylays her to express her regret that she can give 
so little, yet Mrs. Forrester has given a twentieth of her poor 
pittance ; and Mrs. Fitzadam apologises because, being so well off, 
she has given’so much. When Mary’s father, come over from 
Drumble to arrange the old lady’s affairs, is told of this, ‘ See, 
Mary, how a good innocent life makes friends all around,’ he says 
to his daughter, with eyes averted, and in a choked voice. ‘ Con- 
found it! I could make a good lesson of it if I were a parson ; but 
as it is I can’t get a tail to my sentences—only I’m sure you feel 
what I want to say.’ For once no one resents the moral dragged 
unwillingly from the hard-headed man of business : everyone feels 
what he wanted to say. How Miss Matty is induced to sell tea— 
but only after she has, unknown to everyone, called on the grocer 
to inquire if it is likely to injure his business ; and how in the end 
her long-lost brother Peter comes home and sets her up again in 
a home of her own, relieved from poverty for the rest of her days, 
is not all this known to most readers? There may be a flavour 
of coincidence about Mary Smith’s discovery of Peter’s address ; 
but who would have it otherwise? 

The temptation to quote has had to be suppressed with a stern 
hand, because no idea of the charm of Cranford can be given by 
any brief passage, since the attraction of the book depends mainly 
on the character-drawing, and the soft blending of delicate humour 
and pathos that overspreads the whole. Yet one extract must be 
allowed, and this shall be the speech of Miss Matty, who, as she 
grew older, dwelt more and more on the past, reading and re- 
reading the letters her father had written to her mother and her 
letters back to her husband (‘ treasured as fondly by him as if they 
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had been M.T. Ciceronis Epistole ’); and thinking of her long- 
lost brother, and the lover she had been persuaded to send from 


her: 


‘ My father once made us keep a diary, in two columns; on one side we 
were to put down in the morning what we thought would be the course and 
events of the coming day, and at night we were to put down on the other side 
what really had happened. It would be to some people rather a sad way of 
telling their lives’—(a tear dropped upon my hand at these words)—‘I 
don’t mean that mine has been sad, only so very different to what I expected. 
I remember, one winter’s evening, sitting over our bedroom fire with Deborah 
—I remember it as if it were yesterday—and we were planning our future 
lives—both of us were planning, though only she talked about it. She said 
she should like to marry an archdeacon, and write his charges; and you 
know, my dear, she never was married, and, for all I know, she never spoke 
to an unmarried archdeacon in her life. I never was ambitious, nor could I 
have written charges, but I thought I could manage a house (my mother used 
to call me her right hand), and I was always so fond of little children—the 
shyest babies would stretch out their little arms to come to me; when I was 
a girl, I was half my leisure time nursing in the neighbouring cottages— 
but I don’t know how it was, when I grew sad and grave—which I did a year 
or two after this time—the little things drew back from me, and I am afraid 
I lost the knack, though I am just as fond of children as ever, and have a 
strange yearning at my heart whenever I see a mother with a baby in her 
arms. Nay, my dear ’—(and by a sudden blaze which sprang up from a fall 
of the unstirred coals, I saw that her eyes were full of tears—gazing intently 
on some vision of what might have been)—‘ do you know, I dream sometimes 
that I have a little child—always the same—a little girl of about two years 
old ; she never grows older, though I have dreamt about her for many years. 
I don’t think I ever dream of any words or sound she makes; she is very 
noiseless and still, but she comes to me when she is very sorry or very glad, 
and I have wakened with the clasp of her dear little arms round my neck. 
Only last night—perhaps because I had gone to sleep thinking of this ball 
for Phoebe—my little darling came in my dream, and put up her mouth to 
be kissed, just as I have seen real babies do to real mothers before going to 
bed. But all this is nonsense, dear! only don’t be frightened by Miss Pole 
from being married. I can fancy it may be a very happy state, and a little 
credulity helps one on through life very smoothly—better than always 
doubting and doubting, and seeing difficulties and disagreeables in every- 
thing.’ 


To say that Cranford is one of the few books which, being 
innocent of any moral deliberately put forth, delights the reader 
and makes him feel better for having read it, is to assert that it 
belongs to a very small and select class of literature ; a book that, 
as Professor Minto said, disposes an impatient world after reading 
it to think more amiably of gossiping old women, may claim a 
place among the masterpieces. Mrs. Gaskell stands or falls by 
Cranford. When all else that she wrote has been forgotten, when 
dainty Cousin Phillis has been relegated to the upper shelf, this 
collection of sketches, so pathetic, so tender, so delightful, will 
secure for its author a niche among the masters of fiction in the 
Victorian era. 

LEwIs MELVILLE. 





HEREDITY AND THE DIRECT ACTION OF 
ENVIRONMENT 


THE July number of this Review contains an article by Prince 
Kropotkin entitled ‘ The Direct Action of Environment on Plants,’ 
which seems to me to require an immediate contradiction, since 
in my judgment it embodies (I regret to say) a complete misappre- 
hension and consequent misrepresentation of the actual state of 
scientific knowledge and discussion in regard to a very important 
matter—namely, the question as to whether what Lamarck called 
‘les changements acquis ’ of organisms (usually spoken of in this 
country as ‘acquired characters’) are preserved and propagated 
by generation (in the words of Lamarck, ‘se conservent et se 
propagent par la génération ’). 

In order to understand the question which is raised, it is neces- 
sary to have before us Lamarck’s own statements. His exposition 
in his book entitled Philosophie Zoologique, published in 1809, 
is voluminous and devoid of ambiguity. His conclusions are 
summed up in what he calls two laws, as follows : 


Premrbre Lot. 


Dans tout animal qui n’a point dépassé le terme de ses développements, 
l’emploi plus fréquent et soutenu d’un organé quelconque, fortifie peu & 
peu cet organe, le développe, l’agrandit, et lui donne une puissance pro- 
portionnée & la durée de cet emploi; tandis que le défaut constant d’usage 
de tel organe, l’affaiblit insensiblement, le déteriore, diminue progressive- 
ment ses facultés, et finit par le faire disparaitre. 


Devuxiime Lor. 


Tout ce que la nature a fait acquérir ou perdre aux individus par 
lV influence des circonstances ot leur race se trouve depuis longtemps exposée, 
et par conséquent, par ]’influence de l’emploi prédominant de tel organe, 
ou par celle d’un défaut constant d’usage de telle partie; elle le conserve 
par la génération aux nouveaux individus qui en proviennent, pourvu que 
les changements acquis soient communs aux deux sexes, ou & ceux qui ont 
produit ces nouveaux individus. 


I do not propose to discuss Darwin’s earlier or later opinions 
on this matter, although I consider that they are incorrectly indi- 
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cated by Prince Kropotkin. It only obscures the question at issue 
when the appeal to the more or less clearly expressed judgments 
of eminent men is introduced. There is another time and place 
for such historical considerations. Nor, again, will I here make 
use of such dubious terms as ‘ Neo-Darwinians,’ ‘ Neo-Lamarck- 
ians,’ ‘ Wallacians,’ and similar phraseology, which merely raise 
side issues. I also will refrain from discussing Prince Kropotkin’s 
qualifications as a biologist, and beg that it may be understood 
that when I say that his article appears to me to be a misrepresenta- 
tion of the actual state of knowledge and discussion of the question 
as to the transmission of acquired characters, I mean no more than 
the fact which I state, and do not propose to account for the pro- 
duction of what I shall show to be an extraordinarily erroneous 
and misleading appreciation of the situation. 

The truth of the first part of the first law of Lamarck is not, 
and never has been, disputed by naturalists. It is not disputed 
that the employment by an individual of an organ increases, 
as a rule, its size and power, and that the constant absence of 
employment of such an organ weakens it and diminishes 
its power in that individual. It is not, however, admitted that 
the cessation of employment of an organ as a rule ends, even 
after many generations, in the complete disappearance of 
that organ. 

In the opening lines of his statement of his second law 
Lamarck says : ‘ Everything which Nature has caused individuals 
to acquire or to lose by the influence of the circumstances to which 
their race has been during a long time exposed . . .’ In these 
words he extends the conception of ‘ acquired changes,’ or ac- 
quired characters, from that (as given in the first law) of increase 
or diminution in size and power following upon increased or 
diminished (as the case may be) employment of an organ—to the 
wider significance of ‘everything which is acquired or lost by 
individuals owing to the influence of circumstances ’—qualifying 
the word ‘ circumstances’ by the addition ‘to which their race 
has been during a long time exposed,’ so that it means ‘ persistent 
environment.’ Lamarck refers at the end of the statement of his 
second law to the changes or new characters wrought in an indi- 
vidual whether by use or disuse of an organ, or by the influence 
of new but persistent circumstances of environment, as ‘ change- 
ments acquis.’ It is admitted on all sides that these changes in 
structure, both gross and ultra-visible, really occur and are con- 
tinually being ‘ acquired’ by individuals, sometimes more and 
sometimes less obviously, in consequence of exposure to special 
environmental circumstances differing from those to which other 
members of their race are exposed. One of many examples (which 
it is easy to cite by the score) is that of the spinous rest harrow 
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(Ononis spinosa), with its long sharp spines. This plant, when 
reared in a moist atmosphere and rich soil, loses its spines ; whilst 
the spineless race, common in rich meadow-land, when reared in 
dry sandy soil, acquires spines. 

The general fact of such change of character through the influ- 
ence of change of environment was common knowledge even in 
Lamarck’s day. It is abundantly established, and details con- 
nected with various cases have been studied of late years and are 
being studied at the present moment. Prince Kropotkin relates 
several instances in which such changes have been produced ex- 
perimentally, as triumphant demonstrations of the truth not of 
Lamarck’s first, but of his second, law, with which they have 
nothing to do. He seems to imagine that they are unknown to, 
or ignored by, those who hold that the production of new races, 
and ultimately of new species, depends, not on these ‘ change- 
ments acquis,’ but upon the selection and survival of another class 
of variations, which are not called forth as responses to known 
stimuli previously withheld and now applied to the free-living 
organism—but are the result of a peculiar activity of the germ- 
cells before and during fertilisation, and are frequently called 
‘ congenit@l’ or ‘ germinal ’ variations. 

Prince Kropotkin is surely aware that the whole question of 
interest in this connection, concerning which opposed views are 
held, is not as to whether there is a formation and acquirement 
of modified structure when an individual is exposed to a new and 
modified environment, but whether these modifications—these 
‘acquired characters ’—are transmitted by procreation to the indi- 
viduals of a new generation. That is what Lamarck states with 
regard to them in his second law. That is what a large, and I 
should have thought (as apparently Prince Kropotkin does not) 
a more experienced, section of biologists absolutely deny ; though 
I do not attach any importance to the citation of numbers 
and authority in a matter which is one of simple fact and 
demonstration. 

I will revert subsequently to the consideration as to whether 
it is possible to reconcile Lamarck’s two propositions contained 
in his two laws. What I am concerned in the first place to state 
is that at present it has not been shown that the changes in 
organisms indicated by Lamarck as acquired changes, of which 
Prince Kropotkin has cited, at length, many excellent examples, 
are transmitted by generation to the new individuals which are 
born from those organisms. I desire especially to emphasise the 
fact that Prince Kropotkin does not cite a single instance in which 
it was shown, or even an attempt was made to show, that the 
characters produced by direct action of the environment upon 
individual plants submitted to experiment were transmitted by 
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generation to their offspring. In several instances he asserts that 
such transmission was observed, and omits to give any details as to 
the precautions taken in order to prove that such was the case. 
Thus he says (p. 65) : ‘ Taking forty-three species from Fontaine- 
bleau and growing them at La Garde, near Toulon, Professor 
Bonnier obtained on the coasts of the Mediterranean—in the first, 
and still more so in the second, generation (the characters acquired 
in the first generation being thus transmitted by heredity to the 
next, to be further increased)—plants with a distinct Mediter- 
ranean aspect: woody stems, broader and thicker leather-like 
leaves without nerves.’ As I shall show in the next paragraph, 
Prince Kropotkin has attributed to Professor Bonnier a statement 
which he never made. But even had Professor Bonnier spoken of 
a first and a second generation, the mere fact that the plants of a 
second generation were further modified in the same direction as 
the first had been, would admit of other explanations than that of 
hereditary transmission of the acquired character. The second 
generation might have been more thoroughly exposed to the modi- 
fying influences than the first. No record as to the number of 
seedlings produced is given. Was all the seed of the first genera- 
tion raised to maturity, and what was the proportion of more and 
of less modified individuals as compared with the complete set of 
seedlings derived from the transported plants? Were not the 
seeds of only the most completely modified individuals of the first 
generation reared? And, if so, can it be held that this would prove 
more than that some individuals more readily respond to the modi- 
fying influence of the particular environment than do others, 
and that they transmit this ‘readiness to respond’? To prove 
Lamarck’s contention, it would be necessary to remove the seeds 
of the modified plants of a third, fourth, or fifth generation back 
to their original conditions, when, if the new characters had 
become fixed in the stock by heredity, they should make their 
appearance in the produce of those seeds, in spite of the absence 
of the special environmental circumstances which had produced 
them. This (even if we accept the account given by Prince 
Kropotkin) was not done, and consequently it is not the case 
that the characters acquired by the plant under the influence of a 
new environment were shown to be transmitted subsequently by 
heredity. 

The suggestion just made, in refutation of Prince Kropotkin’s 
inference from changes which he declares Professor Bonnier to 
have observed to have taken place ‘ in the first and still more so 
in the second generation’ of his transplanted plants, are those 
which occurred to me when, on reading Prince Kropotkin’s article, 
I naturally supposed that he was correctly citing Professor 
Bonnier’s words as to a first and a second generation. I did not 
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remember to have read any account by Professor Bonnier of his 
having raised seedlings, and I accordingly turned up that botanist’s 
original papers in the Annales des Sciences Naturelles and in the 
Comptes Rendus. It is, I admit, barely credible, but it is the 
fact that, in his record of his observations on the plants carried 
from Fontainebleau to Toulon, Professor Bonnier says nothing 
whatever about a first or a second generation. That Professor 
Bonnier showed, or attempted to show, that characters acquired in 
the first generation were transmitted by heredity to the next is a 
sheer invention on the part of Prince Kropotkin, no less astonish- 
ing than unaccountable. Professor Bonnier, it is true, does com- 
pare the condition of his transported plants in the first year with 
that which they presented in the second year, but that has nothing 
to do with the transmission of characters by a first to a second 
generation, although one is driven to the supposition that it is 
the basis on which Prince Kropotkin makes his completely un- 
warranted statement. Prince Kropotkin appears to have simi- 
larly perverted the account of Lesage’s interesting experiments 
on the result of ‘ watering ’ plants with a solution of common salt 
(p. 68), in consequence of the same astounding inability on his 
part to quote a very simple statement without altering it radically 
so as to manufacture evidence in favour of the inheritance of 
acquired characters. Lesage, in the publication now before me, 
quoted by Prince Kropotkin (Comptes Rendus, 1899), after giving 
some account of the changes directly brought about in certain 
growing plants by watering them with a solution of common salt, 
says that specimens of the common garden cress (Lepidium 
sativum), when ‘ watered ’ with saline solution, acquired a fleshi- 
ness of the leaves ‘surtout dans la seconde année de culture.’ 
Thereupon Prince Kropotkin jumps to the wished-for conclusion 
that by the words ‘ second year of culture’ Lesage means a second 
generation raised from the seed of the first year’s plants. This is 
possibly the case since the Lepidium sativum is, when in the wild 
state, ‘a hardy annual’; but M. Lesage does not say that he 
raised seedlings, nor give any details of the kind. Nevertheless, 
without further inquiry, Prince Kropotkin proceeds to inform the 
readers of his essay that the ‘so easily acquired features were 
transmitted by inheritance ’ ! 

On p. 67 Prince Kropotkin tells us that Professor Klebs main- 
tains that ‘the anomalies of development’ due to a change of 
environment can be transmitted by héredity. It is not clear that 
‘the anomalies of developmént’ are the same thing as the direct 
adaptations dealt with by Prince Kropotkin, and in any case he 
is merely citing an opinion. Later we are told (p. 70) that ‘ we 
have seen in the above (sic) that the hereditary transmission of the 
so-called acquired characters in plants has been proved in most 
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cases by direct experiment.’ This statement is the very reverse 
of what is the fact. We have seen nothing of the kind. No 
attempt whatever has been made in the preceding pages of the 
article to offer any evidence proving such transmissions even in 
one single instance. 

Later on, after citing some experiments upon the results pro- 
duced in individual plants by mechanical pressure of various parts, 
Prince Kropotkin vaguely states that there are other experiments 
of the same sort which would deserve mention, but he does not 
mention them. Nevertheless, with obvious inconsequence and 
disregard of any method except that of iterated assertion, he 
Says : 

From most of them [how or which, he does not say] we learn over and 
over again—in defiance of Weismann’s hypotheses—that characters acquired 
in new conditions are transmitted by heredity to the offspring, and are 
retained by it for some time after the plant has been returned to its previous 
condition. 


Defiance of Weismann and of the laws of evidence and the 
methods of scientific investigation—accompanied by the most 
flagrant mis-quotation of records cited to support a theory—is all 
very well as a rhetorical performance. But it does not carry con- 
viction. I should like to see a few well-studied cases cited which 
prove (I merely mean in such a case ‘ make it highly probable ’) 
that characters acquired in new conditions, as a result of the direct 
action of environment on the tissues of the plant, are transmitted 
by heredity to the offspring and are retained by successive genera- 
tions for some time after the plant has been returned to its 
previous conditions of life or environment. 

I have before now pointed out that such a transmission is 
postulated by Lamarck’s second law, and that it is denied by his 
first law. The two laws are destructive one of another. I may 
cite here what I have previously said on this subject, since no 
defender of Lamarck has, to my knowledge, replied to what I long 
ago wrote in regard to it. Normal conditions of environment 
have for many thousands of generations moulded the individuals 
of a given species of organism, and determined as each individual 
developed and grew ‘responsive’ qualities in its parts (charac- 
ters), yet, as Lamarck tells us, and as we know, there is in every 
individual born a potentiality which has not been extinguished. 
Change the normal environment of the species in the case of a 
young individual taken to-day from the site where for thousands 
of generations its ancestors have responded in a perfectly defined 
way to the normal and defined conditions of environment, reduce 
the daily or the seasonal amount of solar radiation to which the 
individual is exposed, or remove the aqueous vapour from the 
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: atmosphere, or alter the chemical composition of the pabulum 
everse accessible, or force the individual to previously unaccustomed 
|. No muscular effort or to new pressures and strains—and (as Lamarck 
of the bids us observe), in spite of all the long-continued response to the 
yen in earlier normal specific conditions, the innate congenital poten- 

tiality shows itself. The individual under the new quantities of 
8 pro- environing agencies shows new responsive quantities in those 
parts, parts of its structure concerned, new or acquired characters. So 
ments far so good. What Lamarck next asks us to accept, as his second 
28 not law, seems not only to lack the support of experimental proof, 
> and but to be inconsistent with what has just preceded it. The new 
n, he character, which is ex hypothesi, as was the old character (length, 

breadth, weight of part) which it has replaced, a response to 

environment, a particular moulding or manipulation by incident 
Pn a forces of the potential quality of the race—is, according to 
i a Lamarck, all of a sudden raised to extraordinary powers. The 
evious new or freshly acquired character is declared by Lamarck and his 

adherents to be transmitted by generation: that is to say, it 

alters the heritable characters of the species. It is no longer 
tthe a merely responsive or reactive character, determined quantita- 
ge tively by quantitative conditions of the environment, but becomes 
s all fixed and incorporated in the germ-substance of the individual 
— submitted to the new conditions. It now (so Lamarck and 
hich his supporters would have us believe) actually persists when 
le ) other quantitative external conditions (possibly those from 
Ir eos which its ancestors were removed) are substituted for those 
itted which originally determined it. In opposition to Lamarck one 
et must urge, firstly, that this thing has never been shown experi- 
) ats mentally to occur ; and secondly, that there is no ground for hold- 

y ing its occurrence to be probable, but, on the contrary, strong 
1¢ reason for holding it to be improbable. ‘For consider this! Since 
his the old character (length, breadth, weight) had not become fixed 
nay and congenital after many thousands of successive generations of 
Be individuals had developed it in response to environment, but, on 

ong the contrary, gave place to a new character when new conditions 
ent operated on an individual (Lamarck’s first law), why should 
1als we suppose that the new character is likely to become fixed 
ual after a much shorter time of responsive existence, or is likely to 
a0, be, as it were, specially removed or guarded from the operation 
ery of the first law, which would cause it to give way to the old 
ed. response when the old environment was again operative? Clearly 
fa there is no reason for any such supposition (so far as Lamarck’s 
ids statements go), and the two so-called laws of Lamarck are at 
ed variance with one another. The first law assumes that a past 
Ice history of indefinite duration is powerless to create a bias by whieia 
he the present can be controlled ; while the second assumes that the 
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brief history of the present can readily create a bias to control the 
future. 
No such difficulties as these meet us when we adopt Darwin's 
theory that congenital variations (not caused by or related to 
adaptations of parts of the general body of an organism produced 
by the direct action on them of the environment) are the distinct 
and only variations which are transmitted by generation, and are 
those which are selected in the struggle for existence in Nature, 
A reader of Prince Kropotkin’s article might suppose that such 
congenital variations have no existence at all. He, in faci, 
maintains that organic ‘ variation,’ which includes these congenital 
variations, is entirely produced by direct adaptation following 
upon the direct action of the environment upon the parts of the 
body which in consequence exhibit a departure from the normal 
standard. Everyone knows that this is erroneous. The cattle- 
breeder, the dog-fancier, the gardener and the horticulturist know 
it to be so, and so does every man and every woman who looks at 
a human family and compares its members. Children born of the 
same parents and brought up in the same environment differ from 
one another and from their parents in a thousand details, some 
very obvious, others less visible to the eye, but not less important, 
They are examples of congenital variation. It is such variations 
which are made use of by breeders and fanciers. They never try 
to produce variations by direct action of the environment upon the 
part they desire to vary, because they have found by experiment 
that such acquired changes of structure and character are not 
transmitted and cannot be made the basis of selective breeding. 
But congenital variations are what they look out for, even very 
small ones, and these they know are transmitted, and can be in- 
tensified by coupling two individuals presenting the same con- 
genital departure from the normal standard. Certain tendencies 
of the ‘ strain,’ or ‘ stock,’ certain variations in the quasi-indepen- 
dent ‘stirp’ or ‘germ substance’ of the reproductive egg-cells 
and sperm-cells, are what they look out for and select. There 
is abundant evidence that Nature does the same. She does not 
use acquired characters in the making or sustaining of species, for 
the very simple reason that she cannot do so : they are not trans- 
mitted to a new generation, though often useful to the individual 
in which they are produced. 

It must be remembered that the whole subject i is complicated 
by the fact that the tendency to respond readily to direct action 
of the environment may be itself a congenital variation and may 
be selected and transmitted to a new generation, as seen in the 
cerebral quality called ‘ educability,’ and thus may arise an erro- 
neous impression that the result of the response to special environ- 
ment is transmitted, whereas only the greater readiness of response 
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is what is passed on to offspring. In this way, it has been sug- 
gested, ready response of an adaptive kind to direct action of 
the environment may enable a given strain or race of an organism 
to survive and defeat its competitors until, by undirected coinci- 
dence, a congenital variation, of the same character as that pro- 
duced by response to environment, appears independently in that 
race, which then becomes established by transmission and inherit- 
ance in the regular way. Such cases, if they occur, would give 
a fallacious support to the supposition that Lamarckian acquired 
characters are transmitted by generation. 

In conclusion, let me say that it is misleading to say, as Prince 
Kropotkin does, that variation other than variation produced by 
the direct action of environment on the tissues of organisms, is 
veiled in mystery. The properties and reactions of living matter 
are, no doubt, extremely complicated in their nature and difficult 
to explain in detail in terms of chemical and physical science, but 
great progress has been made in that direction, and it is no more 
true that the variations in the properties of the fertilised ovum are 
‘wrapped in mystery’ than it is true that the responses of the 
protoplasm of tissues, and even of unicellular organisms to direct 
stimulation (often, though by no means always, of an adaptive 
or protective character) are enveloped in an impenetrable fog. 
Experiment—not defiance and reckless assertion—will reveal 
more and more clearly to us the orderly processes of which these 
important phenomena are the outcome. 

E. Ray LANKESTER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SEDAN, AND THE HUMAN ASPECT 
OF WAR 


4A RECOLLECTION 


THE 1st of September 1870, the day of the great disaster suffered 
by France. Forty years have now intervened since that fateful 
day. Few of the older generation can realise that so many years, 
only ten less than half a century, separate them from an event 
which altered the whole balance of power in Europe and wiped 
out traditions which had become articles of faith. To us of this 
older generation the great Franco-German War seems still to be 
a disaster of comparatively recent occurrence, and one of which 
the final consequences are still unfulfilled. All that has since 
happened suggests an interregnum, and that so much so that it 
is difficult to regard the present order as final. The Government 
of France suffers from an ill-disguised sense of uneasiness and 
an absence of that unenforced national cohesion which makes 
for national unity and constitutional permanence. Successive 
Governments seem compelled by some irresistible force to pass 
from extreme action to still more extreme action, and that, 
whether the direction be one placating its uncertain supporters, 
or that of crushing the power of the real or imagined body of its . 
opponents. The power which governs this policy resides not 
inside but outside of its Ministry—a power which may hasten the 
final fulfilment. All this justifies the use of the word ‘ inter- 
regnum,’ as indicating that the final consequences of the war still 
remain to be fulfilled. 

The great disaster of Sedan is still clearly outlined in the mind 
of every Frenchman, and this remembrance of that disaster and 
the results national and governmental which have risen out of it 
constitute an influence which affects the country individually and 
collectively. 

The contracted frontier is lined with troops, whose wary eyes 
look always towards the lost provinces. The German ghost is 
always present. The victors, too, line their new frontier, and 
they, too, have their ghost. They would gladly rest content with 
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their triumphs and gains, but fear compels them not to neglect 
a single precaution, not to accept the least risk however great the 
cost may be. The primary result of the war was to strengthen 
monarchy and individualism in Germany, and to wipe out 
monarchy and open the door to collectivism in France. 

Sedan marked the close of the real war. The only anniversary 
celebrated each year in Germany is that of Sedan. The battle of 
Sedan was and will ever remain, as in the case of Waterloo, an 
event which marks a new period in the history of Europe and its 
systems. No one can detract from the splendid effort made after 
Sedan by a chivalrous and patriotic nation, which with raw levies 
struggled for six weary months to redeem the succession of defeats 
which culminated in the rat trap of Sedan. This effort, made 
under circumstances of unparalleled difficulties—political, mili- 
tary, and financial—earned for France the unstinted and enthusi- 
astic admiration of the nations, but it was hopeless from the 
beginning. 

The real war opened with the formal Declaration dated the 
19th of July 1870. Thereupon the two armies advanced to the 
frontier. The plan of campaign of the Imperial army of France 
was to invade Germany, prevent any junction between the North 
and South German armies, deal with the enemy in detail, and 
finally to march on Berlin. The cry in every part of France was 
‘A Berlin! A Berlin!’ The Rhine was to be crossed in the 
neighbourhood of Strasbourg. The German plan was to be the 
first to cross the frontier, invade France and make it the battle- 
field of the great war, with Paris as the final objective. The 
French staff had been supplied with maps of Germany and with 
none of their own country. The German staff had maps of both 
countries. 

Confusion, unpreparedness, and lax discipline prevented the 
invasion of Germany, for which alone any preparation had been 
made. Many corps were without their artillery, baggage train, 
and ambulances, which still remained behind choking the French 
railways. The reserves of regiments were still seeking their head- 
quarters. The War Office in Paris was almost powerless in face 
of the administrative débdcle which faced it at every turn—the 
result of incapacity, and in not a few cases due to causes more 
deplorable. The original plan of campaign was abandoned, and 
one of a purely defensive character passively accepted. 

At the commencement of the war the total French force was 
about 419,000, of which 300,000 constituted what was termed the 
‘ Army of the Rhine.’ The total German force was double that of 
the total French force. 

The French army was nominally under the sole command of 
the Emperor Napoleon ; in reality every corps d’armée was under 
Vou. LXVIII—No. 403 KK 
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separate and independent control. There was no head to the 
body, the separate members were imperfectly attached, and the 
whole suffered from disorganisation and general unpreparedness. 
The German force was fully equipped and organised. Every com- 
ponent part was perfect in itself. Every section was connected 
the one with the other, working harmoniously. It was a huge 
machine of which every part was perfect, and the whole was 
operated by one expert engineer at the head. 

The German campaign was undisturbed by political or dynastic 
troubles at home. The nation was united. It was to be a war 
of nations. 

The French campaign of defence suffered grievously at every 
step by reason of the intrusion of dynastic and political questions 
into the military councils of French commanders. Sedan was 
one result of such interference. Mac-Mahon’s decision to fall back 
on Paris was countermanded. 

The politico-dramatic battle of Saarbriicken on the 2nd of 
August was the first in the war. There the Prince Imperial 
received his ‘ baptism of fire.’ It marked the starting point of 
the forced retreat of the French army—the Imperial army—which 
culminated at Sedan. Between Saarbriicken and Sedan there 
were only thirty-one summer days. Within this short span of 
days there was constant fighting, including the battle of W6rth, 
Gravelotte, and others. The road from Saarbriicken to Sedan was 
a long and wide track of blood, of dead and dying, of destruction 
and ruin, the mounds of dead marking the localities of the great 
battles which followed each other in rapid succession. 

The military aspects of the war have been described and dis- 
cussed fully in the various works written on the subject, and need 
no recalling; they lie in the sphere of the military critic and 
student. There is, however, another aspect of war—one 
seldom considered—and that is the human aspect in contradis- 
tinction to the military aspect. It is that with which I propose 
to deal. The study of this aspect was induced by the painfully - 
delightful books—if this expression may be allowed—of Erckmann- 
Chatrian, read and re-read many times over. I had long waited 
for the opportunity, and Sedan provided it. To understand and 
appreciate this phase of the question it seemed to me that the best 
method available would be to visit and study the battlefield itself, 
with all its horrors ; and, if possible, to spend a night alone with 
the dead. When, therefore, news of the great defeat was pub- 
lished, I started to carry out this object. The impressions and the 
experiences of that night were fully confirmed by my further per- 
sonal experiences on many occasions during my service in the 
second part of the war. 

To reach Sedan was possible only by the Belgian frontier. 
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The nearest point was at Bouillon, on the Belgian side, almost 
above Sedan, and within a distance of a few miles. The Belgians 
on the frontier were in a condition of nervous excitement. Hach 
one narrated his version of the two days’ fighting, how he had 
heard before daylight on the morning of the 1st of September the 
roaring of big guns, and their cessation in the afternoon. They 
knew that the Emperor and his army had capitulated, and that 
both were prisoners of war. They rejoiced that the Prince Im- 
perial had been sent away safely before the battle, and discussed 
his future prospects as Emperor. Little did they—nor, indeed, 
could anyone—foresee that this prospect was to be cut short by 
the spear of a Zulu in the long grass of South Africa, where this 
heir of the great Napoleon met his death. 

When my intention to cross the frontier and visit the scenes 
of the great disaster became known, the greybeards termed it a 
madness and predicted many dangers ; they would not aid any such 
folly. The attempt to hire a carriage and guide was a dismal 
failure. Fortunately at a small farm there was a farm cart, con- 
sisting of a few boards fixed transversely on two wheels. 
The price of the hire of this ancient creaking structure 
equalled about its full value. A farm servant agreed, in con- 
sideration of a sum amounting to about three months’ wages, to 
act as driver and guide. A truss of straw covered the boards of 


. the cart, and beneath the straw was concealed a store of bread, 


cheese, and what was euphemistically described as wine of the 
country. We started, sitting one on each side of the shafts, with 
legs dangling in the air. The road was by a beautiful valley past 
the ruins of the castle of the great Crusader Godefroy de Bouillon. 
Passing east of the battlefield by the Villers Cernay road, our 
first stop was on arrival at Bazeilles. 

Bazeilles stood on a promontory to the south of Sedan. 
During the fight it had formed the extreme right of the French 
line, and constituted a strong point d’appui to the whole. The 
town of Bazeilles had held a very considerable population. The 
inhabitants formed a busy, energetic, prosperous people, and 
prided themselves on their bright, clean, stone-built houses, their 
churches, factories, industries and markets. To them their town 
was their world. They were intensely patriotic. The great 
fortress of Sedan they regarded as impregnable, and they dreamt 
of victory only. They believed in themselves and the army, and 
if necessary they would defend themselves and their town. They 
proved their determination and patriotism when the time arrived, 
and by a greater sacrifice of life and property than is recorded 
elsewhere. 

Bazeilles had ceased to exist. One house alone remained 


standing—the rest was a mass of ruins. This one house 
KK2 
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stood out like a solitary lighthouse in a sea of ruins. No 
human living being was to be seen or heard, all nature 
was hushed, and the silence was unbroken even by the 
chirrup of a bird. It was silence everywhere, a silence that com- 
pressed the heart and hurt one with physical pain. But a few 
hours since the tornado of battle had raged here with a fierceness 
that was appalling. Held by strong force of military, it had been 
defended as the key to the position. Every inlet was protected by 
hastily raised works, the streets were barricaded, civilian and 
military fought shoulder to shoulder. From the windows of the 
houses, which were protected by mattresses and similar con- 
trivances, shots rang out during all the street fighting. Time 
after time the Germans forced an entrance into the town, and 
were repelled again and again. The dead and the dying—German 
and French—littered the streets, and the gutters carried away the 
commingled blood of friend and foe. Parts of the town had been 
set on fire by the shells, houses were falling in every direction, 
imprisoning some women and children crouching in cellars for 
protection. For long, long hours it was a hell of mad passions, 
carnage, despair, and death ; and then Bazeilles disappeared, and 
the one lone house remained to mark the spot of its former being. 

Before this scene of annihilation one could only think of the 
horror of war. One could do nothing, could take no active step— 
it was all as wreckage on a shore—the rest had passed away. 

After some time, however, there emerged from the lonely 
house some half dozen living beings—one woman and a child, 
the rest men—apparently belonging to the well-to-do bourgeois 
class. They approached me with timid step and staring, 
frightened eyes—eyes of the dead rather than of the living. Their 
faces were faces of the tomb, without colour or passion. They 
were evidently starving and too weak to cry or even moan—their 
whole nervous system had been shattered. For nearly two days 
and two nights they had lived in the never-ceasing roar of battle, 
the incessant shrieking of shells, booming of cannon, rattle of 
rifle, the shrieks of the wounded, and the moans of the dying. 
Relations, friends and neighbours, property—all had gone, and 
lay beneath the ruins of their homes. These were all that ap- 
peared of the survivors, and they were still dazed and still under 
the influence of the hell from which they had escaped. They 
could answer no question: questions seemed to increase the 
frightened expression of their eyes. Like children, they held out 
their hands suppliantly. Money they refused, and timidly whis- 
pered ‘Du pain.’ With my treasured stores they returned to the 
solitary house. As they did so they looked to right and left as if 
they feared the approach of some new danger. When they had 
disappeared silence again reigned. 
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This was the first picture presented of the human aspect—a 
picture which finds little consideration during the excitement of 
war, and which by a common consent is blotted out as quickly as 
possible. 

From this scene of desolation and misery we descended the 
road into the town of Sedan, which lies on the eastern side 
of the fortress of that name. The town was naturally crowded 
with German military, of whom small bodies moved about 
rapidly and methodically. There were no signs of rejoicing ; 
a cloud seemed to hang over everything and everyone. Very few 
French were to be seen in the street, and these walked with heads 
bent and conversed in low tones. On a peninsula lying within a 
long wide loop formed by the winding of the river Meuse, was 
encamped the disarmed captive French Army, huddled together 
like sheep in a pen. The ground was a filthy morass and the 
stench unbearable. Food was scarce, the men were haggard and 
worn. Many appeared as if in a dream and not yet awake to the 
realities of their position. They knew only that they were 
prisoners, and that at any moment the order to march as prisoners 
of war into Germany might arrive. There was little to choose 
between their position and that of their comrades buried on the 
heights above them. Many would have preferred the latter alter- 
native. Heroes many, who had fought their way back from 
Saarbriicken through disaster after disaster, and this was the end 
—ragged, starving, and prisoners! The shame, the humiliation, 
the physical and mental pain—defeat, disgrace, and hunger— 
can it be wondered that many envied the fate of their dead 
comrades ? 

When it grew dark I started to commence the night vigil. 
The cart was sent on to a given point beyond the main battle- 
field, there to await me. Passing along the Fonde de Givonne 
road, which leads out of Sedan, and climbing the ascent to Daigny 
brought me to the centre of the line of battle and half way between 
Bazeilles, the right of the French line, and Givonne resting on 
the dense forest. Beyond the forest the second part of the 
French line extended from Illy through Floing to the river 
Meuse—the whole forming a semi-circle. Arrived at Daigny 
the experiences of a night with the dead commenced on the 
plateau of Haute Givonne. 

The silence seemed more oppressive than at Bazeilles, which 
was visited during daylight. The great stretch of the plateau 
seemed to be separated and cut off from the rest of the world—a 
thing apart and distinct. The sense of the surrounding deadness, 
the absence of all sound, and the half-darkness of the summer 
night produced a feeling of intense loneliness. It was between 
this point where I then stood and that of Givonne that the final 
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defeat of the French was accomplished and the mad rush down the 
slopes into Sedan took place. 

The plateau was dotted with mounds of earth about five feet 
high, and beneath these mounds lay some 10,000 warriors who but 
a day or two since were young, strong, vigorous men and in the 
prime of their manhood. They had paid the price of national and 
dynastic ambition. A long streak of white light lined the horizon, 
all else bore the same tone and the same colour. As I passed on 
it was with a feeling that to do so was a trespass on forbidden 
ground and almost a desecration. The ground all round was 
littered with paper—accounts, letters, coverings, and papers of 
many descriptions. It has ever been a mystery how such a mass 
of paper was accumulated there—possibly a French force had 
encamped on the spot a few days before the battle. Rifles, 
swords, French képis, German helmets, cooking cans, water 
bottles, and other impedimenta lay scattered everywhere. The 
dead bodies of horses, swollen to double the natural size, lay un- 
buried, stark and stiff with outstretched legs, and already begin- 
ning to give forth the stench of mortification. And this picture 
was not an original, but merely a copy of many others which 
marked the fields of other great disasters and struggles along the 
line of retreat from Saarbriicken. 

Curiosity led to the examination of many of the scraps of 
paper. One in particular attracted my attention. It was a letter 
folded in four to fit the envelope, which was gone. A bullet had 
pierced the four folds nearly in the centre. There was not suffi- 
cient light to read it then. Later on, when read, it proved to be 
very pathetic. The paper was of the cheap sort used by poor 
people. The hole had unmistakeably been made by a bullet. 
When opened out the writing was clearly that of an uneducated 
person and the spelling indifferent. Homely words in the patois 
of the district could only be guessed. The concluding words Ta 
mére showed it to be the letter of a mother to a beloved only 
child. The home was a peasant’s in the far away sunny south. 
The letter began with words of strong maternal love which were 
meant for his eyes and his alone. Since there was no reference 
to the father one may suppose that he was dead and that mother 
and son were alone and all in all to each other. Then there were 
anxious inquiries as to his health, and how she prayed that the 
weary watch she kept for his safe return might soon be ended. 
References to old friends and homely gossip followed, making 
the whole a jumble of inconsecutive subjects such as might be 
expected from a person unaccustomed to letter writing. In the 
letter there was a ring of the old patriotic fecling, an appeal to 
him to obey his officers in all things and to give his best service to 
La Patrie. As fear entered her heart she gave him the assur- 
ance that day and night she prayed to the Bon Dieu to protect 
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and bring him back to her—the good son she loved with all her 
love—and then only Ta mére. 

And the thought arose—poor broken-hearted mother—may 
you see him in the next world, for in this you never can. He lies 
beneath one of those ghastly mounds, unnamed, deserted, and 
forgotten by all but you. 

This simple, pathetic story was but one of many thousands 
more buried on this field alone—stories of other broken hearts of 
parents, wives, children , lovers—of worldly ambitions and buoyant 
hopes—the price of national rivalries and of dynastic contests. 

In campaigning the pockets in the French uniform are filled 
with a variety of odds and ends. To preserve a letter, a billet de 
logement, and such like, the soldier sometimes carries these docu- 
ments behind the leather band inside the képi. What happened 
probably was this—the bullet had pierced the side of the képi and 
letter and then entered the brain of the young soldier. As he 
fell the képi dropped off, and eventually the letter was dislodged. 
There was no address, and so I could not return it—and perhaps, 
one may hope, it was better so. This little letter of a mother to 
her son, one of the victims of war, fluttering on the field of battle, 
picked up by a stranger, conjures up another picture of the 
human aspect of war and points a stern moral. Every rifle and 
other weapon now lying harmless on the ground was interwoven 
with each its own pathetic story. 

As the night progressed towards daybreak—the darkness by 
contrast seemed darker and the silence more oppressive—no living 
thing had yet disturbed either eye or ear, After a time, however, 
there was a sound from the direction of the forest. It grew louder, 
and soon one could recognise the galloping of horses, not an 
ordinary gallop but a mad one. Presently there appeared rising 
from behind a slight rise of the ground a body of riderless horses 
that tore down madly in my direction. There were some fifty or 
more, and it looked as if they would ride me down. They came 
on two deep and in perfect line, staring eyes and distended 
nostrils. When they reached a point within about thirty yards of 
me they halted dead. All were trembling and greatly excited— 
some still carried bridles and saddles, these latter in some cases 
having shifted to the side and even underneath. Several showed 
wounds, and one more particularly had received a terrible sword 
cut the length of the‘shoulder. Were they seeking the old human 
companionship, did the loneliness, the awful silence oppress and 
frighten them? too? Who can tell? They continued to stare 
wildly and to tremble. They listened for a while to some soothing 
words, but on an aftempt to approach them they, as if obeying 
the word of command, wheeled to the left in perfect order and 

dashed madly back into the darkness of night from which they 
had emerged—and silence reigned once more. A more painful 
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and gruesome sight it is difficult to conceive, and yet it appeared 
to be in harmony with the surroundings. Curiously the spot 
where these horses appeared was between the Calvaire of Illy and 
Givonne, where the last attempt was made to break the ring of the 
enclosing German force. It was there that the French cavalry had 
made those gallant charges time after time which evoked almost 
the applause of the enemy. The dead bodies of the horses killed 
were numerous at this spot and still remained unburied. 

The faint streak of light on the horizon was growing brighter 
and proclaimed the approach of dawn. While watching this, my 
attention was gradually drawn to a black object which stood out 
perpendicularly to the horizontal streak of light which marked the 
horizon of the plateau. Looking again, the object, or rather the 
black figure, had grown larger and seemed to have approached 
nearer. It came slowly in my direction, but there was nothing 
about it, except the slow, steady advance, to indicate its character. 
With something of a creepy sensation I moved towards the 
direction of its path, rested against one of the mounds, and waited 
its arrival. As the distance between us grew less, this gliding 
something gave forth a humming or whispering sound, which 
added to the mystery. It passed within an arm’s length and, as 
it transpired, unconscious of my presence. It was a priest. My 
night watch and the surroundings tended to add to the apparent 
mystery. He had been to, or was going on, some mission of 
mercy, and, probably oppressed by the silence and the desolation 
through which he was passing, looked neither to the right nor to 
the left. It was the first and only human being I had met or seen 
during that dismal night. As he passed I recognised the words 
of the De Profundis, the intoning of which had caused the un- 
accountable humming sound. The long soutane had concealed 
the movement of the limbs, the arms crossed on the chest, and the 
effect of the growing light behind the figure had concealed its 
character and suggested something mysterious and ghostly. As 
he passed away, the light of the dawn seemed to pursue him and 
light his path. It warned me also that my vigil was ended. 

My night vigil was ended. The experience I desired and 
which had attracted me to this plain of the dead had been obtained, 
and one picture of the human aspect of war was engraven on my 
mind. The time to take leave of these silent companions of the 
night had arrived. Repeating the words I had just heard 
whispered by the mysterious figure, Requiem aeternam dona eis 
Domine, I rendered the dernier salut aux morts and passed away 
from scenes the mental pictures of which are as clear to-day as 
then. 

BERNARD C. MOottoy. 
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TOWARDS EDUCATIONAL PEACE 


THE Education controversy, which in the last Parliament passed 
through a series of acute phases, has for the present receded into 
the background. The constitutional question and that which lies 
beneath it—the social question—have driven it off the stage. 
But even if these grave issues could be decided or compromised, 
it would be difficult for the present Parliament to settle the 
question of religious education. An alliance between militant 
denominationalists and secularists could defeat any Education 
Bill resembling those of Mr. Birrell and Mr. Runciman; and 
the failure of the Bill would involve the fall of the Ministry. It 
is, therefore, unlikely that anything more will be attempted till 
after the next General Election. Meanwhile, the situation which 
led to the acute controversies of the last few years remains un- 
changed. The Nonconformists still have their grievance in the 
single-school areas. The Church schools still hold their ground, 
though with constantly increasing difficulty ; by twos and threes 
every month these little citadels of the Established Church are 
forced to capitulate, and the defenders look forward with appre- 
hension to the demands which are certain to be made upon them 
within the next three years, demands which in very many cases 
they will be unable to meet. 

At this moment of slackened interest, the Executive of the 
Education Settlement Committee, which was formed during the 
discussions about Mr. Runciman’s Bill, towards the end of 1908, 
has issued its Report. The pamphlet called Towards Educational 
Peace is the result of a year’s strenuous labour on the part of a 
few of its members, supported by the cordial but not very assidu- 
ous co-operation of the rest of the Committee, many of whom 
were only occasionally able to attend the meetings in London. 
At these meetings the educational interest was best represented ; 
then the Anglican clergy, but without much assistance from the 
parish priests ; the Nonconformists had at least one able spokes- 
man, who was in communication with the leading representatives 
of the non-episcopal Churches. The Roman Catholics, the 
English Church Union and National Society, the stalwart Libera- 
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tionists, and the advocates of secular education preferred to stand 
outside a movement with the objects of which they could have 
but little sympathy. The Executive Committee, in the persons 
of those who really worked upon it, might claim to represent a 
large number of moderate and Liberal Anglicans, a large number 
of Nonconformists, and a very influential body of opinion among 
school-teachers, managers, and educational experts. The degree 
of unanimity which the discussions brought to light was very 
remarkable. 

The present writer can only give the impressions of a private 
member of the Executive Committee, who was present at a good 
many meetings, but had little or no share in drawing up the 
scheme which was agreed upon by the Committee. In recording 
my impressions of the actual state of the problem, I shall be com- 
pelled to traverse the views which Mr. Lathbury expressed in 
the July number of this Review. Mr. Lathbury’s view of the 
situation is that which was already familiar to readers of the 
Church Times and other organs of the Anglo-Catholic party ; his 
criticisms of our scheme are exactly what we anticipated. But 
the main object of this paper is not to controvert any particular 
theory of religious education, but to call attention to the actual 
facts of the situation, in the hope of convincing some opponents 
of compromise that the whole future of Christian instruction in 
our public elementary schools is being placed in imminent danger 
by the attitude of the stiff denominationalists, and that only by 
a spirit of conciliation and willingness to compromise non-essential 
differences can a disaster be averted which would inflict an 
indelible stigma upon the too combative Christians who made it 
inevitable. Our appeal is to those who would think it a disaster 
and a disgrace if, in consequence of sectarian quarrels, the name 
of God were banished from the official school-teaching in the most 
Christian country of Europe. 

The course of our debates soon made us see plainly what the 
parties are whose claims have to be considered, and what special 
difficulties have in each case to be encountered in the attempt to 
meet and deal justly by these claims. 

(i.) In the first place, there are the Church of England clergy, 
the men in possession of the National schools. The Liberal 
party has given rather grudging recognition to the immense debt 
of gratitude which the country owes to the National Church in 
the matter of elementary education. It should never be forgotten 
that, at a time when the State was slow to accept its obligations, 
the Church of England, under the guidance of a few enlightened 
men, mostly laymen, undertook a task which rightly belonged to 
the State, and discharged it for generations with conscientious- 
ness, self-sacrifice, and ability. Not only is this true, but in the 
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large majority of cases the clergy have conducted their schools 
with conspicuous fairness towards the Nonconformists who have 
been compelled to send their children to them. The religious 
teaching given in the majority of Church schools has been, and 
still is, concerned with the fundamentals of Christianity, and not 
with the controversial questions which separate Christians from 
one another. I have talked with very many of the country clergy 
and others about these schools, and in almost every case have 
found that the relations between the clergy and Nonconformist 
parents have been friendly and free from jealousy or suspicion. 
The agitation against the Church schools was promoted and 
fostered, not by the Nonconformist parents of children attending 
these schools, but by politicians, as part of their campaign against 
the establishment. In the ardour of their attack upon a system 
which placed the Church of England in a privileged position, the 
assailants have often forgotten not only the obligations under 
which the Church has placed the nation by voluntarily discharg- 
ing a national duty, but the position which these schools hold in 
the machinery of the parish, and the large voluntary offerings 
which Churchmen have contributed in order that the buildings 
may be used as part of that machinery. ‘ Varied and sacred 
responsibilities,’ as the Report says, ‘ are in many cases attached 
to the trusts ’ administered by the trustees of the Church schools. 
‘The specifically educational obligations under which the school 
buildings are held cannot be easily separated from intertwined 
obligations of a pastoral and spiritual kind. The school buildings 
are often an indispensable part of the parochial equipment. Their 
employment for day-school purposes is often but one element in 
a varied use. . . . Great numbers of the trusts were formed with 
the stated purpose of providing denominational education. But 
the denominational character of a school does not reside solely in 
the religious lesson expressly so named. Its power of influence 
lies to a large extent in suggestion, implication, and environment ; 
in the presuppositions of its teaching; in an intimate association 
between the staff of the school and the religious body to which 
it is attached.’ If this is a fair statement of the actual circum- 
stances—and I think it is so—it is easy to understand the intense 
bitterness of the parochial clergy at the prospect of having the 
schools removed from their influence. They are conscious that 
the complaint against them is largely fictitious and engineered 
for political reasons. They know that they have behaved like 
men of honour in not attempting to proselytise Nonconformist 
children. They know the advantage for their spiritual work of 
making friends with the younger generation of Churchpeople from 
their childhood. They have often given generously for the fabric 
and maintenance of the schools. When to these considerations 
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are added the love of power and possession, as natural to a priest 
as to a layman, and the political Conservatism, which is about as 
prevalent in clerical circles as in other sections of the class from 
which most of the clergy are drawn, we need no further explana- 
tion of the extreme hostility with which the education proposals 
of the late Government were regarded by four-fifths of the 
parochial clergy. Many of these men would far rather lose their 
tithes and parsonages than the schools, which on the financial 
side are only a heavy drain upon their slender means and a source 
of constant anxiety. 

(ii.) When we turn to the Nonconformists, we find that they 
also have a strong case. It must be admitted that theoretically 
it is most improper that Nonconformists should in many places 
have no choice but to send their children to an Anglican school, . 
and should be compelled to contribute to its maintenance. And, 
further, it cannot be denied that in a certain number of parishes, 
constituting a small but perhaps increasing fraction of the whole, 
their grievance is not merely theoretical. The younger genera- 
tion of High Church clergy are abandoning the old High Church 
theory that the established Church is de jure the Church of the 
nation, and that in virtue of its privileged position it is the 
guardian and representative of the Christian religion in this 
country. They are more and more accepting the position that 
the Church is politically a sect among other sects, though, of 
course, as ‘Catholics’ they distinguish sharply between ‘ the 
Church’ and ‘schism.’ The Bishop of Birmingham, for in- 
stance, has often expressed his wish to see the Church of England 
an enthusiastic and homogeneous ‘Catholic’ body, free from 
State control and from any obligation to represent the nation on 
its religious side. This new theory is incompatible with the 
maintenance of the establishment, and with any privileges for 
the Church in national education. The existence of a party in 
the Church which regards Protestantism as ‘ another religion,’ 
and a bad one, at once converts the theoretical grievance of the 
Nonconformists into a real grievance of an intolerable kind. For 
a Catholic who does not try to convert children to Catholicism 
is no true Catholic. Even the Anglo-Catholic, unless he pushes 
his eclecticism to an absurd pitch of inconsistency, cannot view 
with equanimity the spectacle of a large number of innocent 
children growing up outside the covenant of promise, when it 
might be in his power to rescue them. Further, in this type of 
Christianity, though not in others, it is essential to mould the 
mind while it is in the most ductile state. It is an accepted 
maxim and the ground of a fixed policy in the Roman Church, 
that the education of children must be secured at all costs. ‘ Give 
me the children till they are eight years old,’ said an eminent 
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Roman ecclesiastic, ‘and you may do your worst to them after- 
wards.’ Catholicism must be imbibed, if not with the mother’s 
milk, at least in conjunction with the first lesson-book. The 
methods of inoculation are partly direct and partly indirect. Much 
depends on what Lord Hugh Cecil called the ‘ atmosphere ’ of the 
school ; and this is why the Roman Catholics like to have their own 
schools, and are not content merely to keep the religious lesson 
in their own hands. Protestants, on the other hand, would con- 
sider this special atmosphere neither necessary nor desirable. If 
the atmosphere of the Church schools were anything like as potent 
as the extreme denominationalists assert, it would be a great in- 
justice to subject the children of Nonconformists to its influence. 
In the large majority of National schools there is, as I have said, 
no such atmosphere. But in proportion as the eclectic Catholic- 
ism of the High Anglican approaches what all over the Continent 
is known as true Catholicism—that formidable political and 
religious system which for good and evil has played so great a 
part in the history of Europe—he becomes quite unfit to teach 
the children of Protestant parents, whether Anglican or Non- 
conformist. At present there are probably only a few hundreds 
of Anglican clergy who belong without qualification to this class, 
for the mass of High Churchmen are still loyal to the older 
Anglican traditions ; but its numbers are likely to grow, as the 
ministry is leavened every year by scores of ardent young seminar- 
ists from Mirfield and similar institutions. The continuance of 
the existing system of elementary education is impossible for 
this reason, if for no other; and it is not only, or chiefly, Non- 
conformists who have reason to complain of the influences which 
are sometimes brought to bear upon their children. 

(iii.) The third class whose claims have to be adjusted are 
the school-teachers ; and perhaps from no other quarter are the 
difficulties in the way of a settlement of the religious problem so 
formidablé. We have to deal with a well-organised and rather 
jealous trade union, the members of which are far less interested 
in the religious controversy than the two classes which we have 
just considered. The National Union of Teachers is determined 
that no disability or disadvantage shall attach to any teacher in 
consequence of any variety of religious belief or unbelief. The 
perfectly reasonable demand that a teacher who has to give 
religious lessons shall furnish evidence of his or her competence 
to give them is viewed with suspicion as an attempt to introduce 
‘tests’ in an indirect manner. The Union plainly wishes to 
make it difficult for the council of a school to ascertain the quali- 
fications of their teachers to undertake this part of their duties. 
Now, there are many agnostics among otherwise well-qualified 
elementary teachers ; a little learning, as Bacon says, often alien- 
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ates people from religion. And it is, of course, essential that the 
religious lesson should be entrusted to teachers who would treat 
it seriously and respectfully. I therefore agree with Mr. Lathbury 
that it is not enough to permit the local education authority to 
make inquiries into the ‘character’ of the teachers. This con- 
cession, as he says, is worthless; and our Committee ought not 
to have been content with it. The National Union of Teachers 
must be satisfied with ample guarantees that inability to give the 
religious lesson shall carry with it no professional disadvantage ; 
and this could be secured, for the local education authority could 
in such cases arrange without much difficulty for the lesson to 
be given by some one else. This security having been given, no 
obstacle should be placed in the way of the managers when they 
wish to ascertain the qualifications of any teacher to give religious 
instruction. In this one instance I agree with Mr. Lathbury’s 
criticism. But I do not think it fatal to our scheme, for the 
representatives of the teachers have no wish that the religious 
lesson, if given, shall be given badly. 

(iv.) Fourthly, we have to consider the views of the secular- 
ists, agnostics, and opponents of religious education generally. 
Our scheme, of course, gives perfect freedom to all parents to 
withdraw their children from the religious lesson. So far as we 
were able to ascertain, no great opposition is likely to be 
offered from this quarter to the continued recognition of Christian 
instruction as part of the normal curriculum in the State schools. 
But the potential strength of the secularist vote is far greater than 
most friends of religious education at all realise. The working- 
man is not an atheist; but if his leaders tell him to vote for a 
purely secular education, he will probably do so. 

(v.) Lastly—and it is characteristic of this curious controversy 
that it should be natural to adopt this order—we have to consider 
the wishes of the working-class parents whose children attend 
the schools. The denominationalists have recently proclaimed 
themselves as the champions of this silent class. They tell us 
that they stand for the right of the parent to select the form of 
religious teaching which his children shall receive. This is now 
the favourite argument of the party to which Mr. Lathbury 
belongs. It is the Church, we are told, and not the Dissenters, 
or the Liberal Government, which believes in religious liberty. 
Their opponents wish to establish and endow a particular form 
of religion invented or favoured by themselves; it is called un- 
denominationalism. In the name of the parents, the Church 
protests against this tyranny ; it claims liberty of conscience and 
the right of the parent to bring up his child in accordance with 
his own religious convictions. With all respect to Mr. Lathbury 
and his friends, it is difficult to treat this contention seriously. 
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Whatever else the working-man and his wife may or may not 
be, they are certainly not stiff denominationalists. No one who 
knows anything of the English poor can hear without a smile 
the claim that the English Church Union and National Society 
are the mouthpieces of the working-man’s burning indignation 
against having ‘Cowper-Temple teaching’ forced upon his 
children. The working-class parent, for the most part, wishes 
his children to be taught Christianity, but his contempt for de- 
nominational disputes is supreme. “‘ We are all going to the same 
place ’ is a phrase frequently on his lips when the rival claims of 
Church and Chapel are pressed upon him. If he prefers the 
Church school to the provided school—and he often does—his 
reasons are almost always social. He ‘ does not wish his children 
to mix with the children who go to the X school, they are so 
rough.’ I used to hear this in my London parish from parents 
who seemed to me ‘ rough’ enough themselves. Social exclusive- 
ness is quite as strong among the poor as among the rich. The 
working-class parent, in a word, is not interested in the religious- 
education controversy. He would never have agitated against 
the Church schools ; he is quite content with the religious teaching 
provided by the Council schools ; and he would not actively resisi, 
though he would sincerely regret, the complete secularising of 
elementary education. Least of all is the working-class Anglican 
an enthusiast for ‘ definite Church teaching.’ 

The constitution of the Church of England is so peculiar that 
it is not surprising if even politicians have sometimes failed to 
realise what a chasm divides the governors from the governed. 
The ‘living voices’ of the Church are almost fiercely denomina- 
tionalist. Convocation, the Diocesan Conferences, the Repre- 
sentative Church Council—all the bodies which claim to represent 
the Church—proclaim that the Anglican Church, like the Roman 
Catholic, is denominationalist on principle, and that to accept 
any common ground with Protestant bodies as a basis of co- 
operation in religious instruction would wound the consciences 
of Churchmen in their tenderest spot. But what are the facts? 
The clericalist clique who have captured the machine hold these 
views, but whom besides themselves do they represent? What 
right have they to speak for the Church of England, by far the 
largest religious body in this country? A politician will be dis- 
posed to bring the question to a practical test. The Roman 
Catholic hierarchy can speak for the main body of Catholic voters 
in the United Kingdom, because the voters for the most part 
follow their dictation. It would be possible for party managers 
to compute roughly how many Liberal seats would be lost as the 
result of an open rupture with the Roman Church. Similarly, the 
Nonconformists could threaten the Government with the loss of 
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a large number of seats if their claims were roughly rejected. 
But now let us suppose that the present Government were to 
bring in an Education Bill which would satisfy the wish of the 
Roman Catholics to stand outside the national system of elemen- 
tary education, while establishing a uniform system of simple 
religious teaching, subject only to the conscience clause, for the 
rest of the community. What, in this case, would the Liberal 
party have to fear from Anglican opposition? There are s¢ores 
of constituencies in which the defection of a few hundred Liberal 
Anglicans would hand over the seat to the Unionists. Is there 
one in which the most impassioned exhortations of the Bishop 
of Birmingham and Canon Scott Holland, addressed to their 
fellow Liberals, would give the Liberal member much uneasiness? 
Would even Oxford University be induced to give Lord Hugh 
Cecil a like-minded colleague—say, Mr. Athelstan Riley—in place 
of Sir William Anson? I do not think so. The voting strength of 
the faction which speaks so confidently for the millions of Angli- 
cans in this country may be roughly computed as approximately 
equal to that of the sixty thousand subscribers to the Church 
Times ; and of these probably forty thousand are already Tories, 
while of the remainder ten thousand would refuse to change their 
colours in obedience to ecclesiastical orders. The recognition of 
the utterly non-representative character of Anglican Church gov- 
ernment is one of the keys to the situation. And a guess may be 
hazarded that many of the Anglican hierarchy, who are at present 
overborne by the stronger wills of their colleagues, would not 
be sorry if the Government appealed directly to the silent and 
unrepresented majority of the Anglican laity. 

The scheme of our Committee is an attempt to satisfy as far 
as possible the conflicting claims of the classes mentioned above, 
without sacrificing what we regard as essential—the recognition 
of Christianity in the State schools as the religion of the country. 
We have accepted the principle that the time has come for the 
State to take over from the Church the task of elementary educa- 
tion. A national system under public control must be established 
before long ; a school under public management must be accessible 
to every child in this country. But where the population is dense 
enough to permit alternative types, and where a large number of 
parents are really desirous to send their children to a denomina- 
tional school, it seems reasonable to allow such schools to exist 
and to receive public grants, though this concession is strongly 
resented in some quarters.’ No doubt, if there is any such strong 
preference on the part of Anglican parents for denominational 
teaching as Mr. Lathbury supposes, this provision would save 4 


1 See (e.g.) a leaflet issued by the Northern Counties Education League, 
entitled An Examination of the Plan of the Education Settlement Committee. 
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great many Church schools, and might in some parishes produce 
a dual system which would be a burden on the ratepayer. But 
this possible danger is a less evil than would arise from a high- 
handed treatment of the Church schools, which have established, 
as has been said, a strong claim to generous consideration. We 
suggest that in no case shall the transfer of a non-provided school 
be other than voluntary ; but if the trustees of the non-provided 
school fail to come to terms with the local education authority, 
the grants to the non-provided school will cease. The school- 
building, from which grants were thus withdrawn, might be 
devoted to other purposes within the scope of the trust. In most 
cases it is anticipated that the transfer would be amicably effected, 
since both sides would stand to lose by a failure in the negotiations. 
The buildings would still remain the property of the trustees, and, 
by arrangement, could be used on Sundays and possibly at other 
times for parochial purposes. 

In the transferred schools religious teaching would be almost 
everywhere provided by the local authority, and would consist of 
instruction in suitable parts of the Bible, and in the principles of 
the Christian religion, with special attention to personal and 
social duty. The local authority is not to be obliged to provide 
religious instruction, but no school provided by the local authority 
is to be secular in the sense of ignoring religious teaching as an 
integral part of education. Any parent may, of course, withdraw 
his child from the religious lesson, but not from school while the 
lesson is being given. Other work must be assigned to him. 

In advocating a solution which in some cases will involve the 
continuance of rate-aid to denominational schools, the Committee 
is asking the Nonconformists to make a concession which some of 
them regard as a sacrifice of principle. But great concessions 
have also been required from the Church ; and we are glad to find 
that many of the Nonconformist leaders are willing to surrender 
this point, though with great reluctance, in the interests of peace. 
‘ Passive resisters ’ would be allowed, under our scheme, to assign 
that part of their school-rate which would help in supporting 
denominational schools to the relief of the poor, but it is hoped 
that such recalcitrants would be few. 

In order to safeguard to the fullest extent the religious freedom 
of the teachers, a matter which is vital to the success of the 
scheme, it is proposed that the head-teacher in a Council school 
shall not be eligible to give any religious teaching in the school 
other than that provided by the local authority. His neutrality 
in regard to denominational differences must be absolutely secured. 
The other teachers would be free to give such extra teaching, but 
not to receive any extra payment for doing so. 

The scheme, which I have thus explained in outline, is offered 
Vou. LXVIII—No. 403 ee 
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by the Committee as a step ‘towards educational peace.’ We 
ask that it may be carefully and candidly considered by all who 
desire that the education of English children shall include instruc. 
tion in the principles of the Christian religion. We do not expect 
the sympathy of secularists, nor of those extreme sectarians who 
believe that their own denomination is alone in possession of 
saving truth. Nor can we expect to win the suffrages of those 
who, like Lord Halifax, deplore the Reformation, and dislike 
nothing so much as to see Anglicans classed with adherents of the 
other reformed churches as sharers in a common Christianity, 
which the Romans repudiate. But to the large body of moderate 
Anglicans who are at present opposed to a compromise we make 
this earnest appeal—that they will try to realise that the choice 
lies between some such settlement as ours and complete secularisa- 
tion. A solution on the lines suggested by Mr. Lathbury is 
absolutely out of the question. The Nonconformists on our Com- 
mittee, who were most desirous to meet us half way, told us with 
the utmost emphasis that ‘secular education with facilities for 
denominational teaching in accordance with parental choice ’ was 
the one scheme to which all Nonconformists were irreconcilably 
opposed. They know that in most single-school areas it would 
leave them without the means of giving their children religious 
teaching, and that the result would be that they must either leave 
them untaught or send them to the Anglican lesson, where 
‘ definite Church teaching ’ would now be professedly given. They 
know the utter confusion which, in urban schools, would result 
from splitting up the children, regardless of their ‘class’ or 
‘standard,’ into several denominational groups. They know the 
contempt into which the religious lesson would fall if given by 
ethers than the regular teachers—a contempt which the regular 
teachers would encourage rather than check. Lastly, they know 
how much injury would be done to national Christianity by the 
abolition of the often admirable religious teaching which is at 
present given in the Council schools. It cannot be asserted too 
strongly that no settlement is possible on these lines, and that 
those who advocate any such scheme are simply playing into the 
hands of the secularists. 

The danger of complete secularisation, I repeat, is far 
greater than most religious persons imagine. A coalition of 
the Roman Catholics (who, with the help of the Jews, have 
already destroyed the religious lesson in the ‘ public schools’ 
of America), Anglican extremists, indifferentists, and anti- 
Christians, would bring down the fabric, especially now that 
the average voter is disgusted and ashamed at the unedifying 
quarrels of religious partisans. ‘Since you cannot agree,’ he may 
say before long, ‘and since your wrangling is a great obstacle to 
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educational reforms of other kinds, we must order you to pummel 
each other in future outside the school premises.’ The danger is 
imminent, as we might see if we studied the recent history of 
national education in other countries. But it may still be averted 
if the great mass of Christians in England resolve that it shall 
not happen. The silent majority must make themselves heard. 
For instance, the Wesleyans, who greatly value religious teaching 
for their children, have allowed themselves to be dominated by 
the more militant Nonconformists, who cherish a real antipathy 
against the Church of England, and who, to Anglicans at least, 
seem often to be politicians first and Christians afterwards. Let 
them now come forward and help to save Christianity in our 
schools. Let English Christians show that the religion of Christ 
is a bond of union to those who profess it, and not only an apple 
of discord. Let us be ashamed of carrying our unhappy divisions 
into the very nursery, and interposing our miserable bigotries 
between the children whom Jesus loved and their Lord. Other- 
wise, when the history of the twentieth century comes to be 
written, the downfall of English Christianity will be ascribed to 
its true cause : ‘ A house divided against itself cannot stand.’ 


W. R. Ines. 
Cambridge. — 
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THE GENIUS OF GIBBON 


I 
GIBBON THE MAN 


THE large accession of new and important works * bearing upon 
Gibbon’s history make it incumbent upon the modern scholar to 
examine afresh the entire literature connected with so great a 


name and so interesting a personality. 
It is to Professor Bury that Gibbon owes the last and 


most scholarly edition of his works.? Achilles has, indeed, 
been fortunate in the herald of his fame. Mr. Bury is a scholar 
of no common calibre. An exquisite knowledge of Greek and 
an unrivalled acquaintance with the remains of Byzantine 
learning form but a very slender proportion of that vast and 
varied erudition that has already given to the world a new 
edition of Pindar, an exhaustive life of St. Patrick, two com- 
pendious Histories of Greece and Rome, some chapters of Moslem 
and Byzantine history and now the four editions of Gibbon’s 


1 In recent years there have been, since Dean Milman’s great work upon the 
subject, no less than three issues of Dr. W. Smith’s edition of the HISTORY 
from the single house of Murray, four from Messrs. Methuen (ed. Bury), two in 
Bohn’s series, besides that of Virtue’s in 4 vols. illustrated (1850, London and New 
York), Warne and Co.’s in 4 vols., 7 vols. in the ‘ World’s Classics’ (begun 
by Grant Richards and taken over and completed by the Clarendon Press), and a 
new issue in Dent’s ‘Everyman’s Library’ series. Of Gibbon’s LIFE, ‘ Auto- 
biography’ or ‘Memoirs’ we have had four in this country alone, viz. those 
respectively edited by Dean Milman, by Mr. John Murray [Centenary edition 
1897] and by Dr. Birkbeck Hill. There is also an edition in the ‘ World’s 
Classics’ (Frowde). Under this head must be included the CORRE- 
SPONDENCE re-edited as ‘Private Letters’ [Centenary Edition 1897] by 
Dr. R. E. Prothero (Murray). The whole, embracing Life and Correspondence, 
Reading Diary and Miscellaneous Essays, was edited in 5 vols. by the first Lord 
Bheffield in 1814 (Murray), and re-edited in one-volume form in 1837 (Blake), 
under the title of Gibbon’s MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. This work still 
remains a classic. 

2 History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, in 7 volumes. Edited 
by J. B. Bury, (Late Professor of Greek at Dublin, and now Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge). A new issue with revised and additional notes 
and with new maps and illustrations : December 1909, remaining vols. seriatim 
1910, Methuen. [As this work is very new I make my citations of Mr. Bury 
from his three earlier editions which are facsimiles of one another.] 
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History under review. To have accomplished this last task 
Mr. Bury must have gone the entire round of Gibbon’s original 
authorities, collating their texts and testing the results in the light 
of the most recent researches. It would be easy to point out spots 
in the sun; to detect in the Notes, at times, both a meagreness 
and a lack of proportion and in the Appendices an almost morbid 
acuteness of analysis—a gift for balancing probabilities and for 
adjusting the claims of rival scholars so complete that we are often 
in danger of losing sight of the main argument. The theologian, 
again, may regret the tone of almost oracular infallibility which 
the modern spirit—I might have been tempted to have used a less 


_ polite or generous expression—invariably assumes when pronounc- 


ing on what Gibbon has called ‘ subjects of ecclesiastical solemnity.’ 
For a satisfactory attempt at the solution of Constantine’s vision, 
of the mysterious portents that arrested Julian’s rebuilding of 
Jerusalem or of the miracle of tongues* under Hunneric we 
shall still go to the older commentators incorporated in the 
admirable work edited by Dr. William Smith. But these are all 
points of religious, or at least ecclesiastical, controversy. The 
value of Mr. Bury’s edition largely lies in that of a revised text 
with corrected references based upon the latest authorities. His 
original research has sometimes restored by felicitous repunctua- 
tion an apparent historical misstatement on the part of Gibbon 
(Pref. p. 42); and in one case has traced to Gregory Nyssen a 
passage Gibbon had vainly sought in the works of Gregory 
Nazianzen (ii. App. 9). As a whole the Notes are masterpieces 
of learned and lucid condensation of all the results of all modern 
criticism. And we notice that at length, in this vast emporium 
of erudition, this magazine and shop of universal learning, there 
has been added a proper note on the Huns. Everywhere this last 
and best and perhaps final edition of Gibbon betrays the marks of 
that kind of consummated scholarship which threatens, like that of 
Porson, to rival Gibbon himself in the passionate pursuit of per- 
fection. Mr. Bury is the sole surviving heir of the great Cam- 
bridge tradition. 

Thus, like Bishop Watson, I have dared sometimes to 
criticise, with perhaps unbecoming freedom, both the great 
historian and now his great editor. Yet for this I feel I owe no 
apology. The manes of Gibbon will have long forgiven the 
wounds of a friend. And the learning of Mr. Bury will, I know, 
gladly hazard the shock of entering with me into the lists of 
controversy. In the former case I am aware that I am engaged 
in criticising the first of historians, in the latter the first of 
scholars. 


3 The learned professor has overlooked a very ingenious and satisfactory 
solution of this very common ‘ miracle’ in Milman’s Hist. Lat. Chr. i. 310 n. 
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On the 15th of November 1894 was celebrated in London the 
Gibbon Centenary. Just one hundred years before, in the month 
of January, had the great historian passed away. Before dying 
he bequeathed to the first Lord Sheffield, whose house and family 
he had come to regard almost as his own, and whose private vault 
was destined to be his own last resting-place, a bundle of precious 
manuscripts. Before long, in progressive instalments and under 
the title of Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, they were given to 
the world. On no editor could Gibbon’s choice have more 
happily fallen. 

At the centenary festival held in honour of Gibbon the present 
Lord Sheffield, grandson to Gibbon’s friend, was by acclamation 
elected into the presidential chair. He courteously acceded to 
the request that more of the family heirlooms should see the light. 
It was thereupon decided to publish for the first time in extenso, 
and under the title of Gibbon’s ‘ Autobiography,’ the celebrated 
Memoirs of my Life and Writings long acknowledged by the best 
judges to be the first of that species of autobiographical composi- 
tion in the world. 

It was Gibbon’s constant habit, as recorded in his letters,* to 
note the progress of his studies and the movements of his mind. 
We propose to sketch, from the entire Gibbon literature,’ the 
story of Gibbon in the making. 

The Father of History has finely observed that, as no country 
can be entirely adrdpxns (‘self-resourceful’), we must allow 


* Letters, i. 2, ed. R. E. Prothero (Murray 1897). 

* There is only one ‘Life,’ that by Cotter Morison in the Men of Letters 
series. Add critical reviews of Gibbon’s life in Schlésser’s Eminent Biographies of 
the Highteenth Century, H. Rogers in Encyclopaedia Britannica (8th edition)—a 
valuable dissertation—Larousse’s Dictionnaire Universel s.v., Bagehot’s Literary 
Biographies s.v., Sir Leslie Stephen’s Studies of a Biographer s.v., Sir James 
FitzJames Stephen’s Horae Sabbaticae s.v., Birrell’s Res Judicatae s.v., Sainte- 
Beuve’s Profils Anglais, Herbert Paul’s Men and Letters, Guizot’s and Milman’s 
Prefaces to their respective editions of the History, Suard’s notice incorporated 
in Bohn, Lord Brougham’s ingenious but superficial Men of Letters and Science 
in the Time of Geo. III. and Sir Spencer Walpole’s rambling Studies in Bio- 
graphy. To these add masterly general criticisms by Dr. Whitaker in Quart. 
Rev. Jan. 1815 (cp. Oct. 1838), by Coleridge in Table Talk for 15th of August 
1833 and by Seccombe in his Age of Johnson. Gibbon’s early portrait may be 
obtained from Mme. du Deffand’s Memoirs (largely cited in Jeffrey’s collected 
Essays), from Geo. Colman’s Eccentricities for Edinburgh: ‘The Luminous 
Historian or Learning in Love’ (cited in R. E. Prothero’s Letters of Gibbon, 
i. 59) and from Francis Gribble’s Mme. de Staél and her Lovers, c. i. 

Of the controversial literature provoked by the famous fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters two effective replies remain, both from Cambridge scholars; and the 
first of these is monumental. They are Bp. Watson’s Apology for Christianity, 
1776 (often republished and as interesting, polite, prudent and learned as Gibbon 
himself, as Gibbon acknowledged) and Milner’s 7'racts and Essays ‘ containing 
strictures on Gibbon and Hume,’ “adell’s, London 1810. 

Gibbon’s MSS. are in the British Museum and have not so far been published 
entire. [The title of this article has been amply vindicated by the brilliant 
eulogy of Sir Archibald Alison, Zssays vol. iii. art. : ‘M. Michelet’s History of 
France.’] . 
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this title to that country which combines most of the resources 
of other countries in herself. ‘ So also is it the case with man.’ * 
This happy simile was never truer than of Gibbon. He seems to 
unite in himself every species of intellectual excellence. His 
History alone is a monument of German thoroughness, of French 
lucidity, of English judgment. This last, indeed, was perhaps 
his happiest gift. Some thirteen centuries of human life, 
embracing all the nations of Europe, pass before us in this pano- 
ramic survey. Gibbon’s is the broadest canvas of any historian 
since Herodotus. Yet nothing escapes him. He turns aside to 
notice and to correct a flaw in his author’s text. He is alternately 
scientist, artist, chemist, naturalist, metaphysician. He is the 
only secular historian we know that is (so far as he goes) an 
accurate theologian. In Germany he has become the text-book 
on Roman jurisprudence. Everywhere, as Wellington said of 
Napoleon, his elephantine proboscis is seen, tapping and sounding 
the ground on which he treads. It can with equal ease lift logs 
and pick up a pin. 

His universal erudition drowned Lord Acton. It floats 
Gibbon. And, like every really great man, Gibbon not only rides 
the ocean but commands the elements or turns them to his own 
account. The tide of time, which has during the last hundred 
years swept from their anchorage all lesser craft upon the waters, 
has left Gibbon’s standing unharmed. The caulkers have, indeed, 
been about it, the carpenters and the riggers, the founders and the 
sailmakers—Milman and Guizot, Wenck and Schreiter, Smith 
and Bury. But their most prying search and patient pains have 
served but to strengthen a stay or splice a rope. 

The child is father to the man. Gibbon early displayed ‘a 
blind propensity for books.’ By eleven or twelve he was ‘ well 
acquainted’ with Homer and Virgil, Ovid and the Arabian 
Nights, in English dress. One day he espied the door of his 
grandfather’s library ajar. The young eagle hastened to the prey, 
and there, in the seclusion of study, winged his flight over ‘ all 
ages and nations, and voyages and travels into every country of 
the globe.’ ’ 

From his three schools, Putney, Kingston-on-Thames and 
Westminster, his genius and his sickness left him little to learn. 
‘ Reading, free, desultory reading,’ such as that which nourished 
the early youth of Scott and Johnson, formed the sole employ- 
ment of his solitary hours at home. 

But Gibbon was no mere intellectual epicure. If he read 
without conscious method yet he read, all unknown to himself, 
in the light of a great purpose. Like Scott and Johnson he was 


* Hdt. i. 11. " Autobiography ed. Murray, ‘ Memoirs’ B, C. 
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laying, in the spirit of Herodotus’ adrdpxns avjp, the founda. 
tion of his future studies. All men of genius, says Mr. Froude, 
are men of instinct; they follow where instinct leads them. 
Gibbon early felt a presentiment of that destiny which was to 
make him, in the words of Mr. Herbert Paul, the greatest his- 


torian of all time. 


After his oracle, Dr. Johnson, my friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, denies 
all original GENIUS. Without engaging in a metaphysical, or rather 
verbal, dispute I know that from my early youth I aspired to the character 


of an historian. 


The strange thing in Gibbon’s case is the directness with 
which that instinct led him to the decline and fall of the Roman 


Empire. 


My indiscriminate appetite subsided by degrees in the HISTORIC line. 
Some instinct of criticism directed me to the genuine sources. Before I 
was sixteen I was master of all the English materials I have since employed 
in the chapters of the Persians and Arabians, the Tartars and the Turks.® 


But the vagaries of instinct alone cannot make the scholar. 
Hitherto Gibbon’s knowledge had been, what his great-cousin 
Lord Acton’s ever remained, rudis indigestaque moles. Gibbon 
determined to repair the error. The maps and tables of the fore- 
most chronologers were accurately surveyed—Cellarius and 
Stranchius, Ussher and Prideaux, Helvicus and Anderson. In 
his childish balance he presumed to weigh the systems of Scaliger 
and Petavius, of Marsham and Newton; and his sleep was some- 
times disturbed by the difficulty of reconciling the LXX. with the 
Hebrew computation. 

At fifteen Gibbon found himself at Oxford. His famous 
sarcasms, if tinctured with gall, were pointed with truth. They 
were true of all the University training of those bad old times. 
No visitor to Oxford will deny to her the praise of combining, 
like Athens in the language of Pericles, hospitality with taste 
and learning with leisure. But Athens never became the Alex- 
andria of the learned world. And Oxford has left to her humbler 
rival, Cambridge, the task of rearing those tome-eating giants 
who, in Gibbon’s phrase, ‘ devour and digest whole libraries.’ ° 
To Oxford belongs the praise of diffusing culture, by re- 
casting, as Hooker recast Calvin, and reproducing, as Dean 
Stanley reproduced Ewald, the broad general knowledge of 
the age. From the recluse mind of the pioneer scholar—of the 
Bentleys and Porsons, of the Miltons and Newtons, of the Cran- 
mers and Erasmuses, of the Bucers and Barrows—her genius, 


* ‘Memoirs’ B, F. ® Misc. Wks. iii. 571. 
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eminently conservative, formal and refined, is averse. To 
Oxford in an evil hour on the 3rd of April 1752 Gibbon hied. 


I arrived at Oxford with a stock of erudition that might have puzzled 
a doctor and a degree of ignorance of which a schoolboy would have been 


ashamed. 


The doctors were indeed puzzled, and here was one of the 
first instalments of Macaulay’s schoolboy. Not since (some 
twenty years before) Samuel Johnson had hustled the tutors of 
Pembroke had such a portent of ill-regulated erudition appeared 
in Oxford. A young man in a new society, ignorant of the ways 
of the world and only dimly conscious of possessing superior 
abilities, is rarely modest ; and modesty was never one even of 
the last infirmities of Gibbon’s noble mind. 


To the University of Oxford I acknowledge no obligation, and she will 
as cheerfully renounce me for a son as I am willing to disclaim her for a 
mother. . . . The reader will pronounce between the school and the scholar. 


‘Sir,’ asked one of Johnson, in defence of the Methodists 
exiled from Oxford, ‘ why cannot we regard them as harmless and 
useful?’ ‘A cow, sir,’ replied Johnson, ‘is a harmless and 
useful animal, but we do not keep her in our gardens.” Here was 
not merely a cow but a veritable bull of Bashan torn from his 
native pastures and the forest walks of ancient learning and 
suddenly let loose on the trim lawns and prim paddocks of 
Magdalen College. After fifteen months of independent roving 
the young wild-bull was caught and turned to grass on the moun- 
tains of Switzerland. It was in the meshes of the Papal net he 
had become entangled. 

Since the days of Chrysostom *° the championship of post- 
Apostolic miracles has been difficult. Im Gibbon’s day Dr. 
Middleton, the learned author of Cicero’s life, had made it im- 
possible. Hence the Free Inquiry was banned by the authorities. 
Gibbon’s curiosity at once led him to open it. With character- 
istic thoroughness he pursued the search. His logical mind noted 
that the same three centuries that produced the miracles produced 
the leading tenets of Popery also. His faith in ecclesiastical 
miracles being destroyed, he first doubted the authority of that 
Church that had forged them and then the religion for which 


1° Op. t. iii. p. 65, ed. Bened. : ‘In the infancy of the Church extraordinary 
gifts of the Holy Spirit were bestowed even on unworthy persons because those 
early times stood in need of that peculiar help for the more easy propagation of the 
Gospel. But now they are not given even to worthy persons; for the strength 
of the Christian faith no longer stands in need of this kind of help’ (od«érs rabrys 
Setra: rijs cuppaxlas). Cp. t. viii. p. 138 A and t. xi. pp. 387, first cited by 
Middleton, Free Enquiry, pp. 130 (3rd ed. 1749). The history of this dispute is 
briefly narrated in Hallam, Lit. of Zur. ii. 322 sq. (2nd ed. 1843), and the argument 
admitted by Bp. Kaye (Misc. Wks. viii. 7) and by Abp. Trench (Miracles, p. 53 n.). 
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she stood. His mind now oscillated—like Newman’s at a later 
day—between the Scylla and Charybdis of sheer atheism and 
Roman Catholicism. The brilliant Bossuet and the lying Parsons 
completed the revolution begun, and the Church of Rome claimed 
the first of her long list of victims from Oxford. To us who 
belong to the Church of a better day and one that has grown up 
in the faith of Christ. under the shadow of Meyer and Neander 
such arguments as these seem incredibly gross as reasons for 
forsaking the genius of the New Testament for the fictions of 
ecclesiastical superstition. Yet how can we_ sufficiently 
admire the manly independence of Gibbon’s character, which 
procured from an angered parent his instant removal to 
Lausanne? We view with like admiration his escape 
from the logical subtleties (or rather fallacious sophistries) 
of the papal position. He noted, with Luther, that the 
Mass was the keystone of the Papal arch upon which the entire 
medieval fabric rested. When this gave way, the rest of the 
articles of the Romish Creed ‘ disappeared like a dream.’ 

The banishment to Lausanne exceeded Gibbon’s best wishes. 
‘ Such as I am,’ he afterwards exclaimed, ‘in genius or learning, 
I owe to Lausanne. It was in that school that the statue was 
discovered in the block of marble.’ It was in that school that 
he laid the foundations of his European fame. Four plays dryly 
interpreted were all that he ever did at Oxford. Gibbon at once 
therefore bent himself to recover his classics. Behold the adrdpxns 
avyp at work! His Swiss tutor, soon outdistanced by his pupil, 
‘ wisely left him to his own genius.’ By dint of early rising—at 
four in summer, in winter at eight—he secured some ten to twelve 
hours a day for study, and in eight months ‘ completely mastered ’ 
French ** and Latin. In twenty-seven more months, practising 
the habit of retranslations, he reviewed with minute care, and 
even in some cases with repeated perusal, almost the entire Latin 
classics. From Latin he leapt to Greek. ‘Contrary to Leclerc’s 
advice’ he started with Homer, armed with Pope and a Latin 
Strabo. A round of Homeric studies that touched every point of 
Greek manners—art, gymnastics, pottery and even pronuncia- 
tion, as well as a Greek life of Homer—branched out into a well- 
arranged series of essays and commonplace books. Next, the 
Port Royal Greek Grammar explained the Homeric syntax. 

11 In 1778 Gibbon undertook, at the request of the Lord Chancellor and Sec- 
retary of State, to write a Mémoire Justificatif of the English declaration of war 
against France. Gibbon’s lordly patriotism lashes with an honest zeal 
‘Vambition d’une ‘puissance toujours ennemie du repos public,’ ‘!’esprit de 
fausseté et d’ambition qui régne toujours dans les conseils de France’ and ‘la 
haine réelle et les soupgons affectés d’un ennemi secret et ambitieux.’ After 
pointing out their immoral pretexts for quarrel he reminds the French that 


‘l’évérement est encore dans la main de Dieu.’ The courtiers of Versailles, 
ignorant of the writer, were astonished at his command of their language. 
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‘Contrary to the general method,’ his native good sense taught 
him to begin with the verb, as that part of speech best describes 
the operations of the mind. In the course of bis march through 
this thorny jungle he diverted himself by reading the works of 
Erasmus, of whose character he has left us a lively and accurate 
sketch.” 

On his twenty-sixth birthday his Diary impartially reviews his 
good and bad qualities. Among the latter he finds himself over- 
bearing in conversation, lacking in wit, in quickness and in 
exactness, possessing an imagination strong rather than 
pleasing.** These defects he gradually overcame. His wit he 
strengthened and polished by an annual perusal of the writings 
of Montesquieu, Pascal and Voltaire. Mathematics he gave up 
before his ‘mind had become hardened by those habits of rigid 
demonstration so destructive of the finer feelings of moral 
evidence ’—a calumny against that science as ably refuted by 
Dr. Whitaker as it has been defended with copious instances by 
Bishop Watson.’* His style he formed with ceaseless labour on 
Swift and Addison, Hume and Robertson. To multiply his 
store of images he took lessons in anatomy, chemistry and 
natural history. Lastly, to preserve the balance of his faculties 
he daily contrived to mingle with the pleasures of study those 
of society.*® 

How methodically at this very time he was training his mind 
may be seen by a single example : 


Gibbon at the age of twenty[-six}—observes the witty M. Villemain—read 
successively those immense collections which would appal our present 
indolence: for instance, The Antiquities of Graevius, a work which in its 
original form consisted of only twenty-five volumes in folio, but which 
fortunately was increased with fifteen more by Gronovius. He then read 
the History of Ancient Italy by Cluverius, a very short work of only two 
folio volumes, which nevertheless occupied him several months ; then all the 
Latin poets. But he read them with that attention, that sagacity, which 
already revealed the historian in its love of studying every particular, the 
details of manners, the peculiarities of costume--ever seeking, in short, 
history in literature. 


Gibbon admitted that in Greek,” at any rate, he never 
attained ‘the scrupulous ear of a well-flogged critic.” Yet he 
fulfilled Macaulay’s definition of a scholar—the man who can 


12 Cf. esp. Misc. Wks. v. 243 et seq. 

13 Misc. Wks. i. 147. 

14 See Quart. Rev. xii. 380 and Hdinb. Rev. xviii. 247, Ixii. 433. 

15 Letters, i. 38, 53, 181 et passim. 

16 Gibbon has in no way suffered from Mr. Bury’s searching and microscopic 
examination of his Greek. Mr. Bury records some eight places of scribal or 
printer’s errors, and at best notes points beyond the philological accuracy of 
Gibbon’s day. Of such slips &yws wéaqyos is by far the worst. 
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read Plato with his feet on the fender. His Latin knowledge 
enabled him at nineteen to correspond on familiar terms with the 
Continental scholars and at thirty-three to overthrow the great 
Warburton’s hypothesis of the sixth Aeneid. Meanwhile lectures 
on chemistry and the mathematics he attended with equal profit 
and delight. 

It had ever been Gibbon’s great ambition to become a ‘ citizen 
of the world.” This he accomplished in four ways : 


(1) He decided to travel. Ere long, by exhausting every 
source of information from Nardini’s Rome to maps and medals, 
he carried in his head a perfect chart of the Italian peninsula. 
For the arts (except for the Venus of Medici) and for music he 
had little taste. But ‘the Eternal City’ entirely captivated his 
historical imagination. He noted the happy blend of Catholic 
and pagan antiquities; and the sound of the vesper-bell in 
Jupiter’s temple on the old Capitol gave birth to the immortal 
History. 

(2) Gibbon had yet to acquire the tastes of an English gentle- 
man. On his return home after this trip he recovered the use of 
his native tongue by the assiduous perusal of Hume and Robert- 
son, Addison and Swift. But it was to the Hampshire Militia, 
and to a seat in Parliament as well as on the Board of Trade, that 
he was indebted for a full view of English society. 

(3) Good manners he had always studied and lastingly 
acquired. The salons of Paris and London recall the pompous 
little figure of fifty-six inches high, in flowered velvet coat with 
bag and sword, rapping his snuff-box as he smirked and smiled, 
while he rounded his periods with the air of a man of great good- 
breeding. Of conversation he was more fond (if possible) than 
of books, and his own conversation excelled even his writing. He 
loved the society of women; but perhaps on Disraeli’s principle. 
‘I prefer,’ said Lord Beaconsfield, ‘men’s company to that of 
women in general ; but a first-rate woman I prefer to a first-rate 
man any day.’ 

(4) One such first-rate woman had early appeared to claim 
Gibbon’s hand. But Gibbon’s heartless selfishness preferred his 
library of six or seven thousand volumes, which he called his 
‘seraglio.’ Yet he was always in the toils; and to the last he 

seemed to regret the loss of married life. With his first love, 
who became the wife of the celebrated M. Necker, he still corre- 
sponded with affectionate familiarity. Few more thoroughly 
understood or praised with more discernment his learned History ; 
and from few (not excepting Porson himself) did his reflections 
on Christianity receive more unsparing rebuke. ‘ Pourquoi,’ she 
asks, ‘l’homme de génie, qui fait son dieu de la gloire et qui croit 
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vivre éternellement dans son sein, veut-il éter la méme espérance 
4 ceux qui mettent leur vertue a la place de cette gloire?’ *’ 

But that immortal History, with its not less immortal but 
unfortunate attack upon the Christian revelation, it will be our 


duty in a second article to examine. 
A. H. T. CLARKE. 


1” Misc. Wks. ii. 179. Gibbon was grotesquely plain—all head and no face, 
and what there was of face all cheeks and no mouth or nose. Schlésser has not 
inaptly described him as ‘uniting the face of a plum-pudding to the body of a 
hippopotamus.’ George Colman’s satiric vein has still more happily hit off the 


external aspect of Je grand Guibon :— 


‘His person looked as funnily obese 

As if a pagod, growing large as man, 

Had rashly waddl’d off its chimney-piece 

To visit a Chinese upon a fan :— 

Such his exterior! Curious ’twas to scan. 

And oft he rapp’d his snuff-box, cock’d his snout, 

And, ere his polished periods he began, 

Bent forwards, stretching his fore-finger out, 

And talk’d in phrase as round as he was round about.’ 

Eccentricities, &c., pp. 73. (See note 5.) 


(To be continued.) 
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WANTED—A GILLRAY 


THE lover of illustration—that is, of pictorial expression of ideas 
in the widest sense of the word, of the graphic art that is designed 
for multiplication by whatever process—who knows what a force 
in morals, manners, and polemics the graver has been, who is 
familiar with the course, development and effect of graphic satire 
in our own history, and has handled with admiration and affection 
the strong, telling, and often beautiful work of the Georgian cari- 
caturists (which forms a mass of social satire for talent and power 
and contemporary influence perhaps unsurpassed in any country 
and period), cannot but be struck by two facts, which, falling 
together as they do, present a curious paradox. 

How was it that, in an age when reproduction of the artist’s 
line was laborious and expensive, when even the printed word 
was strictly limited in circulation and lent no assistance to ac- 
quaintance with the sister art of expression, and when the cari- 
caturist was dependent for publicity on the print-seller’s window, 
such immense popularity and weight attached to the political 
attacks, for instance, of a Hogarth or a Sandby, enforcing the 
financial patronage of Ministers, and that a Gillray, tremendous 
as he was, could become the valued ally of a Pitt and the parti- 
cular joy and encouragement of a nation in its struggle? 

Whereas—and here is the completion of the puzzle—in a day 
when the draughtsman’s work is reproduced with absolute exact- 
ness, multiplied with facility and cheapness, and distributed 
broadcast as lavishly as leaves in autumn, it has lost its intensity 
of purpose so completely that, since the retirement of Sir John 
Tenniel, it may be said that a languid public has shut its eyes to 
the active and living possibility of art in public affairs? 

A contemporary of Gillray wrote : 


I well remember when the daily loungers on the eastern sides of Bond 
Street and St. James’s Street, upon approaching Humphrey’s shop in the 
latter, had to quit the pavement for the carriage-way, so great was the crowd 
which obstructed the footpath to look at Gillray’s caricatures. 
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Another witness wrote : 


The period of dread of foreign and domestic enemies has passed away, 
and we verily believe that it is due to the satiric pencil of Gillray. .. . 


And again, 4 propos of the famous cartoon of the King of Brob- 
dingnag and Gulliver : 


Strange as it may appear, this playful effort of the pencil of our carica- 
turist had a wondrous effect upon the opinions of the common people of 
England. Bonaparte had been painted to their imaginations by his 
admirers in the country clothed with terror. . . . John Bull laughed at his 
pigmy effigy strutting in the hand of good King George. When this well- 
conceived satire upon the braggadocia-invader first appeared the heads of 
the gazers before the shop-windows of Mrs. Humphrey were thrust over 
one another and wedged close, side by side. Nothing could be more amusing 
than to listen to the remarks of the crowd. It was this print which pro- 
cured for the mighty chief the lasting title of Little Boney, in which familiar 
designation all the terror of his former name seemed to be entirely swallowed 
up and forgotten. 


Gillray’s vogue was, of course, enormous, and the coaches 
carried his Napoleonic prints to the remotest parts of the country, 
where they told their tale more forcibly than the London letter. 
But though in the shadow of the Corsican ogre the people sought 
relief in the robust and highly coloured patriotism of Gillray, 
beyond that the pictorial anecdote, the pictured reflection of every 
kind of folly and fashion, new notion or old prejudice, infringe- 
ment of old rights, infliction of new wrongs, attitude of public 
men to public questions, the doings of the great and the sayings 
of the small, produced and sustained a small army of draughtsmen, 
whose work filled the print-shops of Bowles, Laurie, Brotherton, 
Overton, and Fores, and many more, who, with the limited 
means of distribution at their disposal, found a more avid public 
than they could cope with, and a public that not only bought but 
treasured the engravings that took their fancy. I have in my 
possession a handful of such prints which have come down to me 
as family possessions, probably bought from contemporary interest 
in the subjects treated. And so it was in thousands of households, 
whose cheaply acquired treasures now find their way constantly 
into the market. 

What a wealth of fine work was poured out in those days! 
It still forms the stock of our print-sellers, and long as it has 
attracted the collector, the satirical representations of their time 
by Rowlandson, Bunbury, Dighton, Isaac Cruikshank, Sayer, 
Ansell, Robertson, and others, still swarm at every old book-shop. 
That Gillray’s boldness and savagery, however good his cause, 
brought nothing worse on him than the negligible attacks of hired 
partisans in the windows of opposition print-shops was due, no 
doubt, to his immense popularity ; the magnanimous Fox could 
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admire and buy the cruel lampoons directed against himself and 
his friends. 

These draughtsmen of the Georgian era drew on copper, or 
were engraved by other hands. Gillray, of course, was an etcher, 
and laid his ideas down on the copper with very little preliminary. 
(We note with astonishment the amount of portraiture, but the 
town was small in those days, and Gillray often notes ad vivum. t.) 
Rowlandson also, but Bunbury was dependent. 

The prints, hand-printed naturally, were given to a staff of 
colourists who sat waiting to turn the penny plain into the two- 
penny coloured, and the publisher’s announcement in chief was 
the exhibition of the work in the small panes of his shop-window. 

What was the force that overcame these restricted circum- 
stances and passed these telling satires from hand to hand as far 


as the Tweed? 
In a hundred years’ time what will be left of the work of 


to-day ? 

I think the question is of such great interest as to make 
excusable some attempt at an appreciation of what I will call 
current black-and-white work, though what I exclude is such 
pictorial art as rests entirely on its artistic merit. My rough defi- 
nition, then, would include, e.g., poster-work, however violently 
coloured, and exclude, e.g., the Yellow Book, since I for one do 
not admit the claim made for Beardsley that ‘ he lashed the follies 
of his day.’ 

I think it must be admitted that this graphic art in the 
twentieth century nowhere touches the life, thought and activities 
of the people. 

When one states a rule the exceptions are expected to follow. 
The first exception I have already touched. The poster is the 
prominent evidence of the impressment of art into the service of 
trade. It is a commercial age, and to commerce art looks for 
patronage. Here is one point, then, where it touches our activi- 
ties—though unwillingly, I imagine, and not often pleasingly, 
though there are signs of its increasing reconciliation to fate. 
Again, at election times the cartoon makes its appearance ; but its 
purpose, though in touch with life, is so nearly divorced from art 
that I will not dwell on it. If the election agent employed some 
of our postermen for his appeal to the populace he would play an 
interesting experiment, and probably a remunerative one. 

The workers for woman suffrage have exhibited some clever 
and telling cartoons, and drawn by women ; and the last election 
showed some better work in this kind—for instance, the airship 
cartoon of the Anti-Veto party, with indignant peers laying claim 
to the invaded atmosphere. But the most powerful drawing I 
saw at that time could not find publishers. It needed a moment’s 
thought, and must wait till thought is abreast. 
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My third exception is different in kind and degree. Mr. 
Punch is still with us, going strong and well, I am glad to say. 
Tam not among those who say that Punch is not as good as it used 
to be, so no one has had the opportunity of retorting on me that 
‘it never was.” But I venture to think that it is its letterpress 
that sustains it for the moment. Punch of to-day is readable. 
Old Punches are not. I am an earnest student of the ‘comic 
press ’ as far away as Paris is, and farther, and I will uphold the 
wits of Mr. Punch against any newer humorists across any 
waters ; but it is my belief and contention that the people want 
pictures, and that Mr. Punch has seen his great cartoonist go, and 
makes no effort to fill the void, or, at any rate, has not filled it, 
does so far weaken his claim to make pictorial satire a living thing 
that the period of relapse—the relapse that set in after Hogarth 
and after Gillray ; George Cruikshank being, I suppose, the con- 
necting-link until 1841—seems almost on us once more. Mr. 
Sambourne and Mr. Partridge illustrate ‘ many an excellent idea, 
but the cartoon is the métier of neither. The latter is a genre 
artist, the former a master of decorative composition. Mr. 
Partridge has the more actuality, but we feel that he is forcing 
himself. Mr. Reed’s political portrait work amuses his admirers, 
but they enjoy his prehistoric peeps still more. He is of the 
Stone Age, not of ours. The comedy of society is sustained by 
Mr. Pegram, who has given us some delicious drawings, by Mr. 
Lewis Baumer—I wish he would look at the work of the younger 
de Monvel in the Vie Parisienne—by Messrs. Townshend, Raven- 
Hill, and some others who come and go. 

The best political caricaturist in the field is Sir Francis Car- 
ruthers Gould. I believe he furnishes his own matter, which is 
half the battle ; but he can draw no more than Mr. Reed, so loses 
much weight of metal. The same perverse mischance clogs the 
pencil of Mr. Beerbohm, who has the essence of caricature in him 
more than any other man. His work, moreover, is infrequent 
and special, but of a high order, in spite of some disabilities. 

Many illustrated papers—all the illustrated papers, pretty 
well—have arisen, born of the process block, since Punch came 
into a delighted world, and more and more scope has been given 
to the black-and-white artist ; but when we turn to them for the 
satirical or earnest element so much desired, lo! here is a comic 
Press indeed! A devastating comicality ! dominated by the red- 




































* Linley Sambourne no longer, alas! The singular and, I think, great style 
of this decorative draughtsman was a strong factor in the individuality of Punch, 
and the student of modern black-and-white work will trace his influence almost 
as far as that of May or Beardsley. I have been personally indebted to him for 
very kindly advice, and rejoice in the possession of a fine bit of work from his 
pen. Now that it is still, our need is the more urgent. 
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nose and big-boot school of Messrs. Hassall, Tom Browne,’ and 
Aldin. We turn to the staider weeklies and find square yards 
of most instructed and conscientious work given to ‘ The crowd 
at Boulter’s Lock in the season,’ ‘ Mr. Balfour speaking at the 
Mansion House,’ or to ‘ The earthquake at Messina ’—imagina- 
tive, but in the wrong sense ; and illustrations to tales, imagina- 
tive in no sense at all. 

For saying these things I have no doubt that I shall incur 
rebuke. Indeed, I have been rebuked already by the editor of one 
of these weeklies for my ‘ unpatriotic ’ views of our graphic artists, 
He dwelt on the sound and trained ability of his men (which I 
never denied), and recounted how such a one, if shut in a room for 
three hours with the necessary instructions, would turn out a 
splendid piece of work illustrating—I forget what—I think a 
battle in Manchuria. 

‘ What more can you want?’ he asked pathetically. ‘Could 
your Forain ’—we had been speaking of the Comédie Parisienne 
—‘ could your Forain do as much? ’ 

I said that it was my belief Forain could do even that, but 
that if approached he would possibly suggest that a man on the 
spot with a camera could do the job more cheaply and expedi- 
tiously and infinitely better. And I was bold enough to say that 
I believed that the recognition of this by the Sphere, for instance, 
had been of value to that paper. 

My friend was not the editor of the Sphere, but we parted 
friends. I have no doubt he knows much more about his business 
than I do, and I am quite sure that he will do better for his paper 
than to take any advice of mine. But I do not think that a man 
of ability should be shut in a room to draw pictures of events he 
has never seen. He is supposed to be conveying a fact. There is 
only one way of conveying such facts, and that is ad vivam. When 
he draws shut in a room, let him draw an idea—let him work out 
an ideal. And here it is, in my humble opinion, that we touch 
nothingness. 

It is the idea that is wanting. 

Let me make myself clear. There is plenty of beautiful and 
imaginative work done here in the book world. Anning-Bell, 
Housman, Ricketts, Sullivan, Rackham, Sime, and many more, 
are names that call up, each in turn, an individual vision of work 
beautiful, curious, sombre, graceful, mirthful, or grotesque. The 
list of names might be greatly extended. But this work is em- 
broidery. It does not stand alone ; it clings about the correspond- 
ing fancy and creation of the makers of verse and prose. And it 


* I note with regret the death (March 1910) of this capable draughtsman and 
painter. 
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looks as if all our best men had taken refuge in this still 
atmosphere and left the world of actualities to get on without 
their help. Whom have we to attend to our daily needs? These 
are gone to adorn a tale, but who is left to point a moral? Punch 
without a cartoonist, and the unwearying illustrator of the great 
Golf Joke. Oh that caddie with his hand for ever over his grinning 
mouth! He has pointed his moral long enough. I suppose it is 
the folly of not learning golf in one’s youth? 

And there are the capable subordinates of my friend the editor, 
who have to content themselves with pointing their pencils. 


‘ Master of Life,’ he cried, desponding, 
‘ Must our lives depend on these things?’ 


Looking round for an illustration, though I disclaim it as an 
example, the most live and prominent black-and-white work to 
be seen at the moment—alive in the sense I attach to the word of 
being prominent and active and polemical, and playing a part in 
the expression of fermenting, formed, or formative ideas—is the 
Parisian journal L’Assiette au Beurre. The nature and purpose 
of this unseemly publication will bear explaining in seemly words, 
if I can manage it. 

First as to the title. To be in the ‘ Butter Plate’ is, I take 
it, to have one’s hand in the public purse, to be in Government 
pay ; and, by extension, to belong not only to the titled, landed, 
or official classes, as our directories say, but to be a moneyed 
person or one in authority in any. walk of life. The field is wide 
enough, but the Assiette lays waste with fire and sword far beyond 
these limits. Its iconoclasm is savage, brutal—nay, beastly. 
Let us say the worst of it at once. The pages are literally 
daubed with the blood of its victims, or as nearly as sanguine ink 
can render it. It only cannot be called indecent because it is 
stark. Its ‘rough sketch of man is far too naked to be shamed.’ 
And surface nakedness does not satisfy it. It tears its victims 
open and scatter$@ts pages with their eviscerated remains. It 
sticks at nothing. It reverences nothing in heaven and fears 
nothing in hell. But by those whose feelings I may have already 
outraged by this brief recital let one thing be accounted for virtue 
to the Assiette. It has never published anything pornographic. 
There is nothing in its thick volumes that a prurient eye could 
gloat upon. And it takes for its enemy-in-chief the strongest com- 
bination of consolidated and established human power the earth 
holds—the solid bloc of the Army, the Church, and the Law, the 
triple alliance that in the eyes of international Socialism crushes 
the hopes of mankind. 

And with this I will leave the morality of its business, which 


does not concern me, and speak of its art. 
MM2 
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Since its foundation in 1900 the Assiette has pressed into its 
sérvice every pencil of note working in Paris, and what notable 
exceptions there are, and a few occur to mind, seem to show the 
extraordinary wealth of talent flourishing in this golden age of 
black-and-white work in France, when a list of collaborators such 
as this paper can point to should still leave many men unused. 

Forain, with his scorching satire and magnificent characterisa- 
tion ; Steinlen, stern, bitter, and pathetic; Léandre, the greatest 
of the caricaturists; Bernard Naudin, with his beautiful and 
terrible drawings of the condemned under the military law; 
Willette, delicate and poisonous; Weber, gross, earthy, and 
joyous ; Jossot, the eccentric; Kupka and Hradecky, with their 
nightmare personifications of heavily seated capitalism and autho- 
rity ; Camara and d’Ostoya, the portrait-caricaturists ; Hermann 
Paul, George Dupuis, Vogel, and a host of men equally capable, 
each in turn fills the sixteen pages with the individual expression 
of his saeva indignatio—the subject he sees in red. They succeed 
one another, vigorous and untired, week after week, year after 
year. A number is ordinarily given to a single man, though it 
was not so at the commencement. He works in what medium 
seems good to him—crayon, ink, wash, paint—and the engraver 
follows him. Photo-lithography is chiefly employed, I fancy, 
though I speak without knowledge, and I am told that the 
simplicity of the plant is surprising. 

That these men’s hands are against everything is no more than 
to say that the power of satire lies in the attack. The satirist is 
not nourished on defence. The satirist in Government pay—and 
we have seen the experiment tried in our own history—is but a 
combative animal chained by the neck and baited by free adver- 
saries. His jaws are muzzled, his claws cut. Conceive of a 
Voltaire in the pay of Clericalism, a Swift hired to further the 
acceptance of Wood’s halfpence, a Hogarth persuaded to shut his 
eyes to the rake’s progress and marriage @ la mode, a Gillray in 
the pay of the Whigs,” a Cruikshank in defence of the brewers. 
If satire is to act as a potent weapon in the armoury of reform and 
to hang, an unrusted trophy, in the pictorial or literary museum 
of a people’s history when its old wounds are healed, it must be 
allowed its swing. 

It isan art. It is not to be controlled. 

Separate much of the purpose of the Assiette and more of its 
method ; make allowance for the intense heat of partisan feeling 
always exhibited in France, and the mutual intolerance of parties, 
which, pursued into private life, drags back into publicity the most 
intimate relationships of family existence ; grant the grave faults 


* It will be said that Gillray was in the pay of the Tories. But other 
influences worked with him. 
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of unbalanced violence and crude and revolting display—that sin 
against the canons of art in any province—and how much is yet 
left for admiration? What a joy to find such a body of free, fine 
work, the expression in line and mass of every emotion that can 
move the spectator of society. Pity, horror, fear, hot fury and 
cold anger, scorn, amusement, love, wonder, are born of convic- 
tion and given scope and being in a publication put entirely at the 
service of, and into the hands of, artists, and labouring unceasingly 
to do their work justice. 

In Germany we find something of the same spirit in Simpli- 
cissimus and in Jugend—in the latter chiefly in the vignettes of 
Schmidhammer, who seems to one’s amused fancy, in his black 
swarms of tiny clerics, officials, and Jews, like an imp of malign 
power waiting for his chance ; and Heine and Wilke draw what 
they dare. The pages of Jugend fulfil another function, doing for 
contemporary painting what the Studio does for us, and political 
caricature in Germany goes with its life in its hand. 

And here at home we see no sign of vitality in this field. Our 
artists are dumb. The social ferment is active here as elsewhere ; 
our Shaws, Chestertons, and Wellses are in the thick of the fight ; 
the waving plumes of a Pankhurst, a Webb, a Bax, a Ward, head 
their various hosts, and the banners of Temperance, of Beer, of 
Puritan and Anti-Puritan Leagues, of political parties, of social 
reformers, of some-form-of-government men and _ no-sort-of 
government men, wave and parade from Bermondsey to the 
Marble Arch. The written and the spoken word thicken the air 
and litter the pavement. 

But the artist says nothing. 

Is it want of men? I cannot believe it. In France there is 
at the moment, as I have said, a golden age of draughtsmen ; that 
must be allowed. But even as we have a handful of painters who 
need fear comparison with none abroad, so we have men working 
in black-and-white who can hold their own in the quieter lines 
they adopt. 

There is the ability to draw, and as late as the ’sixties there 
was imagination. 

Since then we have had in Phil May a man who in a different 
atmosphere might have done something of the work of a Forain 
amongst us, but he had to grin through a horse-collar for his 
livelihood. Still, his fifteen annuals enshrine the most vivifying 
work we have had since the differently sincere work of the wood- 
engraver’s victims. But the simple line-block that gave Phil 
May to his public has brought its evil. It is so cheap that an 
editor grumbles at drawings that call for more complicated 
methods of reproduction. I have known such shake their heads 
over promising work and say, ‘ If he had only been taught to draw 
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in pen and ink.’ And to pen and ink and the zinco block many 
a good man is sacrificed. Pen-and-ink work should come by 
nature and come young, or, like the ‘made’ swing of the tardy 
golfer, it will serve, and no more. Another hardship endured by 
the illustrator I must touch on, though ‘it is scarcely to our 
purpose. It is the criticism, or neglect by literary critics, of illus- 
trated books. Every day one may read notices of books largely 
and mainly due to the illustrator for their publication, and find at 
the end, ‘ Mr. Jones’s drawings add charm to the volume,’ or 
merely ‘ The book is illustrated by Mr. Smith.’ 

This is bad enough, but in one unforgetable instance the 
Times gave two columns to a work illustrated by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell. The reviewer merely remarked at the close that he 
wished the illustrations away. These drawings, I believe I am 
right in saying, were subsequently bought by the Government of 
the country they were made in. 

Why in the name of fairness, why in the name of all that is 
wonderful, do not such critics ask the help of a friend who knows, 
or hand the book to the man who does the art criticism? 

To dwell a moment on these injustices done to draughtsmen 
is not, perhaps, altogether beside the mark if it serves to point a 
lesson they might learn to their advantage. If artists do not help 
themselves no one will help them. If they would recognise their 
own strength, and turn their pencils upon the world of the pen, 
they could drive home the meaning of many a salutary and revolu- 
tionary idea that filters but slowly through the medium of type, 
and earn the respect that comes of being strong. 

When Philippon founded La Caricature, and with the aid of 
Daumier, Grandville, Travies, and others attacked the bourgeois 
régime of Louis Philippe, he was in the end practically crushed 
by brute force, earning, on an average, a procés per week (Champ- 
fleury) ; but the spirited fight of the little band was a joy to half 
Europe, and his standard has flown ever since, so potent and 
popular is pictured satire. 

I have said that I do not believe that the men are wanting. I 
am quite certain that the public is not wanting. That great child 
loves pictures, and from Hogarth to Tenniel their favourites 
have never had to complain of a cold reception. 

A more pugnacious spirit is observable in our younger nations, 
and in Australia, the most promising of our art colonies, the 
Sydney Bulletin, aided by Norman Lindsay and others, jogs the 
padded ribs of John Bull with something of the old-time vigour. 
Is it that in this happy country there is nothing to attack? 

Here, certainly, the dynasty has nothing to fear from any 
renaissance of the satirical draughtsman, and the Army, the 
Church, and the Law, or even the House of Lords, do not crush 
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the mourning spirit of freedom to that point when despair nerves 
the oppressed to desperate efforts. No doubt public morals are 
unimpeachable and social manners admirable, politics sincere, 
Ministers patriotic, the Press dignified and incorruptible, opinions 
free, the Church alive, the Stage healthy, Science rewarded and 
Art recognised, and merit generally applauded. 


And yet—and yet? 
WILFRID SCARBOROUGH JACKSON. 
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SUPERMANITY AND THE SUPERWOMAN 


BY A SUBTER-WOMAN 


THERE were steam-engines before the days of Watt and Super- 
men before the days of Nietzsche. Only, the psychological 
moment not having arrived, steam-engine and Superman alike 
remained embryonic. Goethe perhaps more nearly approached 
the completely developed specimen than any other recorded indi- 
vidual. Was he not the natural fact which suggested the high 
theory? To Goethe all men, and yet more all women, were 
subsidiary creatures, existing solely, so far as he was concerned, 
for his own mental development and personal gratification. 
Royal and Serene Highnesses were no real exceptions, because, if 
he paid homage to them, their utility to him was obvious. He 
needed no theory of immorals, because he lived in a world in- 
different to the practice of morals, at least where his own sex was 
concerned. If he had been forced to make himself conspicuous 
by minor eccentricities, he must have adopted some inconvenient 
moral code. It was not necessary ; and no one had as yet thought 
of such eccentricities as Aids to Merit. In our day the Superman, 
less great and less fortunate, is compelled to adopt a gospel of 
immorality as a mark of distinction, however distasteful it may 
be to him when put in practice. 

In the matter of the family Goethe was not far from Super- 
manity, if ignorant of the true doctrine. He married, indeed— 
late—for Woman we know is implacable. But from his origins 
he separated himself severely. Qn the surface this would appear 
foolish, as his only near relation, his mother, would rather have 
added to his social lustre than diminished it. Highnesses on 
their travels would make a long détour in order to visit the witty 
and charming Frau Goethe in her seclusion. But should a Super- 
man be born like other people? Certainly not. Especially not 
if his parents have neglected to provide him with the ennobling 
particule. Let Weimar be persuaded, if possible, that its Super- 
man arrived upon earth without assistance ; a young man beauti- 
ful as Apollo and labelled by the gods ‘ Hof-fahig.’ 

Thus Goethe had moved far on the way towards conscious and 
deliberate Supermanity. Yet in spite of his greatness, because of 
it rather, he founded no school. People imagined an intellect as 
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pre-eminent as his was a necessity to the Superman. There has 
been a reaction from this belief, and to-day some people are even 
of opinion that he may be perfectly stupid. The better opinion 
seems to be that he should be clever, for it is vital that he should 
be convinced, and be able to convince a sufficient number of others, 
that he is the cleverest man in the world and that to serve and 
gratify him is to confer distinction upon themselves. 

The Superfamily has long been known, if not named. It has 
probably existed from the earliest ages of civilisation, and will 
only perish with the latest. It may even survive civilisation in the 
shape of a Super-sub-community, or whatever grouping of indi- 
viduals Socialism will be unable to prevent. It is more readily 
distinguishable than the Superman by its note; for, as royalty is 
said to do for intelligible reasons, it divides humanity into two 
classes : itself and the others. The Superfamily is more respect- 
able than the Superman, but more unpopular. 

The Superwoman is the latest development of the type, and 
the one most difficult to define. We have here no guidance from 
Nietzsche, who, as a German, of course never conceived of the 
possibility of such a thing. We have to study her for ourselves 
on the stage and in the world: a world to which the stage has 
for some years played very effectually the part of the pulpit. It 
is clear that, like the Superman, she must be convinced that the 
rest of the human race exist for her pleasure and advantage. 
Like him, she may or may not possess really unusual talents ; it 
is not the fact, but the faith, that matters. And like him, if she 
has any ugly characteristic, for which common mortals would 
blush, she will be found wearing it ‘lightly like a flower’; or, 
indeed, flaunting it like an Order of Merit. Yet even this she will 
wear with a difference. The Superman, for example, has accus- 
tomed us to the idea that in him an arrogant and boastful vanity 
is an admirable thing—forgetful of his own axiom that the 
admirable and the tedious are one. The Superwoman must be 
equally arrogant and vain, but her principal pride will be placed 
in the indecency of her conversation. Again, it is said that the 
well-known Mr. John Tanner is highly incensed if anyone hints 
a knowledge of the circumstance that his hand was thrice rejected 
by another lady before Miss Whitefield claimed it for her own; 
but that Mrs. Tanner (née Whitefield) will, on the contrary, re- 
peatedly boast of the number of times Tanner refused her offers of 
marriage before she beat down his resistance. For stage reasons 
Ann Whitefield cannot be arrogant precisely in the Tanner vein ; 
also, it is a vein in which the most resolute of Superwomen could 
hardly woo successfully. If she did so, her struggle would be not 
so much with the force of dead tradition as with the living vanity 
of Man. Even an ordinary man prefers that his wife should make 
himself as nearly as possible the sole source and object of her 
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pride. A Superwoman naturally deifies her husband as such; a 
Superman naturally prefers a wife of the ‘ poor-thing-but-mine- 
own’ species. Nevertheless, the unexpected happens, and we do 
not feel it unnatural that Ann Whitefield should succeed in 
marrying John Tanner; nor will he regret it, for she will see to 
it that her husband gets all the honours he deserves, and, pro- 
bably, many more. Ann’s own morals are irreproachable, but from 
a scene which it is one of the oddities of the Censor to have spared, 
and from other sources, we gather the doctrine of Supermanity on 
the subject of the morals of sex and parenthood. As far as the 
man is concerned it is a doctrine of primeval antiquity, though 
still active. A human father may be as irresponsible towards his 
young as are certain other male animals. A woman should be 
simply proud of becoming a mother. This also is a doctrine that 
‘ does something smack, does something grow to ’ antiquity. What 
is new, and of an unpracticalness which would have been intolerable 
to any ancient People, is the suggestion that a woman should be 
proud and pleased to bring a child into a world where there is no 
niche prepared for it, and it can have no recognised claim on any 
human being except a feminine unit. We are invited to con- 
temn the commonplace, if not particularly modest, young lady 
in the play who repudiates this gospel. A Superwoman, we are 
led to infer, would rejoice in it. Very likely; yet even without 
the fear of the Censor before her, it is pretty certain that a really 
shrewd and successful Superwoman, like Miss Whitefield, would 
woo her Tanner pour le bon motif. We may not see in him a 
great match, but he was, be sure, the best that came within her 
reach, and we shall probably see the name of John Larry Under- 
shaft Tanner in the next list of new Liberal peers. 

The irresponsibility of the father laid down, we might 
expect the irresponsibility of the mother after a short period 
to follow; for that is a much more universal law of Nature 
than the indifference of the male parent. On this point we 
have, so far, no guidance. But whatever the proper attitude 
of mothers towards their mature children, that of mature 
children to their parents is made abundantly clear. Super- 
young-persons of either sex must detest, if they cannot despise 
—or despise, if they cannot detest—their parents. The same 
rule shall be applied to all elders supposing themselves to 
have claims of any kind on these young persons. There are 
many who find this doctrine too difficult. They have that within 
them which compels them to remember, with a fondness not due 
to their merit, even the coloured pictures on the walls of their 
nursery. They are unable to prevent themselves from responding 
to affection and kindness, and cannot be taught to treat Age with 
jeers or to repay benefits with insults. Such persons can never 
enter the kingdom of Supermanity ; they are irrevocably doomed 
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to the Kingdom of Heaven. But many others have more evenly 
divided natures, and can, without enormous effort, acquire the 
prescribed amount of harsh and stony self-concentration. 

‘ And now,’ as Mr. Pecksniff says, ‘let us be moral.’ Let us 
ask the Superpeople to look forward to the time when the tramp- 
ling will no longer be done by them, but on them, by a generation 
educated in the perfect tenets of their faith. After fifty years 
devoted to the culture of selfishness and self-importance will they 
really resign themselves to be hurried to the rubbish-heap before 
they feel at all ready for it?—Thus far the Moralist within us, 
shaking an admonitory finger at Superpeople. But let him hold 
his peace. Supermanity will as usual triumph over our moralities. 
Action and reaction are the law of life. During half a century 
we have been travelling away and away from romance, idealism, 
veneration, sentiment of every kind. In another five-and-twenty 
years the wheel will assuredly have swung round full cycle. 
Already we see crinolines and chenille hair-nets invested with a 
rococo charm once associated with powder and patches. Then 
will all the precepts and examples lavished by Supermen on their 
offspring be as the pouring of water into sieves. The young man of 
the ’forties will find no more matter for merriment in our Super- 
manic humour than in the dry eternal grin of a fleshless skull. 
There will be for him no thrill in inversions of social conventions, 
amputations of human feelings, or even severe fractures of the 
primary commandments. These antics will have become to him 
vieux jeu. As once, after a century of complacent prosaism, 
literature returned with a rush to drink deep of the fountains of 
poetry, so will the spirit of man inevitably return to its water- 
springs, and, athirst and parched with the long drought of his 
desert journey, will not merely drink, but wallow in the wells of 
Sentiment. In spite of this reaction, nay, because of it, all will 
be well with our Superpeople in their latter days. With respectful 
devotion the following generation will support their failing steps 
and delay them on their journey to the grave: for no one not 
prepared to face the accusation of being greatly behind the times, 
will be guilty of unfeeling or disrespectful behaviour to his elders. 

Thus happiness and success will attend our Superman and 
Superwoman to the tomb, and even beyond it. I see in a vision 
a new and beautiful urn containing the mingled ashes of Lord and 
Lady Tanner. I see the figure of a youngish man and woman in 
deep mourning leaning upon it, and. pressing their black-bordered 
handkerchiefs to their eyes, while with downward finger the man 
points to a partially discerned inscription: To . . . Tanner 
Authors of our Being. ‘ Erring yet honoured.’ 
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THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


THE PROMINENCE OF PASTIME 


THE peculiar devotion of the English people to outdoor games 
has always provided the foreign student of our manners and 
customs with a subject to be dwelt upon with curiosity. And when, 
after pursuing his inquiries, he finds that the pastimes which have 
been so long popular in England are in these days quite as eagerly 
taken up and enjoyed in India and our Oversea Dominions, can 
we wonder at his astonishment? Let us remember that he is a 
man who probably said good-bye to his ball when he left the 
nursery, and that at twenty years of age he had learnt to take the 
business of life seriously, finding—if a German—in the Knetp and 
perhaps the gymnasium his only forms of recreation. Measuring 
us, as he must, by his national standard, he can scarcely be taken 
to task when he denounces the large share of their time that 
Englishmen give up to mere amusement in the playground ; and 
sees in them ‘a people drifting away from the strenuous course 
pursued by their forefathers, and becoming more and more 
wrapped up in self-indulgence, to the culpable neglect of the duties 
which devolve upon them as citizens of an Empire.’ , 

Now, before we attempt to defend ourselves, it would be as 
well to look into the actual state of things which may lend some 
colour, perhaps, to our neighbour’s criticism. We all know that 
for over a hundred and fifty years Englishmen have been keen 
cricketers, and that cricket has always been looked upon as the 
national game. Football, played in the winter-time, does not 
interfere with it, and in spite of the widespread interest now taken 
in golf, and the unfailing popularity of lawn tennis, cricket still 
retains its place as the chief of our summer pastimes. But this 
supremacy has not been maintained without changes in the aspect 
of the game, the most remarkable of which is the extraordinary 
increase during the past twenty-five years of the importance 
attached to it. It may be said, indeed, that modern ‘ first-class 
cricket ’ has ceased to be a game and has become a business. A 
stranger has only to read our newspapers to discover this. Time 
was when, in the memory of the oldest friends of the game, the 
amount of space allotted by the daily papers for the doings of 
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cricketers was very sparingly measured. The few most interest- 
ing matches of the year which were played in London were 
honoured, perhaps, with a column, but little or no notice was 
taken of cricket that went on in the country. The altered attitude 
of the Press now to be observed in this respect tells us plainly of 
the growth of a great public want, for we may be sure that unless 
eagerly looked for by some thousands of their readers the leading 
daily papers would never publish the special articles and elaborate 
accounts of matches for which they now find room. 

How astonished would the Londoner of the ’fifties have been 
to find a whole sheet of his morning paper taken up as it now is 
with cricket !—a review, say, of the prospects of the coming 
season, with its various features weighed and considered with as 
much gravity as the political horizon in respect of an approaching 
election ; moot points touching some rule needing reform soundly 
analysed ; the merits, man by man, of a team expected from 
Australia carefully discussed ; the capabilities of the notable fresh- 
men who have come into residence at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the vacancies to be filled in the elevens of the chief public schools ; 
winding up with anticipations of county cricket in the coming 
struggle for ‘the premiership ’—a contest that will*be watched, 
match by match, throughout the season by vast crowds of 
onlookers, who with equal interest will trace the progress of the 
race for the completion of the first thousand in the weekly pub- 
lished tables of the batsmen’s averages. 

Still more surprising to the reader of the past would have been 
the literary merit which is to be observed as a rule in the pages 
set apart for the discussion of these subjects, showing that the 
writers must be men who might find without difficulty among 
graver things worthier subjects for the exercise of their ability. 
But no doubt it is only the best work that is wanted, and if with 
the signature of a well-known cricketer so much the better. This, 
indeed, is the case in respect of all games. The modern promi- 
nence of pastime demands it. 

Speaking of the game itself, many experienced critics agree 
that, although in public esteem it has ‘ grown so great,’ the skill 
of the player has not improved. This opinion—in consideration 
of the long scores which are so frequently made—may at first 
sight seem to be unjustifiable. But it has been pointed out that 
much of the successful batting of the present time is to be attri- 
buted to circumstances: to the excellent condition of modern 
cricket grounds ; to the prevailing uncertainty of fieldsmen in the 
matter of accepting the chances which are offered to them ; to the 
use of the legs as a second line of defence ; to the introduction of 
the ‘boundary,’ by which the batsman is spared much physical 
exertion ; and, lastly, to the protection he receives from the danger 
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of playing in defective light, or on a wicket deadened by a shower 
ofrain. At any rate, as soon as the conditions necessary to ensure 
success are absent, we see—even in the best matches—a whole 
side collapse for a score that would be considered small on a 
village green. In times of strain and stress our best men too 
often disappoint us, and, notwithstanding the pitch of importance 
to which cricket has been raised, we can with difficulty hold our 
own with the elevens which visit us from Australia. The fact is 
that there is too much cricket—the result to a great extent of the 
pressure of the competition between the counties. Many players, 
both amateur and professional, go through a season with little or 
no respite, being often engaged in two three-day matches in one 
week. In such circumstances only the fittest can survive the 
strain without loss of form, and even they are at times unable to 
do themselves justice. Surely the question may be asked—Is not 
the modern prominence of cricket spoiling the game? 

In order to realise how exacting in its various demands the 
business of modern cricket is, a pilgrimage to Lord’s—the Mecca 
of the game—is necessary. It is only there that an idea can be 
formed of the work that has now to be done by the secretary and 
his staff; how numerous the branches of the administration are, 
and how great the financial responsibility. There is probably no 
busier office in London that that of the M.C.C., especially during 
the months just before and immediately after the commencement 
of the season. If the visitor be an old member who has been 
absent from England for some years, he will at once be struck with 
the great changes that have taken place. Let him look round 
the ground, and, if he can remember what its surroundings were 
twenty-five years ago, let him mark the alterations that have been 
carried out. He need not be told that public interest in cricket 
has increased by leaps.and bounds, and that money has been spent 
with a lavish hand in general improvements and in providing seats 
for large crowds of spectators. In the pavilion he meets a man 
whom in former days he knew well, but who passes him now with- 
out recognition, appearing to be wrapt in meditation. So he asks 
the first friend he sees : ‘ What is the matter with Jack B.? He 
seems to have forgotten me.’ ‘Don’t you know?’ answers the 
friend ; ‘he has become our great “‘ expert ’’ in the selection of 
teams ; he is now exercised in his mind about our eleven for the 
Test match next Monday week—a most difficult problem—he has 
some five-and-thirty men of equal merit to choose from.’ ‘The 
Test match,’ asks the absentee ; ‘ what is that?’ This question 
leads to a complete exposition of things as they now are, and the 
old member gradually picks up the threads of cricket from the 
time when he dropped them, even learning the meaning of such 
simple phrases as ‘the tea interval,’ ‘ bringing home the ashes,’ 
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‘the leg glide,’ ‘the googly ball,’ and so forth. At length he 
rises and gazes wistfully for a few minutes over the scene below 
him (they have been sitting in the upper gallery of the pavilion) ; 
then, turning to go, he shakes his friend’s hand and says: 
‘Thanks for all you have told me; but, my dear fellow, what a 
business the whole thing has become! ’ 

Compared with cricket, football, as a game for men, may be 
looked upon as a game of yesterday. For although for many a 
year beloved by boys, and played vigorously by them according to 
the rules of their several schools, the game was rarely kept up by 
them with any degree of spirit in their after career at the univer- 
sities. Football clubs did not exist, and even when at length in 
the ’sixties an impetus was given to the game, by its attempted 
introduction at Oxford and Cambridge, confusion of rules led to 
misunderstandings, with a want of unanimity in matters of detail. 
The natural result was a conference. Codes of rules were agreed 
upon, and with those of the Association newly drafted, and of 
Rugby somewhat modified, football according to the two styles 
was brought within the scope of ‘ practical politics.’ Thence- 
forward the game became popular. It was taken up in all direc- 
tions, and to-day receives as much attention from the Press in the 
winter as is given to cricket in the summer. We have forecasts 
of the season, lists of the important fixtures, and minute descrip- 
tions of matches, while the state of the tide of competition as it 
ebbs and flows among the leading clubs is regularly placed before 
us. 

Unfortunately, however, before long football began to suffer 
from the overflow of its popularity. It spread to the lower classes, 
and by degrees young men perceived that they might earn their 
livelihood by the game. But, as might have been expected, it 
was soon apparent that professionalism was out of place at foot- 
ball. For while the paid player may be a welcome, indeed a 
necessary, personality in cricket, golf, or other of the quieter 
pastimes, he can hardly be so in a game which, in certain of its 
phases, becomes a physical struggle between excited men, 
demanding great self-restraint and the discipline which is acquired 
at a good school. Few wondered, therefore, when they heard of 
ruffianism in the play, and of games that ended in free fighting. 
Influence was exerted to put an end to these disgraceful scenes, 
but neither influence nor rules, which may be effective, perhaps, 
with players, can govern the conduct of the spectators—a large 
portion of them of the roughest class—who gather in enormous 
crowds to watch professional matches. Among such people 
betting is in these days epidemic. The skill of the players 
interests them merely as far as it may affect the money they have 
wagered. Accordingly, as the afternoon passes on and there 
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seems to be but little doubt as to the result of the match, hissing 
and hooting begin. Inflamed with drink, evil passions, which, 
more or less thinly disguised, can never be long restrained by the 
rough element when gambling is rife, are let loose. In such cir- 
cumstances the referee often owes his safety to the protection of 
a bodyguard of stalwarts, while even the players themselves are 
fortunate if they escape rough handling. Besides this regrettable 
state of things there exists another evil in connection with the 
game which is really pitiful. It is this: In contrast with the 
extraordinary popularity of football with the menkind of the 
masses, the opinion given of it by the mothers and young wives, 
both of the players and of the men who congregate to watch them, 
is hostile beyond measure. They speak of it with detestation, 
bitterly lamenting the time wasted, the wages squandered, the 
bad habits learnt, and the debasement wrought by mingling with 
the riffraff of the betting ring. Even the neighbourhood of the 
ground where one of these matches has taken place is, we are told, 
often rendered unendurable for hours afterwards by lingering 
hooligans. It is scarcely necessary to say that the more select 
amateur clubs protect themselves from the abuses I have 
described, using their private fields and selecting their adversaries 
with care. Their matches are often most interesting, and a very 
high standard of skill is shown by the players both in the Associa- 
tion and the Rugby games. It is by these clubs, the universities, 
and our best schools, that the integrity of football is maintained. 
But for this, its redeeming side, the excessive prominence of the 
game would be intolerable. 

Ministering successfully to the prevailing need of outdoor 
pastime, both golf and lawn tennis continue to advance with rapid 
strides. Fresh clubs spring up year by year, and yet scarcely fast 
enough for the host of would-be members. Still, from the point 
of view of the public in general, neither game can be spoken of 
in the same category with cricket and football. It is true that 
the matches between celebrated professional golf-players attract 
large gatherings, but the onlookers are enthusiasts who speak the 
language of the game and are familiar with its subtleties. These 
things, of course, are not well enough understood of the people to 
make golf attractive to them. Moreover, by reason of. the 
continual movement of the players from green to green over a 
rather wide expanse of ground, the progress of the game cannot be 
watched by a sedentary crowd. Thus golf escapes the doubtful 
honour of too common popularity. On the other hand, lawn 
tennis may be called the chief pastime of Society, within the pro- 
tecting boundaries of which its fascination is magnetic. For the 
purpose of this article, however, it is only necessary to say that, 
notwithstanding the comparative exclusiveness of golf and lawn 
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tennis, their prominence as pastimes has become just as pro- 
nounced as it is in respect of cricket and football. There is the 
same excess of devotion to the game, the same steadily increasing 
number of its votaries, and the same publicity in regard to their 
matches and tournaments, for nearly every London paper has its 
reporters both for golf and for lawn tennis. 

Hockey is another game acquired originally, like golf, from 
Scotland, which after a long period of neglect has been gaining 
favour rapidly. Even at some of the public schools it has been 
introduced as a prelude to the cricket season ; clubs are increasing 
in number ; and as a winter game it seems likely in the near future 
to share in the prominence of football. Then the Canadian 
lacrosse, which at first fell rather flat, is played in many places 
and becoming popular. Indeed, the only great games which 
occupy to-day much the same position as they did in former times 
are closed-court tennis and racquets. A few fine racquet-players 
are produced year by year at the public schools who distinguish 
themselves later on in the game at the universities, and not in- 
frequently in the Army ; but competition is confined absolutely to 
a select few. Tennis, owing to the rarity of the quaint old court, 
is even more uncommon, and thus neither game has been swept 
with other pastimes into the flowing tide of prominence. 

Particular stress has been laid upon the important position 
now taken up by the Press in respect of the popular games, and 
there can be no doubt that thousands appreciate to the full the 
news which is thus freely provided for them. At the same time, 
does not pastime pay dearly for its prominence at the hands of the 
illustrated papers? There is in these days a gang of malefactors 
stealing among us, at all times and in all places, concerning whose 
relentless work the Humane Society should certainly interfere. I 
speak of the secret Brotherhood who, armed with the deadly 
kodak, seize upon unsuspecting victims at cricket, in the football 
field, in lawn-tennis courts, on the links, not even sparing—sad 
to say—young women at hockey, over whose distressing attitudes 
philanthropy ought surely to draw a veil. In many cases 
pictorial art is outraged by these productions, for although it may 
be asserted that a ‘ snap-shot ’ of a human being or animal in motion 
is perfectly accurate, it is, nevertheless, a presentment of the 
subject which the eye cannot detect. Take, let us say, ‘ Oxford 
leaving the pavilion at Lord’s,’ a moment often chosen for the 
fatal ‘snap.’ Here we have the extremities of the eleven in the 
act of walking—a study of legs and the soles of white-booted feet 
in the air ; a freak defying all the rules of proportion, without the 
redeeming feature of humour to be found in a caricature. What 
@ curious effect must these distorted illustrations of pastime 
produce in the mind of a hard, unsympathetic stranger whose 
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eyebrows have just been raised at the, to him, inexplicable 
columns about games contained in his morning paper? 

This brings me back to the preamble with which I commenced 
this article. Can we refute our foreign neighbour’s impeach- 
ment? Is it not true that of late years we have allowed our 
indulgence in pastimes to exceed all reasonable limits? And is 
not this becoming especially grave when we consider seriously the 
signs of the time in which we are living ? I have tried to show 
that many thousands of our male population give up the greater 
part of their time either to playing games or to watching them. 
Is it exaggeration to say that not one of these men realises that his 
country has a claim upon a part at least of the time that he thus 
wastes? Patriotism exists among us as strongly probably as at 
any time in the course of our history, but unfortunately it is 
dormant—a thing to be wrapped up and put away until it is 
wanted. At any rate, owing perhaps to the peculiar impassibility 
of our temperament, we do not make a fuss about it. Whether 
we belong to a profession or are engaged in business or other 
calling, or whether we are able to live comfortably independently 
of work, we look upon our leisure as wholly our own, to be dis- 
posed of as it may please us. So we give up as much of it as we 
can to sport, our pet hobby, or favourite game. Ignorant of any 
cause preventing us, if questioned on the point, we reply, ‘ Why 
shouldn’t we?’ 

The truth is that, unlike our neighbours abroad, we are 
brought up without any conception whatever of our duties as 
citizens. In our childhood we learnt our duty towards God and 
our duty towards our neighbour, but no one taught us that we 
had a duty also towards our country. Believing themselves to be 
living in a state of perfect security, depending as islanders upon 
the assurance continually given to them of England’s maritime 
supremacy, our fathers neither thought themselves nor taught us 
to think that the country needed any other kind of defence. The 
idea that it was incumbent upon everyone to take an active 
part in respect of national protection never presented itself to 
them. Ina hazy kind of way they trusted, and taught us to trust, 
to the wisdom of the Government in power. ‘ Time enough,’ said 
they, ‘to wake up on the occurrence of a grave emergency ; why 
anticipate the possibility of such a thing? Let us go on with the 
game.’ And yet more than once we have paid dearly for our crass 
folly in putting off the day of training for war. Caught unpre- 
pared, then discomfited, we have ultimately, by dogged perse- 
verance, struggled out of our difficulties. Not, however, without 
a fearful sacrifice of life and the building up of an enormous debt. 
It should be remembered that, bad as these occurrences were, 
there was a notable feature about them: we had time to repair 
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our initial mistakes. What if on the next occasion there be no 
time? What if we be brought to ruin while we are calmly ‘ going 
on with the game’? Assuredly our neighbour’s criticism should 
set us thinking. He may have been out of all sympathy with 
pastime and unable to place himself fairly upon the same align- 
ment with us; his strictures, too, may seem harsh, but in respect 
of the main issue he certainly cannot be gainsaid. 

It would be presumptuous on my part to try to improve the 
ground which has been so well tilled by the National Service 
League. Nevertheless, I may perhaps touch upon one thing 
without committing an act of trespass. There are two words— 
favourite expressions of the enemies of patriotism and often used 
loosely in respect of this important movement—which we should 
carefully avoid ourselves and condemn at once when they are used by 
others. One of them is ‘conscription.’ Conscription does not 
exist to-day in any country. The word was used with reference to 
the Napoleonic system of enforced recruitment, which has never 
been carried out since in exactly the same manner. The Prussian 
nation was roused to arms in 1808-10 by the patriot Scharnhorst 
and others, but the system they adopted was not conscription. 
National training is still further removed from conscription. On 
the lines laid down by the League it is the easiest and least irk- 
some method possible for the arming of the nation: while the 
estimate of its annual cost is about a quarter of the sum which was 
mentioned in the House of Lords on the occasion of the debate 
upon Field-Marshal Lord Roberts’s motion. The other pestilent 
word is ‘ militarism,’ so freely used by misguided persons. Applied 
to the universal training of a people called forth simply for their 
country’s defence it is wholly out of place. But when enormous 
masses of men are maintained by a Government in perfect organi- 
sation for war, palpably for offence, the people of that country may 
well complain of ‘ militarism.’ 

It has been urged lately by the antagonists of universal 
training that the preparation of a land force is unnecessary if the 
Navy be brought up to such strength that command of the sea is 
certain. If? There are among the strongest supporters of the 
League some of our most distinguished naval officers. They do 
not fall in with this theory. Who dares to speculate upon the issue 
of the next great sea-fight, fought between fleets equally well and 
determinedly commanded? In the days of wooden ships the 
sailor knew fairly well how an action would be carried out and 
what his chances were. All was fair and above-board. Can any 
man say this now? How can we realise the effect of the awful 
unseen engines of destruction which will be at work among the 
vessels nowadays? It is an axiom in business that the more 
valuable a man’s possessions may be, the greater need for him to 
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effect insurance in more than one office. Let us keep up our 
valuable policy in the Navy most certainly, but with a strongly 
organised system of defence within our shores protect ourselves 
with a good second insurance. Moreover, it has been said by men 
who can speak with reliability on the subject that upon the 
adoption of universal training in England any hostile action that 
may be in contemplation by enemies who are depending upon our 
unreadiness would be frustrated. Be this as it may, the situation 
is growing more serious daily. Procrastination may possibly 
bring us to our downfall. The precarious state of our land 
defence, as clearly set forth in the Duke of Bedford’s memo- 
randum, both in respect of the present and near future, demands 
that every Briton should be up and doing. The time has arrived 
for us to subdue our passion for games and to strive for prowess 
with the rifle. This will entail self-denial and the abandonment 
of a large portion of the fixtures which have hitherto been crowded 
into both the winter and summer seasons. For we cannot, in 
duty bound, ‘go on with the game’; pastime, for a time at all 
events, must dispense with its excessive prominence, and the best 
endeavours of all must be used for our King and country. 


A. KENNEY HERBERT, 
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FOLK-LORE IN WORD-LORE 


THE two branches of modern research which form the heading of 
this paper are more closely allied than might be supposed. It is 
a very thin boundary line which divides off one from the other. 
The word-lore of the people not seldom has its roots in ancient 
folk-lore, which it preserves and transmits when other evidence of 
its existence has almost or altogether perished ; and as often their 
folk-lore is only intelligible when we take into account the word- 
lore which enshrines and explains it. Interpenetrating and 
mutually reacting on each other they ought to be studied together. 
Though it is no part of the scope of the English Dialect Dictionary 
to register items of folk-lore as such, yet the popular names of 
customs, games, festivals, and superstitions there given will 
frequently reveal to an interested inquirer the ideas and beliefs 
with which the country people envisaged the subjects referred to, 
and these revelations are often not a little curious. We leave this 
mine to be utilised by others, content here with indicating its 
importance. In the present article we only propose to lay before 
the reader some of the less obvious locutions of this sort which 
have not hitherto received notice or been elucidated. 

Anyone who has investigated the folk-speech of the peasantry 
is aware that in many of their uncouth and strange-sounding 
vocables are preserved words of ancient lineage which have com- 
pletely died out in literary English. One of these, to which we 
would now draw attention, has only recently come to light. It is 
a fossilised curiosity which is all the more interesting as, though 
an indubitable dialect word, it has somehow eluded the ‘ panter,’ 
or all-enclosing sweep-net, of Professor Joseph Wright in his great 
work of national importance now so happily completed. It is to 
be found, however (and for the first time, we believe), registered 
in the Supplementary List of Cumberland Words collected and 
published by Dr. E. W. Prevost (Frowde), in which he informs 
us that the older dalesmen of that county sometimes refer to the 
devil in a familiar way as ‘ Auld Muffy.” The expression is now 
but seldom heard, and in a few years probably it will be as extinct 
as the dodo. Dr. Prevost has no suggestion to make as to its 
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origin, but, low and vulgar as it may seem, the word has a long 
and curious pedigree. It is one of those aristocrats who came over 
with the Norman William, a lineal descendant of the Anglo- 
French maufé, ugly, ill-featured, which was once synonymous 
with the Evil One as he that, in common belief, was notoriously 
hideous and deformed. ‘Sathan le maufé’ is mentioned in the 
Norman-French poem of Vie de St. Auban about 1250 (1. 67, ed. 
Atkinson), where maufé represents Latin male factus, ill-made. 
Grimm, however; was of opinion that the Old French maufez, 
malfez, rather meant ‘ the evil-doer ’ (male faciens), which might 
receive support from the use of the word in old Law French, as 
when a criminal says ‘Jeo noi onques compeingnie en mes 
mauveises fez fors seulement le malfé ’—‘ I never had accomplice 
in my evil deeds save only the devil.’* Palsgrave, at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, has ‘ hobgoblyng, goblin, mauffé’ 
(L’ Esclaircissement, p. 231), and Cotgrave, in 1649, gives as old 
words ‘ mauffé, a bug, fairy, or she-spirit,’ and ‘ mauffait, a goblin, 
bug, devil, spirit.’ The word occurs frequently in Old French 
poetry—e.g. ‘L’ame emportent malfez,’ Otinel, 1174; ‘ Dedens 
infer n’a diable ne mauffé,’ Huon de Bordeaux, 5111. Other 
forms of the word are malfé, maufé, and less correctly malfait, 
maufait (see Godefroy, Dict. de l’ Ancienne Langue Frangaise). 
The latter authority suggests that these forms are due to folk- 
etymology and that the original meaning of the word was mal fé 
(malum fatum), the bad fay, or evil fate. However that may be, 
it is for philologians to decide. The Guernsey folk still call the 
devil maufé in their patois, which is exactly the ‘ muffy’ of the 
Cumberland people. It is not often that a word in humble life 
can be so successfully rehabilitated and restored to its rightful 
honours as, for the first time, this now is. 

The familiar names which the common folk are so fond of 
using for the Evil One, not so much perhaps out of irreverence 
as from a desire to dissemble their fears, often preserve the faded 
and attenuated lineaments of ancient heroes or demi-gods which 
once had some historic significance. ‘The poor part these words 
are made to play recalls the fate of those pagan divinities who, 
after being understood to rule the powers of the air and the 
destinies of men, came down to the level of insignificant demons, 
or were even made a farcical show for the amusement of the multi- 
tude.’* An instance is presented in the expletive so popular with 
our grandfathers, ‘ By the Lord Harry!’ It occurs in Congreve’s 
Old Bachelor, 1687 (act ii. sc. 1) and in Fielding’s History of a 
Foundling , 1740—‘ The Lord Harry knows when we shall arrive 
at any place’ (bk. vii. ch. 9). Mr. Tulliver thought this ‘a 


1 The Court Baron, by Maitland and Baildon (Selden Society), 1891, p. 64. 
2 George Eliot, 7heophrastus Such. 
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puzzling world and Old Harry’s got a finger in it’ (Mill on the 
Floss, ch. ix. p. 241). 

Some have imagined that that unscrupulous monarch Harry 
the Eighth, who harried the Church by his confiscations, gave 
occasion for the phrase, but it can claim an origin much more 
ancient. So far back as the ninth century Erik, one of the oldest 
kings of the Scandinavian peoples, who had come to be honoured 
as one of the Asa-gods, was put forward by the pagans to with- 
stand the invading power of Christianity. The old gods, when 
they felt their dominion was in danger—so the story went *—sent 
a messenger to King Olaf and his people when they were disposed 
to adopt the new faith, in order to divert them from their purpose, 
If the Swedes, they said, were not content with their existing 
pantheon and wished to have more gods—i.e. to receive the Christ 
of the foreigners—the heavenly council were quite prepared to 
admit their native king Erik, who anciently had ruled over them, 
as a new deity into their number. Indeed, his claims to deityship 
were so far acknowledged that a temple was erected to his honour 
and sacrifices offered to him. This counterblast to Christianity is 
mythologically interesting as a last effort made to infuse new life 
into the moribund faith by raising into an object of worship ‘ the 
most brilliant of the ancient mythic heroes and the one most 
celebrated by the Skalds.’* When the deified Erik was thus 
pitted by the heathens as their champion and adversary to the 
Christ at the spiritual crisis of their nation, it was natural that he 
should come to be execrated by the Christians, when they pre- 
vailed, as a very anti-Christ. It was the old choice between 
Christ and Belial. No doubt we can discover here the reason why 
Gammel Erik, ‘ Old Erik,’ was adopted at a later day as a popular 
appellation of the devil, corresponding to our ‘ Old Nick.’ The 
Life of Angarius declares that it was the devil’s own work that 
Erik was adopted among the gods.* In Swedish and Danish 
Gammel Erik (Erich, Erke), in Norwegian Gamle Lirik, ‘ Old 
Erik,’ are familiar terms still for the devil.* 

A Manx tradition preserves the name of an ancient monarch 
Orry, the son of a king of Denmark (about 918-947), who has been 
identified with this Scandinavian Erik,’ and a folk-tale which 
connects King Orry with the Milky Way points to the same con- 
clusion, it being evidently a reminiscence of the Swedish Eriks- 
gata, the galaxy, the shining path by which the divine hero 


3 Life of Angarius, Rydberg, Teut. Mythology, p. 548; Grimm, 7. Myth., 
p. 360. 

“ Rydberg, Joc. cit. Erik is one with Rigr, who guards the bridge of the gods. 

5 Rydberg, p. 548. 

* Grimm, p. 1606 ; Thorpe, North. Mythology, vol. ii. 

7 P. M. C. Kermode, 7'races of Norse Mythology in the Isle of Man, p. 13; 
A. W. Moore, History of the Isle of Man, i. 92; id., Manz Folklore, 10-12, 190. 
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descended from heaven to earth.* As Erik assumed the form of 
Orry among the Manx, with which we may compare its Slovak 
form Areh,* it would readily pass in English into Aric (Arih), and 
thus, by an inevitable folk-etymology, into Arry and Harry. The 
syllable er in English always tends to become ar, as a multitude 
of words show (e.g. ‘ darling,’ ‘farrier,’ ‘farthing,’ ‘ harbour,’ 
‘parson,’ ‘ pardon,’ ‘ quarrel,’ ‘marvel,’ ‘ starve,’ &c.). Indeed, 
Harry itself stands for Herry (Breton Hery), Henry, Henrick 
(Henricus), and Harris for Herries. Thus ‘Old Harry’ is to 
‘Old Erik’ exactly as Harry is to Frisian Enrik, Swedish 
Henrik; and we may assume that the Northern phrase was 
brought to our shores by the Scandinavian invaders. The earliest 
use of it we have found is in Bishop Corbet’s Elegie on Dr. Ravis, 
1609, who says that Old St. Paul’s was infested by 


Ould Harry ruffians [i.e. devilish swaggerers], bankrupts, southsayers.!° 


The phrase ‘Old Nick,’ which we have used above as an 
analogous synonym for the fiend, has a history at the back of it 
even more ancient. It has very commonly been assumed that this 
is a survival of the Old English nicer, a mischievous water-demon 
(in Beowulf, 1. 422), Icel. nykr (Ger. nix); Samuel Butler even 
thought that it was Nick Machiavel, as a by-word for evil cunning, 
who ‘ gave his name to our Old Nick’ (Hudibras, pt. iii. canto 1). 
But the origin is even more remote and curious. It seems to have 
arisen, strange to say, out of an exaggerated view of the sterner 
aspect of the most popular saint of the Middle Ages—St. Nicholas 
(Bishop of Myra in the fourth century). Owing to his extra- 
ordinary piety in infancy Nicholas had been adopted as the patron 
saint of children. The pretty legend which told how the good 
Bishop stealthily flung a purse of gold through a window on three 
successive occasions, in order to provide a marriage portion for the 
three fair daughters of a poverty-stricken gentleman in his native 
city, was so widely current that parents in later times pretended 
that the little presents which they provided for their children at 
Christmas time had been left by St. Nicholas (or Nicklas), 
who had popped in through the windows during the night. The 
perennial popularity of Santa Claus (i.e. Klaus, ’Klas, the muti- 
lated remnant of Nikolaus) as the unseen giver of Christmas gifts 
still keeps his memory green. 

Fathers and mothers, thus finding a useful ally in St. Nicholas 
in encouraging youthful virtue, after a time came to the judicious 
conclusion that the patron saint of childhood ought properly to be 


8 Grimm, p. 235. 

® Yonge, Hist. of Christian Names, ii. 381. 

*° Poems, p. 5, ed. 1807, where a hyphen between Harry and ruffians disguises 
the meaning. 
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a terror to evil-doers as well as a rewarder of them that do well. 
Accordingly they provided him with a rod to be used when 
necessary. Pope Hildebrand, writing nine hundred years ago, 
mentions that parents on Christmas Eve used to give their 
children various little presents, such as rattles, boxes, apples, 
nuts, and the like, and that a rod was generally provided in addi- 
tion that they might the more easily be kept in order from the fear 
of punishment (plerumque virga additur ut metu castigationis eo 
facilius regnentur—Festum Nativitatis Christi, sec. 8). At first 
the kindly but secret benefactor, he says, was feigned to be the 
Christ-child Himself. Afterwards St. Nicholas was assigned to 
him as his attendant or servant, by way of foil or contrast, to play 
the sterner part of castigator. The rod which he carried quite 
altered his character. He was probably represented as having a 
blackened face, like Knecht Ruprecht,"* and he might even bear 
off naughty children in his pannier to some doom of dreadful vague- 
ness. We can imagine what fear the threat ‘St. Nicholas is 
coming!’ would strike into the hearts of the reprobates of the 
nursery. French nurses still tell their charges that he brings 
St. Flogger (Saint Fouettard) with him as his companion. In 
this way Nicholas would come to-be an object of dread, almost 
equivalent to a bogie, ready to carry away and punish bad children. 
Indeed, De Quincey mentions that an appeal to Niccolo is (or was) 
in the South of France a common nursery artifice for alarming 
refractory infants.’* From this grim presentment of Nicholas as 
an agent of retribution he seems to have degenerated imper- 
ceptibly into a kind of hobgoblin. When we find that this nursery 
word for the bogie-man was similarly used in Scotland formerly as 
a name for the devil in the form of ‘ Auld Nichol,’ we can have no 
hesitation in recognising here the origin of our vulgar expression 
‘Old Nick.’ ** Allan Ramsay, writing in 1719, says : 
Fause flattery nane but fools will tickle 


That gars me hate it like auld Nicol. 
Epistle to Arbuthnot. 


Nickel is used similarly in German for a goblin or devil. In 
Sweden a worthless ore which yielded no metal used to be called 
Kupfer-nickel (or Kupfer-nicol, 1728), i.e. ‘copper-demon,’ 
whence comes our ‘nickel’ as a name for a well-known base 
metal,’* as if produced by the mocking imps of the mine. The 


11 Grimm, Jeut. Myth., pp. 515, 516; M. Conway, Demonology and Devil-lore, 
i. 112. 

12 Works, xii. 83. 

13 It is found about 1643 (N. Z. D.). The Mordvinians similarly have mixed 
up St. Nicholas with their native deity Nichké-Paz (M. Miiller, Science of Mytho- 
logy, i. 255). ‘Old Nick’s astride the beast—old Nicholas to a tittle.’-—Coleridge, 
Sibylline Leaves. 

_ 4 Quite similarly cobalt (Ger. Kobalt), originally applied to worthless ore, had 
its name from the Kobold or demon. 
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saintly and kindly old Bishop of Myra has fallen on evil days when 
his name is so maligned in popular usage as to become a synonym 
for the Prince of Evil. 

Another vulgar equivalent for the same, ‘Old Scratch,’ is 
merely the survival of the Old English word skrat—‘ aud Scrat’ 
in Northern English—a word widely diffused for a demon or evil 
spirit, and in particular a hairy wood-sprite like a satyr (e.g. Swed. 
skratt, Icel. skratti, O.H.Ger. scrato). The folk-etymology pro- 
bably had a reference to the claws of the Evil One ; but the name 
originally seems to have come from his mocking laugh (Scand. 
skratta, to laugh discordantly), which was also characteristic of 
our English goblins, Robin Goodfellow and Puck, 


In knavish sort and to himselfe 
He’d laugh out, hoe, hoe, hoe! 15 


The way country folks twist words about is amazing. Indeed, 
some of the folk-saws current among the peasantry are so bizarre 
and absurd in their present form that it seems almost hopeless to dis- 
entangle the meaning that no doubt they once bore. It is only 
by a wide comparison of many variant versions, and a patient 
following up of the clue thus obtained towards their common source, 
that we begin to see a glimmering of light. Then, what seemed 
so irrational is found to have once possessed a definite, though 
perhaps mythical, significance. As an example, we take the 
curious comparative formula, which is widely employed in the 
Midlands and Lincolnshire, as well as in Surrey, Sussex,** and 
Cornwall,’’ to express the ne plus ultra of mental astuteness and 
profundity, ‘As deep as Garrick.’ The present shape of the 
phrase is due, no doubt, to the fame of the great actor, which had 
reached the ears of the rustics and became a by-word for clever 
impersonation and versatile genius; but the wording here, so 
obviously modern, is only a warping or reshaping, under the 
influence of folk-etymology, of a much older expression. This is 
implied by the great variety of forms which the saying takes in 
other dialects. In Gloucestershire it appears ‘As deep as 
Garry,’ ** in Haverfordwest ‘As deep as Garratt,’ ** elsewhere 
‘As deep as Garlick.’** This wide diffusion in so many un- 
meaning varieties indicates that all these phrases alike are 
survivals of some intelligible old-world saw, long since forgotten. 


15 Halliwell, Fairy Mythology (Shaks. Soc.), pp. 163, 165. This was also a 
characteristic of the devil in the mystery plays (id. xiv.). 

** Notes and Queries, 6th S., iv. 540; 10th 8., viii. 251, 376. But no explana- 
tion has been given by the contributors. 

17 Hazlitt, Znglish Proverbs. 

* Northall, Warwick Wordbook, p. 275. 

1° N. and Q., 2nd &., ii. 307. 

20 Jbid. 6th S., iv. 540; also ‘as Charlock,’ 10th S., viii. 376. 


° 
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The clue, if we mistake not, is to be found preserved in the form 
Garratt, used by the Pembroke folk. In Ireland, Garret and 
Garry, otherwise Girodh or Gearoidh, are variants of Gerald or 
Gerard—the two names seem to be identical **—but the latter, as 
used in folk-lore, is the word with which we are now concerned. 
In medieval England Gerrard (or Gerard) had for some reason 
come to be synonymous with the devil. In the Cursor Mundi, a 
Northumbrian poem of the fourteenth century, the circumstance 
of the Jews receiving the devil or Antichrist when they thought 
they were receiving Christ is thus expressed : 


Thai sal wene crist at vnderfang 
And sal receiue the gerard strang,?? 


where the Fairfax MS. gives for the latter line : 


And salle resceiue a deuil ful strange. 


Similarly, a poem attributed to Richard Rolle of Hampole, early 
in the fourteenth century, has : 


Gerrard him-self sal gif the a smit, 
Als blak as him-self makes he the lik.?% 


In French it appears to have the same meaning in popular legends, 
as Collin de Plancy gives ‘ Gérard le diable’ in his Dictionnaire 
Infernal (1863). There can be little doubt, then, that the original 
form of the folk-saw, now so badly distorted, must have been ‘ As 
deep as Gerard,’ or ‘as Garret,’ which is the same thing ; that is 
to say, as cunning and secret as the devil, for ‘le diable est trop 
subtil ’ says an old French proverb. 

We have here also the probable explanation of a Somerset 
saying given by Ray in his Proverbs (ed. 1742, p. 277), ‘ Here is 
Gerard’s bailiff ; work, or you must die with cold ’ ; the messenger 
of Satan will not be trifled with. Another form of this diabolic 
Garret may be recognised in the Gearoidh Iarla, or Earl Garret or 
Gerald, of Irish legends, a master of enchantments, or, as Mr. 
Kennedy puts it aptly for our purpose, ‘ deep in the black art,’ 
who is still sleeping, like Barbarossa, a charmed sleep in a cavern 
beneath the Rath of Mullaghmast ; once every seven years he rides 
round the Curragh of Kildare, and he is yet to be King of 
Treland.** Garry Gaerlaug, the warrior who sleeps in the en- 
chanted fort of Ardee, is evidently the same personage.”° 


21 Bardsley, Zng. Surnames, p. 52. 

22 Vol. iv. 1. 22307 (ed. Morris). 

23 Rolle’s Works (ed. Horstman), vol. ii. p. 458, 1. 46. © 
** Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, pp. 153-155. 
35 J. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, ii. 483. 
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Having traced the phrase so far up the stream of time, we 
might be content to stop here. But we are tempted to pursue our 
investigation further and to inquire how Gerard came to be used 
as a synonym for the devil. If we can find an answer to this 
question it may land us in results even more curious than those 
we have reached already. Well, let us see. 

A figure of some importance in the Northern mythology is 
Geirrod (Icelandic Geir-rodhr, ‘spear-glorious’), ‘the crafty 
knave,’ ** who is hund-viss, ‘ hundred-wise.’ This volcanic giant 
labours, like Vulcan, at a stithy beneath the earth, where he 
handles masses of red-hot iron, one of which he flings at Thor 
when he ventures into his kingdom. His two fierce daughters, 
Greip (Grip) and Gialp (Yelp)—probably denoting the volcanic 
powers of nature, water and fire—cause the river Wimmer to rise 
in order to arrest the progress of Thor. When King Gorm seeks 
Geirrod’s mysterious realm of Jétunheim (Giant-land or Tartaros) 
he has to pass the ocean, to journey down to Chaos and cross the 
river which divides earth from the lower world. He finds Geirrod 
in a gloomy cavern full of filth and horrors undergoing the punish- 
ment inflicted upon him by Thor. In another story Geirrod plays 
the réle of ‘ a sort of King of Death,’ *’ and seizes Woden when he 
comes to his hall, and placing him between two fires tortures him 
for eight nights. In Saxo Grammaticus (twelfth century), by 
whom he is called Geruthus, he is King of the Underworld. It is 
easy to see that this fire-giant Geirrod, whom Bugge would 
identify with the infernal monster Geryon in his dark cave of 
punishment beneath the earth, might readily come to be regarded 
as one with the devil of popular Christianity. Thus Gerard as a 
devil-name in medieval writers would naturally be accounted for ; 
and, lastly, the Garret who enjoys a proverbial reputation for 
‘depth’ or evil cunning among the peasantry of our own day 
would have his pedigree unfolded. ‘As deep as Garrick’ ulti- 
mately means as abysmal or unfathomable as Geirrod, the sub- 
terranean Hades of the ancient Scandinavians.** 

Another interesting survival of the old Teutonic mythology 
in the everyday language of the North Country folk is presented 


26 Thorpe, NV. Myth. i. 53. 

27 C. F. Keary, The Vikings, p. 51. Geirrod was originally a mythical giant 
who dwelt in the uttermost north and starved his guests, a personification of stern 
winter (Rydberg, Teut. Mythology, p. 71). 

7* For the Geirrod legend see Powell and Vigfusson, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, 
vol. i. p. 127; vol. ii. pp. 17-22, 212; De la Saussaye, Religion of the Teutons, 
p. 241; V. Rydberg, T'eutonic Mythology, pp. 212, 223, 364, 633 seq., 644; Voyage 
of Bran, p. 300; Saxo Grammaticus, Folklore Soc. Ed., pp. 344-350. In the 
Legends of the Holy Rood (xiv. cent.), when the devil tempts Eve, ‘the 
gerrard thus gan hir bigile’ (p. 64, 1. 71, E.E.T.S.). The Cursor Mundi (xiv. 
cent.) describes Goliath as ‘yon gerard that es sa grim’ (1. 7487), and Herod, 
the infant-slayer, as ‘that gredi gerard’ (1. 11811). 
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in the word Heckleburnie, or Hecklebarney, used in uncompli- 
mentary expletives. ‘Gan to Hecklebarney wi’ ye! ’ is a North- 
umbrian way of wishing one at the deuce or in the infernal regions. 
A disappointed gold-digger in R. Emery’s Pitman’s Return from 
California exclaims : 


A [I] wish they’d been at Heckleburnie, 
That ever mentioned Calleyforney. 


If a Scotchman so far forgot the proprieties as to request one ‘ to 
go to the devil’ the correct retort was to wish him a worse fate, 
‘Go you to Hecklebirnie,’ which Jamieson explains was under- 
stood to be a still more remote and undesirable place three miles 
beyond hell. The people who use this appellation for the inferno 
have no tradition as to its meaning. They would doubtless be sur- 
prised to hear that it was once a mere attribute of Odin, the old 
heathen god of their ancestors. As the furious wind-god rode 
abroad at the head of the wild host he was described as Hackel- 
berend or Hakolberend, that is to say ‘ the cloak-wearer,’ the blue 
cloak (heklu bl4, Goth. hakuls) ** in which he was enveloped being 
the atmosphere or blue sky, for which reason he was also some- 
times styled heklu-madhr, ‘the cloak-man.’ As in a Northern 
phrase ‘to fare to Odin’ was to die or ‘ go to pot,’ so ‘ to go to 
Heckleberend ’ was to join the wild hunter, the restless Odin, in 
his tempestuous career, to hasten to destruction; then, Odin 
(Wuotan) having fallen from his high estate to become a mere 
devil, ‘ to go to Hecklebirnie ’ on English lips assumed its present 
meaning as a vulgar expletive. In quite a similar way ‘far til 
Odhins’ is the Icelandic equivalent for the German ‘fahr zum 
Teufel.’ 

Grimm, with his usual acuteness, noticed that the names of 
the old gods are often petrified and preserved in popular exclama- 
tions and imprecations. Another remarkable instance of this 
truth, in addition to those already adduced, is to be found in the 
enigmatical Yorkshire word ‘ hummer,’ used for hell or the deuce 
in such expressions as ‘ To hummer wi’ it,’ ‘ As dark as hummer,’ 
‘Go to hummer!’ The local equivalent for ‘Go to Jericho’ is 
‘Thoo gan ti hummer.’*° The origin of the word has not, we 
believe, been ascertained. A conjecture, not devoid of proba- 
bility, may perhaps be permitted. Famous among the giant 
powers of the Norse mythology was Hymir, ‘the dark one,’ 
forn iétunn, ‘the old giant,’ who owned an ocean cauldron a mile 


** Hecla similarly is the volcano with its hood (Icel. hakla) of smoke. The 
memory of Hakol-berend also lives on in ‘John Hacklebirnie’s House’ 
(M. Miller, Physical Religion, p. 323). 

3° J. Nicholson, Folklore of ZH. Yorkshire, p. 105. 
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deep." ‘ There lives east of the sleet-bays at the end of heaven 
a hundred-wise giant called Hymir’ (Hymis Koidha, 1. 18).” 
Jétunheimar, the land of the giants, the personification of the 
powers of Death and Night, borders on Helheimar, or ghost land, 
and when Thor takes his journey to Hymir (at haullo er Hymir 
atti), to the great hall which Hymir owned, he descends into the 
underworld.** The name probably meant ‘ the dark,’ being akin 
to old Norse humr, murky; hiimin, the gloaming ; hum, dusk, 
haze ; Prov. Norweg. hyma, to grow dark ; hyming, gloaming ; as 
well as Shetland and Orkney hum, to grow dark (Icel. hum, the 
twilight and the sea, with which we may perhaps compare the 
Greek xiya). Seeing how often in modern folk-tales the devil is 
made to take the place of the ancient giant, we can believe that 
the Yorkshireman’s ‘Go to hummer,’ ‘ As dark as hummer,’ is 
a far-off reminiscence of the once-dreaded Hymir, who ruled the 
dark seas and personified them in their inhospitable nature. That 
his fame was known in Northern England appears from the fact 
that he lent his name to the sea-like estuary of the Humber, which 
stands for Hummer, or Humer, just as ‘number’ stands for 
numer(-us). 

The old chroniclers converted the eponymous giant into an 
early king who invaded Scotland from the mainland. Robert of 
Gloucester tells how 


Homber, Kyng of Hungri, sone bi-gan to fle 
In to a gret water ther, & a dreynt hym self with schame ; 
Thar fore me[n] clepude that water the Homber, aftur hys name, 
As me{n] deth yet, and euer more wole, for the cas 
That Homber, Kyng of Hungri, ther ynne a dreynt was.*4 


In later legend he became ‘a Scythian King that Humber 
hight,’ who cruelly drowned his enemies in that water, and 


afterwards 


In the selfe same river, where he late 

Had drenched them, he drowned him againe, 

And nam’d the river of his wretched fate 

Whose bad condition yet it doth retaine, 

Oft tossed with his stormes, which therein still remaine.*5 


Mr. Atkinson tells us that ‘to look Hummersea-wards’ is still 
a common expression of direction in Cleveland.** An intensive 
form of the above expletive, ‘ buck-hummer,’ is also in use, ‘ All 


* Grimm, 7’. M., p. 529. Hymir pronoun of Humir. 

*? Vigfusson and Powell, Corp. Poet. Boreale, i. 220. 

** Rydberg, J'eut. Mythology, p. 579; Wagner, Asgard, p. 14; De la Saussaye, 
Teut. Rel. p. 331. 

** Chronicle, ed. Hearne, vol. i. p. 24. Percy Fol. MS. iii. 437. 

** Spenser, Faerie Queene, IV. xi. 38.—In Welsh folk-tale it is Homber, King 
of Hungary, who bequeaths his name to the Humber. Mabinogion, ed. Williams, 
p. 417.—H. 8. D. Ward, M.S. Romances in B.M. i. 339. 

** Cleveland Dialect, p. 605. 
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t’ rest may go to buck-hummer’ (Saunterer’s Satchell, 1877, 
p. 31), where the prefix evidently is identical with the German 
bock used for the devil (also helle-boc), the evil spirit having 
formerly been represented as a he-goat with horns and cloven 
feet.*” Another consideration may have contributed to give the 
Humber an uncanny reputation. The Roman colonists along 
the banks of the Rhine and of the Danube looked out on the 
country beyond those rivers as a dim undiscovered world of which 
they knew nothing, the boundaries of the empire being regarded 
almost as the boundaries of the land of the living, insomuch that 
to ‘ cross the Rhine ’ was almost equivalent to leaving this world 
(like crossing the Jordan in Christian hymnody); in the same 
manner to the Englishmen, the Humber, which separated and 
protected them from the wild northern tribes, may have seemed 
the limit, beyond which lay an unknown region of mystery and 
peril, so that ‘ to go to Hummer’ would be to reach the world’s 
end, the ultima Thule of civilisation and Christendom. This 
would, no doubt, be the predominant idea when the mythical 
association had been forgotten. 

Sometimes we must go back to the very cradle of our literature 
if we wish to discover the origin of our country children’s ogres. 
Our oldest English poem, Beowulf, introduces us to a grisly fiend 
who dwelt in the waste-land and had his fastness in the fens amidst 
the black moors, ‘the ungentle being, Grendel hight.’ He in- 
habited ‘ the Nickers’ mere’ and his mother ‘ the awesome sea’ 
(water egesan, 1. 1261). This horrible ghoul came up ravening 
for human flesh and carried men away to his lair beneath the 
waters, where he mangled them cruelly. He seems to be a native 
product of the eerie and mysterious region, the ‘ mark,’ which 
still unknown to mortals is haunted by strange monsters : 


A fiend of hell, 
The wrathful spirit Grendel was named, 
The mighty mark-stepper, who the moors held, 
Fen and fastness; the giant-race’s abode 
The unhappy wight dwelt in a while, 
Since the Creator him had proscribed.** 


The name Grendel has been interpreted as meaning ‘ grinder ’ 
(from grindan), and it has been suggested (with some lack of pro- 
bability, as it seems to me) that we have here a poetical present- 
ment of the bear, which crushes men’s bones as he hugs them in 
his clutches.*® .But it seems far more likely that this water- 


*7 Grimm, p. 995. 

*§ Beowulf, ed. J. M. Garnett, Il. 101-106. 

%° W. W. Skeat, Journal of Philology, xv. 120 seg. Mythologists differ widely 
as to the original import of Grendel. Laistner thinks he is the mist ; Grimm iden- 
tifies him with A.-Sax. grindel, a bolt or bar, figuratively used (T'eut. Myth. 
pp. 243, 1000). 
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monster which lurks in the depths of lakes and seas got his name 
from A.-Saxon grynd, the abyss, another form of A.-Saxon and 
Old Icelandic grund, depth, often used specifically for the bottom 
of the sea *° (compare ‘ ground-swell’) and the pit of hell. In 
Beowulf the mother of the monster is called grund-wyrgen, the 
wolf of the sea-depths, and the distinctive feature of the Grendel 
was that he carried his victims to the bottom (grynde). If he be 
a personification of anything, it is probably of the high flood which 
devastates the coasts of the North Sea—‘ Die Nordsee ist eine 
Mordsee.’ That some nature-myth is involved is generally 
agreed.‘* In Cadmon the word is used as synonymous with 
Satan, and in Old English it came to be used in the sense of 
fierce or savage : 


Be noght so gryndel, god man, bot go forth thy wayes.*? 


We might anticipate that a bogey which appealed to the 
popular imagination with such weird power would not soon die 
out of remembrance, but would be preserved in many a folk- 
saw and folk-tale. Kemble mentions several places as having 
anciently borne his name, such as ‘ Grendel’s Mere,’ ‘ Grendel’s 
Beck,’ ‘ Grendel’s Pit.’ And even in modern times his fame is 
not quite forgotten among the country folk of Northern England. 
In Lancashire children are still frightened away from ponds by 
warnings about the ‘ Grindylow,’ ** a water-demon which lies in 
wait at the bottom of pools in readiness to prey upon them. This 
can hardly be otherwise than a survival of the ancient Grendel, to 
which it corresponds so closely both in name and nature. This 
same mere-haunting water-sprite is also known as Grendith or 
Grinteeth, and finally (with a hypocoristic or wheedling prenomen) 
it becomes ‘Jenny Greenteeth.’ Mr. H. T. Crofton describes 
this latest phase of this rustic Scylla as a malicious water-hag 
which infests some deep pools called Twenty Pits, and is in the 
habit of seizing those who come too near her abode and dragging 
them down into the depths.** Gervase of Tilbury, in his Otia 
Imperialia (1211), mentions an English goblin, resembling a colt 
of a year old, which was known in his time by the name of a 
‘grant.’ It is not known whether this has any connexion with 
the ‘ draci,’ or water-spirits, that used to carry off women, to 
which he also refers ; but Jacob Grimm suggested that the ‘ grant’ 
might well be akin to Grendel.** The suggestion would be the 


“° Grendel’s mother is ‘the grim and grisly guardian of the depths of the 
surge’ (W. Huyshe, Beowulf, p. 130). 

“* De la Saussaye, Rel. of the Teutons, p. 160. 

“ Alliterative Poems, ‘ Patience,’ 1. 524. Kemble, Sazons in Eng., ii. 378. 

“* English Dialect Dictionary, s.v. 

“* Old Moss Side, 1904; see R. T. Hampson, Medii Aevi Kalendarium, i. 489. 

“> Teut. Myth. p. 243. 
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more plausible if Grandil was another form of Grendel, as 
Ettmiiller asserts ; “* grand or grant would readily be evolved from 
the seeming diminutival form, as in the case of ‘ almond’ from 
‘almondel,’ ‘date ’ from ‘ datel,’ Fr. ‘ ange’ from ‘ angel.’ 

Those who spend their summer holiday in sailing on the 
Norfolk Broads may have had experience of a sudden squall or 
whirlwind which sometimes springs up there, generally coming 
from the south-west, and very violent and partial in its action, 
and they may have been puzzled by the enigmatical name which 
the natives give tothe phenomenon. They call it ‘ Roger’s blast.’ 
Who was this unknown and mythical Roger who succeeded in 
fixing his name on this disturbance of nature? He hailed, we 
believe, from the Norse mythology and was introduced by the 
Danes. Sometimes spelt ‘ Rodger’s blast’ or ‘ Rodge’s blast’ 
(see C. Davies’s The Norfolk Broads, 1884, pp. 55, 265), it is 
otherwise and more correctly known as ‘ Rodge blast’ (D. Dale, 
Noah’s Ark, 1890, p. 21).*” In this Rodge, who has not hitherto 
been identified, we may see a naturalised form of the Icelandic 
Rédhi, a storm-giant and personification of the wind,** as in the 
phrase ‘ldta fyrir Rédha,’ ‘to cast to the wind,’ to abandon 
utterly. Rdéddhi seems to have been etymologically ‘the Roarer’ 
(compare Icel. rjdéta, to rout or roar), akin to Welsh rhuad, roaring, 
blustering (Lat. rudens), and the Vedic Rudra, the roaring 
tempest god, father of the Maruts, or storms. We discover this 
Norfolk word recorded in an old English glossary five hundred 
years old in the form of rowdyows (or rowdyonys) blaste, which is 
explained to be a whirlwind, Lat. turbo.** It is a good instance 
of the tenacity with which country folks hold fast to old words. 

It would add much to the interest of vacation visits to country 
districts if, while an open eye was kept for botanical specimens, 
geological formations, and the like, the ear was kept equally open 
for those most instructive and human of all antiquities—dialect 
words. They often have a story to tell, as we have seen, worth 
listening to, and they are fast disappearing. 


A. SMYTHE PALMER. 


“* Lex. Anglo-Sazxonicum, p. 441. 

“* Notes and Queries, 4th S., vi. 502; 8th S., iii. 106. Hast Ang. Mag., May 
1905. 

“* Cleasby and Vigfusson, Zcel. Dict. p. 502. 

“* Promptorium Parvulorum, p. 437; where the editor, Mr. Way, failed to 
identify the word. Lydgate (ab. 1430) says ‘a whirle wynd was in old English 
called a Rodion’—Bochus, ii. xv. 
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THE LIBERIAN PROBLEM 


PROPORTIONATELY to its size—some 40,000 square miles—the 
territory on the west coast of Africa now known as the Liberian 
Republic has caused within the last ten years more preoccupa- 
tion, anxiety, hard work, rivalry, and expert advice among the 
citizens of Britain, France, Germany, Holland, and the United 
States than Venezuela or some such American or Asiatic State 
of much greater area and more considerable population. The 
reasons for this are obvious. Liberia has a coastline of over 300 
miles along the Eastern Equatorial Atlantic, a coastline facing 
the great steamship route to and from the Cape of Good Hope, 
a coastline which at present contains no safe harbour for landing, 
but several points which, with a moderate expenditure of money, 
could be made such, while there is never any rough weather to 
endanger ships. Here, from a strategic point of view, a great 
maritime nation might construct an ideal coaling station. The 
coast belt is not so unhealthy as some other parts of Equatorial 
West Africa (owing to the relative absence of mosquitoes), 
while the hinterland (no doubt due to the same negative cause) 
is comparatively healthy. Little as the country has been opened 
up—for much of its small area is still a white space on the map— 
its trade is already considerable, and proofs have been furnished 
of great potential wealth in minerals and forest products. 

As regards its land frontiers, it marches on the west for about 
200 miles with the British colony of Sierra Leone, and on the north 
and east for 500 miles with the colonies of French Senegal-Niger 
and the Ivory Coast. It is fairly well populated, so far as any 
estimates can be formed. There may be within its 40,000 square 
miles something like two millions of black people. About 15,000 
to 20,000 of its coast population are negroes or negroids of 
American origin—free negroes or the descendants of such who 
emigrated voluntarily from the United States to the West Coast 
of Africa at periods between 1821 and 1877; the bulk of the 
original immigrants arrived before 1860 and sought Africa as 
a home because, as free men, they were not allowed the ordinary 
privileges of citizens in the United States of the early and middle 
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nineteenth century. Moreover, not a few of these original 
American immigrants had, either in their own persons or as the 
descendants of their parents, belonged to this portion of West 
Africa—the Grain Coast, as it was originally called—and very 
naturally in leaving America sought to return to the tribes from 
whom they sprang. 

They were not altogether welcome when they came back as 
colonists. From time immemorial the negro has been more cruel 
to his brother negro than has even the white race. What the 
native inhabitants of the early nineteenth century ‘Grain 
Coast’ wanted as coast settlers was not other black men from 
across the Atlantic, but white people who would come there to 
trade, and most of all to trade in slaves. Because in those days 
it was easier for West African negroes of power and consequence 
to tie up men and women of their tribe, or to raid adjoining tribes 
for captives, and then sell these people as slaves to the white 
man, than it was for them to bother about collecting palm oil, 
ivory, and other innocent trade products of the country. There 
was (and is still in that land) more personal danger to be incurred 
in attacking the elephant for his tusks than in raiding a village 
and carrying off the women and children. So the first English- 
speaking negroes, mulattoes, and octoroons arriving from the 
United States, under the charge of a white superintendent or a 
few missionaries, were received by the people of the Grain Coast 
with positive hostility, even though they had honestly purchased 
in trade, goods, and money the patches of land on which they 
proposed to settle. 

However, they were people of considerable grit—almost heroic 
in some of their exploits, many of them had been inured to war- 
fare in the Colonial wars of Great Britain and France—and the 
indigenes of Liberia, when they attempted to repudiate their 
bargains and oust the American settlers from the holdings they 
had purchased, received a sound drubbing. Between 1821 and 
1870 the Americo-Liberians may be said to have conquered by 
force of arms all the coast belt of Liberia, with the exception of 
the small Kru country, and to have extended their diplomatic 
influence inland as far as the watershed of the Niger. For a long 
time the country was governed by a white superintendent, an 
American, and this type was succeeded by an octoroon—John 
Jenkins Roberts—who became the first President of Liberia, and 
who was a very remarkable man. Great Britain was the first 
Power to recognise the position of Liberia as an independent 
negro State. She was followed in 1848 and 1849 by France, 
Prussia, and Sardinia, and soon afterwards all the leading Powers 
of the world, with the exception of the United States. This last 
nation only definitely recognised the Republic of Liberia as a 
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sovereign State in 1868, though the very creation of this State 
had been a most favoured project throughout the United States 
in North and South alike. The reason for the delay in recognition 
was the fear of ridiculous diplomatic complications : that Liberia 
would seek to be represented in the United States by a man of 
colour, whose diplomatic status would entail his being asked, 
ever and anon, to eat at the same table as white American 
officials. The same difficulty for some time fettered the United 
States in its relations with Zanzibar and Abyssinia. The pro- 
blem was not solved until the issue of the American Civil War 
was in sight. 

I have excepted the Kru coast from the Liberian area as a 
region that was not, and has not been at any time, definitely sub- 
jected to the administrative control of the Liberian Republic. 
The Krus are a very remarkable people in proportion to their 
population and the area they occupy. Their tribe scarcely 
numbers more than 80,000 or 90,000 souls in its original home,’ 
and this home consists of about seventy miles of Liberian coast 
between the Sind and the Grand Sestros Rivers. In a wider 
sense the Krus constitute one of the three important elements of 
the Liberian population of two millions. Languages of the Kru 
family (but distinct from the actual Kru dialect) are spoken along 
the Liberian coast (and for some distance into the interior) 
between the St. Paul’s River and the Cavalla, and still further 
on for another sixty miles along the French Ivory Coast. 
Inland the Kru racial stock extends almost to the upper waters 
of the Cavalla River. From quite early days in the opening up 
of West Africa by Europeans,’ the Krus had refused to be en- 
slaved, and if in spite of that they were kidnapped and carried off, 
they generally committed suicide if they could not escape. But 
they expressed themselves even in early days as quite willing to 
work as free canoemen, sailors, guards, &c., in assisting the Euro- 
peans to carry on a slave-trade elsewhere than among the Krus. 
From the seventeenth century onwards they struck up a great 
friendship with the British, worked on many British ships, and 
adopted English as their trade language. They never welcomed 
the formation of an American-Negro Republic, and at frequent 


* Of course there are nowadays large Kru colonies at Free Town, Sierra 
Leone, and at Monrovia, the capital of Liberia. 

* It is noteworthy that the Grain Coast, or Liberia, was, with the exception 
of the Gambia Coast, the earliest part of West Africa to be traded with by 
Europeans. There is some reason to think that the Norman French had 
establishments there in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; the Portuguese 
visited this coast as early as 1461, and to this day nearly all the principal 
features in Liberian coast geography are signalised by Portuguese names. 
British adventurers traded with the Grain Coast as far back as the reign of 
Mary. The word ‘Grain,’ so early applied to this coast, refers to the grains 
of paradise, the seeds of the Aframomum plant, which were eagerly sought 
after as a pepper or a spice from the twelfth century onwards. 
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intervals during the last hundred years they have offered them- 
selves and their country to Great Britain. 

Supposing their offer had been accepted, there would almost 
certainly have been before long a small ‘ Kru war,’ for in making 
these offers the Krus merely imagined that Great Britain would 
stand between them and other ambitious European nations, and 
that under the British gis they would be able to import un- 
limited alcohol, gunpowder and guns, and sell these baneful goods 
to the negro tribes in the interior, obtaining in exchange slaves, 
ivory, palm-oil, and cattle. Great Britain would have been com- 
pelled to take some steps to see that her protectorate was not 
abused (she has already on several occasions bombarded Kru 
villages to punish the people for plundering British steamers 
wrecked on their coast), but no doubt after a few sharp conflicts 
of this kind the Krus would have become as satisfactory British 
subjects as are the people of Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast. 
Why they should be so ready to repel the Americo-Liberians it 
is difficult to understand, because they have no real grievances 
against the citizens of that Republic. But the general movement 
of the Kru peoples against the Monrovian Administration led, in 
1890, to the French annexation of sixty miles of Kru Coast from 
the Rio San Pedro to the Cavalla. 

Another important element in the population is that of the 
tribes speaking languages of the Mandingo family, and belonging 
more or less completely to the Muhammadan religion. The 
south-western portion of Liberia is dominated by the Muhamma- 
dan Vai people, who for a long time past have been in friendly 
relations with the Monrovia Administration. The Vai language 
(a member of the Mandingo group) has come as near as any other 
local dialect to being a negro trade-language for Liberia; but 
English in a corrupt form still holds the principal position, and 
is pretty sure to be understood by somebody throughout the length 
and breadth of Liberia. The Mandingoes, for the most part, are 
a worthy people, conciliatory and amiable in manner, keen 
traders, and in favour of law and order. But in the west-central 
regions of Liberia there is a rather heterogeneous group of tribes 
probably making use of the Mandingo tongue as their lingua 
Franca, but who are slave-traders and raiders of the very worst 
description , and extremely hostile towards the white men—French 
or English. They are the vestiges of Samori’s army which took 
refuge in Liberia from ten to twenty years ago, when chased out 
of all other parts of West Africa by the French and English forces. 
Samori’s power was almost entirely a black one, and mainly Man- 
dingo in its elements. It took the place of the Fula and half-Fula 
kingdoms and confederations which had preceded it in the 
region between Northern Liberia and Senegambia. Its ravages, 
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its destruction even, of the Muhammadan civilisation which had 
been a comparative blessing to inner West Africa for many cen- 
turies, were a justification many times over for the French 
attacks on Samori; and, indeed, the work of the French in all 
this region about the Upper Niger has been as beneficial to 
humanity in general, and to Africa in particular, as the work of 
Kitchener and Wingate in the Egyptian Sudan. But the remains 
of Samori’s empire have implanted in almost the centre of Liberia 
a core of slave-raiding negro recalcitrancy which it will take 
some very sharp fighting to eradicate. This core is a cancer. 
It spreads and spreads. It causes perpetual civil war through 
its slave raiding or trading between tribe and tribe. It is driving 
out even the limited European commerce which at great expense 
and trouble has been able to penetrate this region of Liberia, and 
the French (and if they cared, the British) would be right in say- 
ing that unless grappled with and extinguished, these ‘ sofas’ 
(as Samori’s warriors were called) may yet arouse some terrible 
reactionary revolt against the control of the white peoples in 
West Africa. 

I think I may say that few living Europeans are as intimately 
acquainted with West Africa as is the writer of this article, whose 
first visit to these regions dates back to the spring of 1882. I do 
not, as a humble historian, endorse every detail of administration 
and every action of the French and of the British in this and in 
other parts of Africa; but I do state with emphasis and honest 
conviction that the general outcome of their work during the last 
twenty years, between the Senegal on the west and the mouth of 
the Niger on the east, has been of enormous benefit to the negro 
indigenes of this wonderful region, the richest part of Africa in 
its natural products. Wherever French, British, or German 
administration has got a firm hold, the increase and appearance 
of the native population, the export of native products, are them- 
selves witnesses to the truth of my statement. 

’ The Americo-Liberians who started to ‘colonise’ the Grain 
Coast, therefore, have met, for nearly ninety years, with the 
same difficulties as France and Britain. As colonists the country 
was not altogether suited to them, any more than it would be to 
the French or English. They had been sufficiently weaned from 
Africa to have lost the relative immunity which the negroes enjoy 
in regard to African germ-diseases. They suffered—and still 
suffer—from malarial fevers and dysentery almost as much as do 
Europeans. Intermarriage between these American negroes and 
negroids has shown an ever-decreasing fertility, though when 
representatives of either sex have intermarried with the indigenes 
they have had large families. In this way, quite a large propor- 
tion of the descendants of the original American colonists have 
fused into the coast population, or have assimilated the indi- 
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genous coast population to themselves (in the adoption of the 
English language, the Christian religion, and the Liberian forms 
of government), to such an extent that in enumerating the 
‘ Liberian ’ element as consisting only of the approximate 15,000 
persons of American origin an unfair impression is conveyed. 
There are really about 150,000 ‘ Liberians’ settled along the 
coast, and up one or two of the rivers between the Sierra Leone 
frontier on the west and the mouth of the Cavalla River on the 
east, provided one is to include the whole of the Christianised, 
English-speaking, Europeanised population which lives under 
the Liberian Constitution and identifies itself with Liberian 
nationality. 

Down to about 1870 these Liberians of the coast had acquired 
some sort of political control over the tribes of the hinterland, 
perhaps as far back as 200 miles from the coastline. There 
was then no disturbing factor of Samori’s power; most of all, 
there was no hinterland advance on the pari of either France 
or England which might arouse the apprehensions of the segre- 
gated tribes jealous of their independence. Yet even as far back 
as the close of the sixties the Liberian Government began to 
appreciate the fact that it had no reserves of capital on which to 
draw if it should attempt to civilise and control the interior. It 
just lived from hand to mouth, collected a revenue mainly from 
customs duties, and shaped the expenses of its administration to 
meet that revenue. The Liberian Constitution forbade—and in 
a measure still forbids—any non-African foreigner from penetrat- 
ing the Liberian territory for purposes of trade. This idea was 
conceived and put into force from the fear that European traders 
passing through the Liberian interior would get into trouble with 
the natives and drag in their respective governments. But at the 
close of the sixties, partly to get round this difficulty, a chartered 
company was formed in Liberia to prospect for minerals 
and other products, and to work them in partnership with the 
Liberian Government. This project, however, attracted no 
capital. In 1871 Liberia contracted a loan in England with very 
unfortunate results, which are described in my book on Liberia, 
published in 1906. There followed on this a period of quiescence 
in which nothing was done with regard to developing the hinter- 
land. In 1890 the advance of the French on the Ivory Coast 
inspired alarm ; negotiations were entered into with France (in 
which Liberia received some diplomatic support from the United 
States and from Great Britain), and the result was the 1892 
Treaty. The Liberian Administration, in which President 
Arthur Barclay was becoming a personage of note, sought at the 
same time for the means of paying the interest on the 1871 loan 
and gradually redeeming that loan. And these means at different 
times between 1890 and 1901 were obtained in England by the 
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granting of special concessions to work mineral and vegetable sub- 
stances in that portion of the hinterland not yet thrown open to 
general enterprise. In this way, between 1890 and 1910, the 
Liberian Government and people have obtained very large sums 
of money from British investors, and it is entirely due to these 
arrangements that they have been able to fulfil their engagements 
in regard to the loan of 1871. 

In 1904 President Barclay’s policy of placing Liberian resi- 
dents at the headquarters of the principal native chiefs and tribes 
had produced such good results that he was able to summon a 
conference at Monrovia in August 1904, which was attended (for 
I happened to be present at the time) by one of the most remark- 
able assemblages of African peoples and languages I have ever 
seen on @ small scale. Tribes that had never met before, or had 
only met in battle, now saw each other for the first time as peace- 
able acquaintances on neutral ground. The variety of costumes, 
or lack of costumes, the number of totally different languages and 
dialects, the varied physical types, all constituted a feast for the 
ethnologist. But this seems to have been a false dawn of the 
Liberian millennium. It is difficult to apportion the blame, and 
perhaps no one is directly blameworthy, but the French, in carry- 
ing law and order throughout the southern limits of their Senegal- 
Nigerian territory impinged very much on the Liberian frontier, 
hazy as it was. Tribes that possessed Liberian flags, and who 
had been told that they were subject to the government of Mon- 
rovia on the coast, and that white men had nothing to do with 
them, found their villages in the occupation of French expedi- . 
tions, military or scientific. They appealed to Monrovia for re- 
dress, and Monrovia could do nothing but protest, while the 
French maintained on their part that they had not transgressed 
the frontier, that the geographical features of the whole hinter- 
land of Liberia were so different from what had been set forth in 
the Treaty of 1892 that a new delimitation was a matter of 
necessity. This proposal was given effect to by the Treaty of 
1907 and by the work of local delimitation which has since fol- 
lowed. But the unrest provoked by this coming to close quarters 
of France and Liberia has upset the whole country, and has shown 
only too fully the inadequacy of means in men and money 
possessed by the Liberian Republic for controlling the hinterland. 
An arrangement made to organise a frontier police force under 
European officers, with a British commandant, fell to pieces after 
@ year’s trial. It is difficult to apportion the blame, but of late 
years the Liberians have been so convinced that the British 
Government has a design to incorporate their country with Sierra 
Leone (a design, so far as I know, entirely foreign to the views 
of those who direct British foreign policy) that every attempt— 
even the most generous—on the part of the British to come to 
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their assistance is looked at with prejudiced eyes. Their news- 
papers are particularly bitter abdut one apparent inconsistency in 
British policy. They assert that their Government has been 
strongly urged by the British Foreign Office at different times to 
carry into effect the clauses of various international agreements 
controlling or prohibiting the importation of guns, gunpowder, 
and alcohol. These forbidden goods, it is stated, are landed from 
British, German, and Spanish steamers on the Kru coast and are 
passed inland by the Krus to French territory (this is one of the 
grievances of the French against Liberia). But when, on the 
advice of the British Government, an attempt was made (by the 
purchase of a gunboat and its direction by European officers) to 
control the Kru coast, and even to coerce it into the abandonment 
of this contraband trade, the British Press published the most 
violent diatribes against the Liberians for asserting their authority 
in this direction. 


‘ How are we to please you ?’ [exclaimed one of their well-printed and often 
readable newspapers]. ‘In one mood you tell us that we exercise no effec- 
tive control over the peoples of our coast belt, and that in consequence 
Liberia becomes the region through which forbidden rifles, guns, gunpowder, 
and alcohol are imported into British and French territory; and then in 
another change of mind, when we are attempting to assert ourselves, you 
soundly rate us for threatening to bombard Kru villages, and you exercise 
no influence over the lines of British steamers which carry out these contra- 


band goods.’ 


There is, of course, much truth in these complaints of the 
Liberians. But here, again, come in the cross currents and the 
complications. Certain Liberian forces were sent overland to 
punish the smuggling tribes, and outrages were undoubtedly 
committed on the women of these tribes which were inexcusable, 
and which roused such fury among the indigenes that the 
Liberian forces were defeated and even obliged to ransom them- 
selves. In the course of these operations British traders sustained 
more or less serious losses ; possibly German traders likewise. 

Of course, what Liberia wants is a thoroughly disciplined, 
efficient police force, and once the European Powers are satisfied 
that every reasonable precaution has been taken in the Liberian 
marine and soldiery to conform to modern ideas of warfare, 
the Liberians should not be censured (often on entirely false 
evidence) for every step they take to assert the authority of 
Monrovia. 

In one direction, however, little can be said in praise of the 
Liberians, and that is in regard to their administration of national 
finance. The accounts in all the public departments are more 
or less unbusinesslike. There is little doubt that the Liberians 
lose much of their revenue in one way or another, and notably 
through their constant resort to the issue of paper money. Some 
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advantage is taken of their hand-to-mouth existence and their 
weakness by the trading houses. On the other hand, these traders 
have so lost faith, not in the Executive, but in the continuity of 
policy on the part of the Legislature, that they lend money at very 
high interest and wipe off bad debts by actions on their part which 
are not always strictly defensible. 

What is to be the remedy? If France is to be allowed by 
Britain and Germany to absorb all the Liberian hinterland on 
the plea that it is in a disturbed condition, what becomes of the 
securities given at different times to British and German inves- 
tors? Germany has built up an important trade with Liberia 
which is (according to German statistics) of an approximate annual 
value of 108,0001. She maintains a very well-equipped fleet of 
steamers, express and slow, which have done wonders to develop 
the commerce of the Liberian coast. She has, by an agreement 
with the Liberian Government, established a direct cable from 
Liberia to Europe, bringing it for the first time into direct 
communication with the whole world. The Dutch have an 
annual trade of nearly 70,0001. per annum. The British trade 
(including that of Sierra Leone) with Liberia is probably 
a little more than that of Germany, and may reach an average 
annual total of 110,000. The British, as already stated, have 
invested very large sums—over 100,000/.—in exploring and de- 
veloping the Liberian hinterland, in the purchase and working of 
concessions, in direct payments (royalties and bonuses) to the 
Liberian Government, and so forth. The object of France (so far 
as the unofficial statements of the French Press can be gauged) 
is to add Liberia to French West Africa without any regard to 
Liberia’s commerical treaties or the investments of other nations ; 
the unofficial Press attitude of Germany is to do the like on the 
part of the German Empire. The feeling in Sierra Leone, among 
whites and blacks alike, is to add a good deal of Liberia to Sierra 
Leone ; and this is a policy less unreasonable than might appear 
at first sight, since the origin of the ‘ Liberians’ and the negroes 
of the Sierra Leone peninsula is equally American, and both 
countries have English for their official language and have based 
their laws, customs, &c., on those of England. 

No fair-minded person should overlook what Germany has 
done for Liberia during recent years, but at the same time it would 
be extremely unjust to put on one side the equally great—or, it 
may be, greater—investments on the part of British subjects. 
British shipping dealing with Liberia exceeds that of Germany. 
What the British in general have done in Liberia can be read in 
my book on that country. If France, Germany, and Britain were 
to agree mutually to a self-denying policy and engage themselves 
not to lay a finger on the Liberian territory (as defined in the last 
French treaty) for five years, and if some persuasion could be used 
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with the native tribes to induce them to give in their allegiance 
to Monrovia (and this could be done if the European Powers con- 
cerned wished it), I believe Liberia, even as she stands, with only 
two or three Europeans in her service, would pull herself together 
and gradually get straight; but there does not seem to be that 
whole-hearted desire on the part of Europe that Liberia should 
become and remain a really independent, self-governing, negro 
State which some sympathisers with the negro would like to see. 

This has been felt somewhat strongly in the United States, 
which created Liberia. The feeling, in fact, is so strong among 
the educated proportion of the ten millions of negroes and negroids 
in that great country, especially in regard to French pressure on 
Liberia, that a European partition of the little Republic—not as 
yet justified by anything she has done or left undone—would 
arouse one of those angry popular movements which result in 
boycotting of goods. 

Quite the best way out of the Liberian impasse would be the 
putting in force of the scheme conceived by Dr. Falkner, whereby 
money would be raised in the United States for the paying off of 
the small Liberian national debt, funded and floating. And those 
who raised the money would be the new creditors of Liberia; 
which country in return for this and other services rendered would 
implicitly agree to select as her advisers American subjects 
recommended from the United States, and to follow their advice in 
all matters concerning her internal administration. Her national 
independence would remain undisturbed, and her commercial 
treaties undergo no alterations in favour of this nation or that. 
All existing contracts and concessions would be respected. The 
advice which these Americans would tender would certainly be in 
favour of justice towards the indigenous peoples of Liberia. Any 
real discontent on their part would be removed, and thus by 
degrees a civilised, self-governing, negro State would be called 
into existence, which so far from being a danger to the British or 
the French possessions around it, would be a friendly link between 
the two, and a neutral ground in West Africa open to all forms of 
honest commerce without fear or favour. 

Whether Liberia would ever serve as a déversoir for those 
negroes of the United States who would like to try their fortune 
under African skies, in a land of their own, is doubtful : who that 
has ever travelled through temperate and tropical America and the 
West Indies could advise those who have the good fortune to live 
there to transfer themselves to West Africa? The negro of the 
United States is not perhaps quite fairly treated in regard to 
suffrage or social amenities in the Southern States, but, on the 
whole, his condition there is far superior to what it is in any other 
part of the world, Old or New. He has opportunities of political 
distinction there which he has nowhere else, except it be in the 
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British West Indies, Sierra Leone, and the Gold Coast. (The © 
ideal negro State is Barbadoes, where conditions of life and oppor- — 
tunities for social and political advancement are precisely the same ~ 
for black as for white.) q 

Nevertheless, if txe trend of unforeseen circumstances directs 
the return of some proportion of the coloured population of — 
America towards Africa, it should be borne in mind that there is 
room within the 40,000 square miles of Liberia for a population of 
twenty millions, if this county were properly tilled, drained, 
cleared, and cultivated. Elsewhere I have described the founda- 
tion of the Liberian State as an act of atonement on the part of 
English-speaking America for the shocking miseries of slavery 
and the slave-trade as carried on anciently under the Union Jack 
and the Stars and Stripes. Even if this experiment has been far 
from complete or successful up to the present in its attempt to 
establish a civilised negro State on the West Coast of Africa, the 
Liberian Government has some claim on us for patience and 
sympathy. 

On the other hand, the Liberians must remember the parable 
of the Talents and the fate of the man who hid his talent in a 
napkin. Great potentialities of wealth and knowledge are locked 
up in those dense Liberian forests, and the inexorable advance of 
science and commerce will not tolerate indefinitely the non-use 
or misuse of these advantages. Liberia is now sadly in need of 
expert advice to help her out of her financial #mpasse and to assist 
her in the consolidation and development of her territories. 
Whether it be, as seems preferable, from the United States alone 
and direct that this advice should come, or whether on account of 
American half-heartedness the direction of her affairs assumes a 
more international form, those who are really friends of the negro 
and interested in all schemes for his advancement will unite to 
counsel the Liberians to abide by the advice given, even if it 
should seem sometimes a little oblivious of their national pride. 
And to this ruling caste of 150,000 English-speaking men, women, . 
and children calling themselves ‘ Liberians’ I would venture once 
more to suggest that they should take a greater interest in the 
country behind them than in the lands across the seas, doing far 
more than they have done in the past to make themselves 
acquainted with the languages, customs, and prejudices of the 
people they profess to govern, and the magnificent flora and fauna 
of the land which has been entrusted to their charge. 


H. H. JoHnstTon. 
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